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Of the Logic of THEOLOGx. 


0 this general Chart of Truth, Spe- 
_ culative, Practical, and Poetical, 1 
come now to add another and farther pro- 
vince : a province ſuperior in its origin, more 
univerſal in its comprehenſion, and more im- 


portant in its uſe ; in which the INTELLECT, 
Vor. II. B 5 the 
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the WILL, and the IMAGINATION, have al! 
the fulleſt and ſublimeſt exerciſe. 


In this province, truth does not ſpring from 
any Material ſubject in the compaſs of the 
univerſe, or from the Mind of man in its ope- 
rations and effects, as in thoſe which have 
been diſcuſſed ; but from another and much 
higher ſource, the Mind or Will of God, 
more immediately and dire&ly diſpenſed, than 
by the ordinary adminiſtration of his provi- 
dence: And, as it is derived from the di- 
vineſt origin, it has in view the nobleſt end— 
the immortal happineſs of man. 


This is a field of knowledge e 1 
a ſpecies of truth which, Jovically conſidered, 
is more different from the kinds that have 
been analyzed and arranged in the preceding 
volume, than any. of them are from each 
other, conſtituting the ſcience of a THEO- 

LOGY, with which Ariſtotle was entirely 
unacquainted : but, as Reaſon is more directly 
or indirectly concerned with all truth that 
relates to man, this ſpecies, however ſuperior 


» See p. 126, 217, 268, of the firſt volume. 
1 and 


of Turn. 3 


and divine, has a Locic appropriated to itſelf, 

as well as the other ſciences ;. which comes 
now to be analyzed and arranged, according 
to the Rule laid down in the fifth chapter of 


the former volume. 


To give a philoſophical delineation of this 
other Logic, by diſtinguiſhing its Principle, 
by illuſtrating its proper Method of Reaſoning, 
and by aſcertaining the particular nature and 
| genius of the Truth reſulting from the whole, 
is the main object of my peeſent undertaking. 
For the ſake of diſplaying more clearly and 
adequately to view the province of Theology, 
this general Chart of the different kinds off 
learning was firſt projected, and the parallel 
drawn between the logic appropriated to each; 
in the humble but fanguine hope, that, from 
ſuch an enlarged and comparative eſtimate, 
it may receive the ſtrongeſt and diſtincteſt 
light, that its ſtudy may be facilitated if not 
improved, that its truths, being weighed in 
an equal and impartial Scale, may have their 
full and proper value, and that its ſuperior- 
excellence may be more evidently aſcertained: 
which plan, if executed with ſucceſs, pro- 
J.)... Te! OD 
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minds to lay the deepeſt and broadeſt WO I 


on which 70 — and Nb jo the Chriſtian 
Faith, 


The departments of learning, which have 
been the ſubject of the preceding lectures, 
are properly human : this which comes now 
to be diſcufled and illuſtrated 'by a compari- 
ſon with them, is properly divine. From a 
logical and comprehenſive knowledge of the 
different branches of human learning, the ſtu- 
dent wall bring a ſtrength and cultivation of 
mind, and a i 1 comprehenfion, to his 
theology, which will abridge his labour and | 
enſure his ſucceſs, in every part of his ſub- | 
lime profeſſion. Inſtead of being perplexed 
by. a mixture and confuſion of different ſtu- 
dies, the bane of all proficiency i 11 good learn- 
ing; he will know how to adapt 3 improve 
them to his advantage. Inſtead of being em- 
barraſſed by an ntrufion of ſubjects from other 
parts of knowledge, which defeat his reaſon- 
ing or diſconcert 1 5 train of thinking; from 
a logical acquaintance with all, he will ſee 


er 76, of firs volume. fer loi 
ſe i where 35 


of TRUTH. * 


where the diſtinction lies, and be able to ap- 
ply each, in its proper uſe, to the great object 
of his enquiry. Inſtead of wandering from 
one difficulty to another, in the midſt of par- 
tial and indigeſted information, as in a maze 
of error Which! is increaſed by an indiſerimi- 
nate glare of light, he will move on with 
eaſe and ſafety, in the ſerenity of a clear and 
comprehenſive mind. Prejudice, which, in 
narrow conceptions, is always ſo inveterate 
and often ſo invincible, will give place to can- 
dour: whilſt all partial and minute objections 
will be loft in enlarged and extenſive views. 
The theological ſtudent will found the prin» 
ciples of his ſcience on their juſt and philoſo- 
phical baſis, | diſtinguiſhing them from thoſe 
of every other; and, aſter purſuing that me- 
thod of inveſtigation which is naturally adapted 
to them, without devi ating into any other, 
he will embrace, with a manly and reaſon- 
able aflent, the ſtupendous truths of a ſublime 
religion. Thoſe which he can compr chend, 
be will enjoy with gratitude ; - and thoſe, 
which are above his conception, be will adore 
in profounder admiration. 


B 3 e 
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But, to derive this eaſe and advantage to 
his ſtudies from ſuch a comparative eſtimate 
of theology with the other parts of learning, 
he is to be apprized, that ſome labour and 
attention are to be previouſly employed. To 
read with care, to think with candour, to 
judge with impartiality, and to determine for 
himſelf, are the firſt and leading qualifications 
of the theological ſtudent. Many and vari- 
ous compariſons are to be formed between one 
ſcience and another, in all their correſpondent 
parts; and that of Theology is to be com- 
pared with every other. To make theſe 
compariſons with accuracy and ſucceſs, he 
will ſee the neceſſity of a competent acquaint- 
ance with the circle of the ſciences being 
previouſly formed. He will difcover, that, 
to do juſtice to this exalted and extenſive field 

of knowledge, which is the object of his cul- 
tivation, it is not enough to read over, on the 
one hand, the bulky folios of ſchool-divinity - 
Vith a droniſh and beſotted induſtry, embrac- 
ing whatever 1s advanced with an implicit 
afſent ; nor, on the other, to run through 
the gilded volumes of our modern ſermonizers, 


which | 


of TRur n. 7 


which are calculated to A him froms: the 
trouble of thinking, and the labour of atten- 
tion, and to kill an idle hour in all the eaſe 
of an indolent ſtraight- forward reading. The 
ſtudy of Theology 1 is both learned and labo- 
rious, and requires, more than any other, an 
independant and active mind. And whoever 
| ſhall honour theſe volumes with a peruſal, 
their author preſumes to requeſt, that he will 
take nothing on the authority of the writer, 
or depend upon his judgment, but examine 
every thing and judge for himſelf; that he 
will do hi the favour not to read them over 
in an indolent ftraight-forward way, with a 
view to be e (in which he will be 
miſerably diſappointed) ; but that he will look 
back to different parts of the parallel, and 
compare them together ; that he will exa- 
mine with freedom, and correct with can- 
dour: and, as a fellow · labourer in the com- 
monwealth of learning, their author will 
engag ge, on his part, to accept of all i improve- 


ments with rade, and to adopt them 
with ſimplicity. 8 


With Gbimonts of deepeſt awe and rever- 
ence, J enter upon the province of ſacred 
B 4 truth, 
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truth, which, though protected, as it ought 
to be, from outrage and open violence, by the 
| civil power, 18 always to maintain its autho- 
rity over the minds of! men; by its own inhe- 
rent worth and native evidence. This exalted 
province is not the leſs perplexed in all its 
parts, nor rendered the leſs diffcult in its 
arrangement and diſcuſſion, by the number 
and diverſity of champions, who, one after 
another, have taken this cotiſecrated ground. 
The ſociety of the learned, in this as well 
as in all other departments, may be divided 
into two claſſes : : the one conſiſting of a few; 
the other of a many. The Fohaler are thoſe 
bold and enterpriſing geniuſes, who advance | 
before their fellows in the road of ſeience, in 
the invention of truth, and in the formation 
of ſyſtem. The latter follow behind at a 
humble diſtance, content with the inferior 
praiſe of admiring and elucidating their ſteps, 
: without attempting to advance beyond them ; | 
| patronizing their inventions, eſpouſing their 
opinions, and adopting g their errors *. The 
former, 8 


e Thoſe which give themſelves to follow and imitate 
others, were in all things ſo obſervant ſectators of their 
nd maſters, whom — admired and believed in, as they 
6. | . 55 oo 8 x 


* Ta urn. 9 


kotner, who are naturally capable, becoming 
too ſoon wedded to their own ſyſtems and 
inventions, from which they are unwilling to 
depart, are rendered by their ſucceſs, at length, 
unable to proceed in the advancement of 
knowledge: and a peaſant from the plough, 
with a ſtrong and active mind undebauched 
by ſyſtem, is a fairer candidate in the field of 
literature, than thoſe ſages of the ſecond 
claſs with all the parade of learning nn 
any of the power. £ 
Without affecting to dilate on . one 
hand, or implicitly to follow on the other, 
but ſoliciting to be examined and improved 
on all, as T have done in the departments of 
human learning, I muſt here alſo beg leave 
of ſyſtematical 'divines, without any diſre- 
ſpect or conternpt for their labours, to claim 
the privilege of a free adventurer 3 in the ſearch _ 
of truth, and to treat this great argument 
of Theology in my own way. Though 
truth m be welt nn and mae found 


\ 


1 1 it ſafer to 3 det own. e eee 
cc“ than to examine them, is an obſervation of the great 
"HE on the armed men of his time. 


Hiſt. of the World, Chap. ili. i. 
| in 
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in the broad and beaten path, and not the leſs 
to be valued becauſe overtaken in the com- 
mon road; yet, by following each other in 
the ſame unvaried track of formal cultiva- 
tion, with a ſacred care never to deviate from 
it, philoſophers, both divine and human, con- 
firm many errors, without improving any 
"truths : and though, in the other mode of 

proceeding, errors are perhaps more liable to 
be incurred, they will be ſoon detected; and, 
from the eaſe and liberality which it profeſſes, 
no ſooner detected than abandoned. 


x 4:2 


Tuxol ov is the queen af ſciences. To 
this all the other parts of learning ſhould 
miniſter and ſubſerve: . the virgins that be 
her fellows ſhould bear her company,” to 
cultivate the underſtanding, and to prepare 
the heart, for this ſublimer application. To 
. train the mind i in the gradual ſearch of know- 
| ledge; to raiſe it arte one ſubject to another, 


as it gathers ſtrength; to direct its progreſ- 
ſion from ſcience to ſcience; to facilitate and 


enlarge its comprehenſion, whilſt the exer- 
ciſe of its faculties is confined within the 


— | 


Wees... 11 


ſphere of their diſtinct and proper action; to 

know its capacity and extent when ſtretched 
out to their utmoſt reach; and, above all, to 
reſt contented in the virtuous fruition of 
truth, whatever it may be, or however found, 
is that philoſophic diſcipline of their diviner 
part, in which mortals may repoſe their pride 
and honour. Whilſt it raiſes the intelle& to 

the ſummit of all knowledge, it ſubdues the 
will to virtue, and engages the imagination 
in the ſupport and ornament of both; and, 
by an uſeful culture, prepares the mind, as a 
bridal chamber, for the reception and enter- 
tainment of thoſe diviner truths, which will 


exalt that honour into a more IRR and 
ſubſtantial glory. ; 


CRV CHAP. 
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of the Theologita PRINCIPLE, | and its 
120 Efe upon the Mind. : 
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| HE kinds of Tuch, dares form the 
| ſeveral departments of kuman learn- 
5 ing belonging to the different provinces of the 
. the Practic, and the Poetic, mind, 
are the inferences and deductions of natural 
Reaſon from principles exiſting 3 in the nature 
and conſtitution of ſubjects, b or men- 
tal, to which they reſpectively relate *. 
And thus a par! of that truth, which in the 
divine Mind! is univerſal, and intuitive, is, by 
the uſe of Senſe and Reaſon; conveyed pro- 
gf vely into the human; where it exiſts 


* See p. 66 of the firſt PL 5 0 
according 


according to the nature of the ſubjects from 
which it is derived, and in proportion to 1 
Mind in which , Fiomue yi 


But truth, as hath been obſerv +7 is origi- 


nally of the nature and eſſence of God; an 


attribute of his omniſcient mind. Infinite 


5 regions and volumes of truth muſt, there- 
fore, lie repoſed in that univerſal and un- 


bounded intellect, which ſees all things 
without a medium, out of the reach of 


our ſenſes to apprehend, Our reaſon to in- 
veſtigate, or our beſt faculties to conceive; 
both ſor want of principles, and for want of 
mind. Needs 


If the natural operations of the Deity, which 
are the exertions of his Power, governing and 
diſpoſing the material ſyſtem of the univerſe 
by the inſtrumentality of ſecond cauſes, form 


a labyrinth of dark and difficult inveſtigation 


to human reaſon ; if, after our ableſt and moſt 
ſucceſsful reſearches, many of the works of na- 


ture are only partially diſcovered, and ſome re- 
main totally concealed * 9 the moral diſpenſa- 


b See p. 12, 13, of the firſt vol. _ © Ibid. p 6. 
Ibid. p. 106. © Ibid. p. ä 


W e tions 
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tions Dowling from his Wiſdom, that more 
myſterious attribute, which are more imme- 
diately adminiſtered by an act of his omniſ- 
cient mind, and removed from the obſerva- 


tion of external ſenſe, muſt form a ſyſtem of 
more dark and myſterious contrivance, un- 
fathomable in its ſublimer parts as the pro- 


fundity of his will. All the parts of this 


profounder diſpenſation, which lie out of the 


reach of the human faculties, if they are ever 


made the ſubject of our knowledge, muſt be 


derived into the mind from a principle or 


ground of evidence, different both from Ex- 


ternal and Internal Senſe, and communicated 


by an inſtrument. different from that © g i 


Reaſon. : | 
Our great philoſopher, whoſe clear and 


| comprehenſive mind arranged the departments 
and marked the confines of all learning, has 
. diſtinguiſhed this Principle of divine knowledge 


from thoſe of human by a general diviſion. 
« All knowledge is allotted a twofold infor- 
© mation; the one originating from Senſe, 
„ the Ker from ITE . "Ou this diſ- 


7 8 Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. iii. cap. *. | 
e 1 tinction, 


4 


tinction, ſo eſſential to the true foundation of 

Theology, is made by another, who excels 
him as much in divinity of thought, as in 
ſublimity of expreſſion. Hardly do we 
„ gueſs aright at the things that are upon 
the earth, and with labour do we find the 
“ things that are before us: but the things 
ee that are in heaven who hath ſearched out, 
„ or thy counſel who hath known; except 
* thou give Wiſdom, and ſend thy Holy 
Spirit from above s? 


F Some 7 "dl: of the human ſpecies 
have been ſo dark in underſtanding, ſo pre- 
poſterous in judgment, or ſo perverſe in rea- 
ſoning, as to call in queſtion the poſſibility of 
this 80 communication: and they have 
been ſo impertinently abſurd, as to demand 
the formal demonſtration of an univerſal 
truth, which is one of thoſe that (if I may ſo 
ſpeak) demonſtrates itſelf by reſulting im- 
mediately from tlie exiſtence of God. To 
doubt of this important truth, is to inſult 
their maker by doubting of his power, and 
by denying that he, who gave men 1 4 and 


; Witzom, chap. Ix. 16, 17. 
V 


| 7 
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reaſon, the only: means by which. natural 


knowledge is acquired, cannot convey to 


them knowledge in another and different way. 
„He that planted the ear, ſhall: he not 
hear? He that formed the eye, ſhall he 


„ not ſee"? He that made the mouth, 
e ſhall he not ſpeak ? And he that. framed 


4 the mind, ſhall he not teach man knows | 


&« ledge?” | | 

Appeinted the lords wid wt of the 
whole viſible creation, and diſtinguiſhed with 
many divine and extracidingry gifts; ad- 
mitted, by the information of the external and 


internal ſenſe, to the poſſeſſion of fo much 


knowledge, ſpeculative and practical; and 


thought worthy of the ſtill higher favour, to 


be taken into a near connection with the ſu⸗ 


preme lord and governor of the univerſe, by 
being conſtituted his moral ſubjects account- 


able to him; He, who hath beſtowed upon 
men theſe ſupereminent prerogatives, who 


has endowed their underſtanding with the 


power of drawing ſo much knowledge from 


principles in nature, and of communicating 


4 elm „ £2 22>. DA 


hoo 


E e 


a. ” * 


bann, 27 


it to each other. by human intercourſe; He, 


who hath given them the ſtill diviner prero- 
gative of the will, can, out of the treaſures 
of his wiſdom, impart to them other and 


ſublimer truths by his ſupernatural commu- 


nication, for the employment of that under- 


ſtanding, and for the exerciſe of that will. 


Who may preſume to wonder, that He, who 
is the fountain of all truth, ſhould commu- 
nicate to his moral agents ſuch portions of it, 
as their reaſon cannot deduce from thoſe ma- 
terial and mental ſubjects with which it is 
connected; particularly when he can en- 
lighten the willing mind, and prepare it for 
their reception Ag improvement! ? His om- 


niſcience knows the neceſſities of his moral | 


agents created for happineſs and enjoyment, 


his goodneſs i is always ready to ſupply them, . 


and no one can doubt his power: ** for the 


«© oreatneſs of his mercy reacheth unto the 
x ” 


6 heavens, and his truth unto the clouds l. 


| The poſſibility and probability of fuperna- 
_ communication being ſo far eſtabliſhed, 


4 Pſalm xlvii. 11. 


—Z vas let 
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let us next enquire into the proper nature and 
conſtitution of this ſupernatural demon 


which forms the era of Theolog) 


When Mago arrived at the gates of Car. 75 


tharge, charged by the We general with _ 
the important embaſly of the defeat of the 

Romans in the battle of Canne, though 
they did not themſelves witneſs the truth If 
that great event, the whole ſenate entertained 
the A ATE news on the relation of the bro- 
ther of Hannibal; and, on his pouring out 
the rings of the Roman knights, who fell in 
that bloody action, in the veſtibule of their 
| houſe, they were fully confirmed of the truth 
of the intelligence, and abſolutely convinced 
of the important fact“. And, when Colum- 
bus, on his arrival in the weſtern hemiſphere; 
told the Indians that the ſhips in which he 
had failed over the Atlantic, were made by 
men, though they could have no conception 
how ſuch vaſt and complicated machines were 
built, they gave credit to this truth on the 
| word of that celebrated navigator. Had theſe 
different facts not been credited by the in- 


=» Livy, 1 va. cap. 1135 Thr Wo | 4 
ume | 


of TzxurT H. | 19 


formed, their miſtruſt or diſbelief could have 
made them no leſs true. They were, how- 
ever, credited by both parties on the autho- 
\ rity of their informants: in the firſt inſtance, 
by men who were capable of underſtanding 
clearly the nature of the victory of Hannibal, 

and how it was accompliſhed, from the nar- 
ration of his brother : and, in the ſecond, by 


men, who were incapable of comprehending 


the complex and artful conſtruction of an 


European ſhip, or of conceiving how it could 


be. erected by human means. And, whe- 


ther the nature of the facts related were un- 


derſtood or not by the informed, was alſo a 
circumſtance, which did not in the leaſt affect 
their poſitive truth. They were entertained 
and credited alike on the teſtimony of others; 
.and they were both equally true. 


In ſimilar circumſtances are all men placed, 


from the condition of their nature, in regard 
to moſt of the truths which affect hu- 


man life and action. Confined within nar- 


row limits of time and place, poſſeſſed of 
different degrees of knowledge and informa- 
tion, and, el, of . capacity and 


reach of underſtanding for their acquiſition, 
8 they 


_ 
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they are of neceflity obliged, in every ſphere 
and ſcene of life, to dy on the credit and 


veracity of each other, and to receive the 
largeſt and the moſt uſeful proportion of truth, 
of many kinds, from information and tradi- 
tion. Theſeare the moſt general and extenſive 
ſources or means of truth; and, whether they 
are capable of underſtanding it or not, men 
are obliged to found upon it the moſt import- 
ant thought and the moſt eventful conduct. 


By this light they have been led from age to 


age; and never have had reaſon to complain 


that they have been led wrong. If ſuch be 
the credit and authority of men, ſo extenſive 
and infallible, as the experience of every one 


muſt convince him, in regard to many of the 


moſt intereſting and important truths; how 


properly, and bl pointedly does the reaſon- 
ing of the inſpired Apoſtle, enforcing the 
authority of a divine communication, come 
home to our ſelf- conviction? If ye receive 
„ the wien of men; the witneſs of God 
6 is greater. 


The nature of Tz ly, 8 a crdveipls or 


| truth, has been ſtated and Uſrulſed in the 


* 1 Jon, 9. 2 . 
| firſt 


of Turn. . 


. a0 $4 


firſt volume „Where it was oma to operate 
with more univerſality and extent than any. 
other, being a general vehicle by which truths 
of every kind were communicated and con- 
veyed: and if we will make uſe of the clue 
held out to us by the Apoſtle, which leads 
us from earthly to heavenly things, reaſon 
will conduct us fafely by a cloſe and obvious 
analogy, (the only logic by which divine 
truths can be nee to men), from this 
human principle to the divine: from this teſ- 
timony of men, from which is derived the 
greateſt ſhare of natural or human truth, 
to the TESTIMON Y or Gop, which is the 
ſource and vehicle of thoſe truths which are 
ſupernatural or divine, and which, being 
communicated by the word of God, are 
Theologic. 
All truth, whether natural or ſuperna- 
tural, proceeds alike. from God, only in 
different ways, and by different diſpenſa- 
tions. However various in appearance and 
multiplex in form, it is connected, like all 
his works, by a wonderful and conſiſtent 
chain, one main link of which, is this Prin- ; 
| ciple of TxSsTIN oV which is common to 
2 Chap. x. 
0 .——— A; 
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both ; by which an eaſy and familiar trau 
tion is made from truths that are human to 
thoſe that are divine. Whether the Almighty 
act through the inſtrumentality of his crea- 
tures, or more immediately by himſelf; whe- 
ther he convey truth to the minds of men 
through the natural organs of the ſenſes, or 
by a ſupernatural communication of his will, 

he is always uniform and conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf: and one part of his divine government is 
made introductory to another, and illuſtrative 
of its economy. Thus earthly things are the 
expreſſive types and reſemblances of hea- 
venly, on which reſemblance a ſublime Ana- 
hogy is founded, which is the great inſtru- 
ment of Theologie 'Truth'; and it is upon 
reaſoning by this analogy from human Teſ- 
timony to divine, that its Principle is con- 
ſtituted. | 


Such i 18 the true nature and foundation of 


that Logic, which is peculiarly appropriated to 
ſubjects of Theology, and which has had 
the ſanction and approbation of Him, Who 
is its origin, its inſtrument, and end. Je- 
5 Tus departed into the coaſts of Tyre and 
Sidon: and behold a woman of Canaan 


66 came 


e Taur n. r 


% came out of the ſame coaſts, and cried 
„ unto him, ſaying, Have mercy on me, 
% om, thou ſon of David, my daughter 
is grievouſly vexed with a devil. tat he 
e anſwered and ſaid,” it is not meet to take 
&« the children's bread and to caſt it to 
* the dogs. And ſhe ſaid, Truth, Lord: 

at yet the dogs: eat of the crumbs which fall 


„„ from 3 maſter's table.” This anſwer 


made to his alluſive obſervation of the chil- 
dren's bread, poſſeſſed a quality fo fingularly 
excellent, as to extort from him an animated 
eulogium, accompanied with a grant of her 
requeſt; O woman, great is thy faith! be 
it unto thee even as thou wilt “.“ This 
anſwer, ſo highly applauded and honoured by 
our Lord, was the reſult of reaſoning by Ana- 
10g, — That as the dogs eat of the crumbs of 
the maſter's table, after the children are ſup- 
plied and fatisfied ; ſo ſhe, though an alien 
from the houſe of Iſrael, and not en to 
the firſt overtures of his grace, might hope 
| for ſome ſmall portion of his. ſaperabundant 
| favour, after the children of that houſe were 

ſerved; and, upon this rational ground, ſprung 


. „Matth. xv. 21. &c. e 
44 Ul | the 
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the excellency of her faith. And We have 


another very ſingular inſtance upon record of 
the ſame high approbation accorded to this 
mode of reaſoning, and to the effect which it 
produced. * And when Jeſus was entered 
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I am not worthy that thou ſhouldeſt come 
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(„ one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, 
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into Capernaum, there came unto him a 


centurion beſeeching him, and ſaying, 
Lord, my ſervant lieth at home fick of the 
palſy, grievouſly tormented. And Jeſus 
ſaith unto him, I will come and heal him. 
The centurion anſwered and ſaid, Lord, 


under my roof: but ſpeak the word only, 
and my ſervant ſhall be healed 4 For 
I alſo am a man ſet under authority, 
having under me ſoldiers, and I fay unto 


Come, and he cometh ; and to my ſer- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth it. When 
Jeſus heard theſe things, he marvelled and 
ſaid unto the people, I ſay unto you, I 
have not found ſo great faith no not in Iſ- 
rael .“ This "FEES wonder of our Lord 


was, doubtleſs, excited by the centurion” S ar- 
guin 8 from parity. of reaſoning, that, as he 


4 Matth, Viil, . Ke. Luke vii. 8, 9. 


himſelf, 


himſelf, whoſe power was infinitely inferior 
to Chriſt's, was veſted with afi authority by 
which he could execute his intention without 
going in perſon; ſo our Lord's divine and 
ſupernatural power was ſo great, that he could 
heal diſeaſes at a diſtance, as well as at hand. 
Theſe paſſages of ſacred tory are ſingular | 
and important. From their conviction of the 
truth of his divine authority founded on ana- 
logic reaſoning, the author of our religion 
pronounced the faith of the parties to be more 
excellent than any other: and if to theſe in- 
ſtances of ſuch marked and decided approba- 
tion, we add the numerous parables, ſimili- 
tudes, and analogies, which he employed on 
all occaſions to convey his ſupernatural truths 
to men, we may conclude that this method 
of reaſoning is ſpecially conſecrated to the 
ſervice of religion. 


Upon this analogic reaſonin 8 the great Prin- 
ciple of all Theology is founded: If we 
receive, faith the Apoſtle, the witneſs 
of men, the witneſs of God is greater.” a 
From the nature of divine Teſtimony it lays 
hold of the mind of man, only by its analogy 
to human. "Tus. 1 is the witneſs of God, 
On „which 
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40 hich: he has teſtified of his Son: and; 
accordingly, << he that belieyeth on the Son,” 


as the Apoſtle argues, | hath the kc 


the prototype and e of tHe Aae, 
„within himſelf'.“ | 


je hs Fran; both of Nature: and; of 


. the God of all truth is wonderfully : 
conſiſtent ; in the mode of its diſ] penſation; ; and 


Analogy is the inſtrument of reaſon, by which, 


in one as well as in the other, man is enabled 


to aſcend from earth. to heaven. From the 


curves and motions of projectilet, w we have 
Teen. the aſtronomer riſing, by a ſublime ana- 
: logy, to thoſe of the celeflial bodies wy juſt ; as 
we ſee the theologiſt riſing from the . 


97 men to the ee of God: and as thoſe 


ſtupendous orbs, rolling in ſilent majeſty 
through the vaſt regions of ſpace, are infi- 


nitely more exalted and ſublime than the pro- 
jectiles by which they are illuſtrated and ex- 


plained; ſo this divine Teſtimony, which is 


conveyed to the apprehenſion of men, and 


made a Friis of reaſoning, by its analoge 


John iii. 10, 11. dee p. 155 100 of the firſt. 
volume. 


to 


— 


of Tx UTH * & De 27 


to m is infinitely ſuperior, more ex- 
alted, and ſublime, in proportion as God, 
in knowledge, fidelity, and all perfection, 

is ſuperior-to man: for. © the witneſs of 
God is greater.” The word of ſuch a 
witneſs aſt be invincible in power, and pa- 
ramount to-every thing which. n not in- 
volve a palpable teen. a 


— 


The. Theological Principle 8 * 
founded and explained, let us next obſerve its 
operation and ect upon the mind. 7 


That all reaſoning i is ; from principles of one 
kind or another, and that the method which 
it purſues ; is governed by the principles, and 
is police of a ſpecies of truth exactly 
correſpondent and proportioned to both, is 
that logical doctrine, which this general Chart 
would illuſtrate and enforce. i in every part of 
learning. On comparing the Theological 
Principle with thoſe which have been ſeve- 
rally delineated in the preceding volume, in 
UT. to weigh. the ſpecific operation and effeck 
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of each; in che juſt Scale of truth, it will be 
found to differ more from them all, in its lo- 
gical nature and operation, than any of them 
do from each other; conſtituting a new light 
or inlet of knowledge: and it may, cnple- | 
quently, be expected to produce a different 
effect upon the mind, and that its truths 


will command a ſpecies of afſent peculiar to 
themſelves. 


All other parts of know ledge are derived | 
into the underſtanding, primarily from the 
Senfes external or internal, or ſecondarily from 
the Teſimony of men, and are called natural: 
theologic is derived from the immediate impreſ- 
ſion, or communication, of the Deity, called 
Inſpiration ; and, as diſtinguiſhed from them, 
18 ſupernatural. In the 7 caſes, Reaſon 
begins its operation with particular truths, 
and riſes, by a laborious inductive proceſs, to 
general concluſions; which are the ſecondary 
principles, to be applied, by a different ope- 
ration, to the proof of particular truths. In 
the latter caſe, Reaſon has no manner of con- 
cern with the truths at all, which ſpring im- 
| mediately of themſelves from the divine in- 
Bd ii beim © ſpiration. 


of Turn. 29 


stich If office conſiſts only in the proof 
of that Inſpiration from thoſe internal and ex- 
ternal evidences which it abundantly con- 
tains; and which, though inſeparably inter- 
woven with it, are to be 2 as totally 
diſtin& and ſeparate from the truths them- 
ſelves. When the fact of Inſpiration is thus 
proved, the divine Teſtimony, which is the 
Principle of all Theology, reſults immediately 
from it: and as, on the one hand, in eſta- 
bliſhing the Principle, reaſon has no direct con- 
cern ; ſo, on the other, it has nothing to do 
in deducing them from it by any proceſs what- 
ever”. They are ſaid to be revealed; and, 
as far as they are revealed, they flow from 
the Principle of themſelves, without the for- 
mality of deduction of any kind, and convince 
the mind, without any other authority, than 
the bare credit of the witneſs ; ; being implicitly 


„In rebus naturalibus ipſa principia. examini ſubjiciun- 
tur per inductionem, licet minime per ſyllogiſmum; atque 
_ eadem illa nullam habent cum natione repugnantiam, ut 
ab eadem fonte tum primæ propoſitiones tum mediæ dedu- 
cantur. Aliter fit in religione, ubi & eee We 
authypoſtate ſunt, atque per ſe ſubſiſtentes. 

-- Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. ix. cap. 1. 
Et rurſus non reguntur ab ulla Tatione, quæ propo- 
ftiones conſequentes deducit, Ibid, 
to 
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to be received, without any operation of the 
mind about them, upon the Word of God x. 
Whether they are revealed more fully or more 
partially, they are to be believed, as far as 
| .they are revealed, without our even attempt- 
ing to throw any farther light upon them of 
our own: for „ his thidghts are not as our 
thoughts,“ and who may dare either to 
_ queſtion or to ſuper-add to the truths by him 

communicated ; whether, like the Cartha- 

* _ -oinian ſenate, we may be able, or think our- 

ſelves able, to comprehend them; or, with 
the benighted Indians, we be unable to form 
any conception of them at all; ſince He who 
hbhath revealed them, knew for what purpoſe 
they were deſigned, and in what proportion 
they were to be given; ſince he is totally free 
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*Prærogativa Dei totum hominem complectitur; nec 
minus ad rationem quam ad voluntatem humanam exten- 
ditur: ut homo in univerſum ſe abneget & accedat Deo. 
' Quare ſicut legi divine obedire tenemur, licet reluctetur 

voluntas : ila & verbo Dei fidem habere, licet reluctetur 
ratio. Etenim ſi ea duntaxat eredamus quæ ſunt rationi 

conſentanea, rebus aſſentimur non authori; ques etiam 
97 EE fidei teſtibus præſtare ſolemus. 5 


Baconus De Augm. Se, lib, lit, cap. I, 
from 


of Tx THe 21 


from error, and equally incapable of fraud'o or 
falſehood ? e r 

So that, contrary to its dba in the : 

kinds of knowledge which are natural, in 

Theology, reaſon has nothing to do with the 
- truths of revelation, either in the proper form- 

ation of their general Principle in the firſt 

place, or in judging of them as they are de- 
rived from it in the ſecond : for Faith, 
or the conviction they produce, cometh not 
"by. reaſoning, but by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God J.“ Their Principle ſub- 
fiſts and terminates in itſelf; like its author, 
it is alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
end, the firſt and the laſt. 

This celeſtial Principle, the TESTIMONY 
or God, is not only totally different from ma- 
thematical, phyſical, and all other axioms ; but 
alſo from the principle of human Teſtimony, 
from its analogy to which it firſt takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the mind, in that, as was ob- 
| ſerved, it is infinitely more excellent and ſupe- 
rior in power. With an allufion to Teſti- 
mony in general, as founded on the authority 

of Witneſſes, the Baptiſt, -who, as the. morn- 


3 f Rom. x. 17. OY > 
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ing dur 3s the harbinger of natural, was ap- 
pointed the immediate meſſenger of this ſu- 
pernatural, light, has diſplayed it in terms the 
moſt magnificent. He that cometh from 
above, is above all. He that is of the 
«© earth is earthy, and ſpeaketh, of the earth: 

4 He that cometh from heaven, is above all; 
and what he hath ſeen and heard, that he 
« teſtifieth.” In the ſame inſpired and ex- 
alted ſtrain, he proceeds to urge the tranſcen- 
dent authority of this teſtimony, ** He that 
hath received his teſtimony, hath ſet to his 
“ ſeal that God is true; for He that God 
4 hath ſent ſpeaketh the words of God: for 
God giveth not the ſpirit by meaſure to 
% him. The Father loveth the Son, -and 
% hath given all things into his hands. 
And this authority is enforced upon the minds 
of men by the beloved apoſtle, with a power 

which is invincible. This is the witneſs 
6 of God, which he teſtifieth of his Son. He 
de that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
« witneſs in himſelf: He that believeth not 
God, hath made him a liar ; becauſe he 
* believeth not the record which God gave 


Z Tohn ili. 3¹, 32, 33) 34 8 "i 
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4. of his Son “.“ He then proceeds to ſtate, - 


in a few plain words, the ſtupendous ſubſtance 
of this Record or TESTI MoNVY, which is, 


That God hath given us eternal life; and 
& that this life is in his Son“ The END and 


the MEANs. of religion: the end worthy of 


Him, by whom it was deſigned: and the 


means Wee of Laps, by TOR, ting. v were 
executed. 


Thus Theologie Trath will ks different 
from. every. five kind; and its effect upon 
the mind will be proportioned to the divine 
authority, and tranſcendent B of its 
Principle. 


Compared with he Wont: kinds which 


have been analyzed in the preceding volume, 
how totally different will this be found, in 
its conſtitution and operation upon the mind ? 


Though, in power and conviction, it be 
equal to mathematical concluſions, it is the : 


very reverſe of them: for, whereas they are the 
deductions from general principles by a train 


of reaſoning the Ta ſyllogiſtic, elaborate, 
and 2 of any 1 this reſults from 5 
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its principle without a ſingle act of judgment. 
And, as all other kinds of truth which we. 
call natural, claim an aſſent in proportion to 


the nature of their principles and mode of 


reaſoning; ſupernatural truths, when their 


principle is eſtabliſhed on the independent 
evidences, command an aſſent proportionable 


to itſelf, without any reaſoning at all: for 


„ he that believeth, as the apoſtle affirms, 


„ hath the witneſs 1 in himſelf;” if his mind 
admit the witneſs, it muſt immediately admit 


the truth; —an aſſent diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Fairn, which is abſolute and im- 


plicit, independent of all the powers of the 
Underſtanding, the Will, or the Imagination; ; 


and with which Reaſon has no direct con- ; 


cern, but to inſtruct them with all diligence 
and alacrity to embrace the truth, and 1 in all 
1 virtue and bumility to acquieſce. 


The truths which are the objects of this 
9 faith, are, therefore, diſtinguiſhed from all 
other kinds by the name of Myſteries. But, 5 
as in adyancing from truth to truth, we have S 
obſerved the mind proceeding through a re- 
gularly aſcending ſcale, beginning with the 
loweſt: and. cifing higher and. higher as it ad- 
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vandes; ſo in condeſcenſion to their natural 
deſire, and to invite men to the enjoyment of 
the ſublimeſt truths, the diſpenſer of theſe 
myſteries hath made ſome of them to ſtoopz 
or to ſeem to ſtoop, to the level of their com- 
prehenfions z whilſt others, by their ſubli- 
mity, reach up into the heaven from which 
they came, and are awfully loſt to all human 
ſight in the clouds and darkneſs, which ſur- 
foul his ſeat. | 

On thoſe myſteries which are revealed with 
ſo much clearneſs, as to be put within the 
comprehenſion of the human mind, (though 
to diſcover them at firſt was out of the pro- 
vince of reaſon, whateyer fitneſs ſhe may find 
in them when once revealed;) and which 
| ſeem to be the connecting link between the 
little we are allowed to know, and the much 
from which we are excluded, we may wor- 
thily employ our thou ghts. Reaſon may ex- 
plain them with ſimplicity, without prying 
into them with too preſutuptive a curioſity, 
or giving them more light than the inſpirer 
hath given . 15 She may tots. them 


with 

| C N rations „ u in iubus ad NE RIP bats. Is 
tibus, duplex elt ; alter in explicatione myſterii ; ; alter in 

ths D 2 | illationibus, 
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with reverence, from a view of the Juſtice 
and Goodneſs of the Deity diſplayed in their 
diſpenſation, and illuſtrate them by inferences | 
and illations, rather than dive into his ſecret 
counſel to decide upon their fitneſs with too 
determined a precifion % On thoſe which lie 
out of the n of his moſt enlarged con- 


option, , 


illationibus, quæ inde. 8 Quod ad myſteriorum 
explicationem attinet, videmus non dedignare Deum ad 
infirmitatem eaptus noſtri ſe demittere; myſteria fua ita 
explicande, ut a nobis optime ea poflint pereipi; atque reve- 
Iationes ſuas in rationis noſtræ ſyllepſes & notiones veluti 
inoculando; atque inſpirationes ad intellectum noſtrum ape- 
riendum ſic accommodando, quemadmodum figura clavis 
figuræ ſervæ. Qua tamen in parte nobis ipſis deeſſe 
minime debemus: Cum enim Deus ipſe opera rationis 
noſtræ in illuminationibus ſuis utatur; etiam nos eandem 
in omnes partes verſare debemus, quo magis capaces ſimus 
ad myſteria & recipienda & bibenda; modo animus ad 
amplitudinem myſteriorum pro modulo ſuo dilatetur, non 
3 * animi conſttingantur, 


- Baconus De Augm. Sc, ib. ix. 


. 8 vero ad | lass noſſe debemus, relinqui 
nobis uſum rationis & -ratiocinationis ſecandlarĩium quen- 
dam & reſpectivum, non primitiv um & ablolutum. Poſt- 
quam enim articuli & principia religionis jam in ſedibus 
Juis fuerint locata, ita ut a rationis examine eximantur; 


* 
— 


Le 
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ception, man may think with reverence, and 
ſhould ſilently adore; not narrowing the 
myſtery to the contraction of his mind, but 
enlarging the mind, as much as poſſible, to the 
amplitude of the myſtery. He ſhould view 
them with all the pureſt affection of love and 
admiration, from a conſideration of their end; 
and, in humble condeſcenſion, allow them 
to partake of that incomprehenſible Wiſdom. 
from which they flow *. Reaſon, by an in- 
direct and ſecondaty operation, may draw 
| inferences and concluſions from theſe deeper 
myſteries according to the analogy of Faith, 
which will afford her an important and ex- 
tenſive ſcope; taking care to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the authority of the inferences, and 
that of the principle, But the great duty of 
the Chriſtian is, to regulate both his faith and 
| conduct by the doctrines and precepts of the 


tum demum conceditur ab illis illationes ants ac de- 
ducere ne analogiam ipſorum, © - 
* __Baeonus De Augm. Sc, lib. ix. 
Ge Why, ” faith St. Jerome, « do” you pretend, 
« after fo many ages are elapſed, to teach us what was never 
taught before? Why attempt to explain what neither 
„Peter nor Paul thought it neceſſary to be known?” 
„ Pammach, & Ocean, de Exroribus Origenis. 
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Goſpel or word of God, whether ella more 
or leſs, or not at all, to comprehend the grounds 
and reaſons on which they ſtand. Acknow- 
ledging the evidence, by which they are 
Cates as the edits of heaven, to be ſatis- 
factory and divine, he will beſt approve his 
wiſdom and gratitude to God by yielding 
an implicit obedience to his laws. - © 
Amidſt her admiration of the ſtupendous 
myſteries of Religion, Reaſon may be re- 
conciled to her own inſufficiency. They 
are ſupernatural ; and nothing is to be found 
in the compaſs of nature to compare them to, 
in order to conclude. They are divine; and 
cannot be meaſured by what is human. They 
are as firſt principles and with firſt princi- 
ples reaſon has no concern. They who con- 
ſider Reaſon not as the handmaid, but as the 
_ miſtreſs, of Religion, totally miſtake both 
her office and. her power ; and plunge at once 
into the depth of error. They do not con- 
ſider that Reaſon is only perception and * 
ment; that perception is much limited in r 
8 gard to many of the phznomena of nature; 
and that judgment i in regard to many objects 


Ex upon 
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upon earth, thus with difficulty perceived, 18 
often defeated, and much embarraſſed in de- 
ciding upon the force of the differeut kinds 
and degrees of evidence: but 66. the things 
, Which are in heaven who hath ſearched 
« out?“ | 


They are, however, no leſs eve; biete 
e are myſterious. This is owing to our 
own imperfection, which is no bur to our 

| aflent ; for the truths of Revelation are not 
' propoſed to us to Eno on the conviction of 
Reaſon, but to believe on the authority of 
„the Spirit which beareth witneſs,” which 
he hath done, as St. John directly argues, 
| 4 becauſe the Spirit is truth; and the things 
„% of God knoweth no man but the 5 
86; of, God,” 


Di ere a Gabin ien, and eh 
upon a principle Which is moſt infallible, as 
on a rock which the power of men and an- 
is gels cannot ſubyert or move, this ſuperna- 
tural Truth is TRHEOLOOICHH; and the Faith, 
by which it is embraced and entertained, re- 
lating to the Son, who, ** brought life and 
15 immortality to light by bis goſpel, it is 


D 4 the 
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the CHRISTIAN FartH ; inviſible in its ob- 
| ject; tranſcendent in its nn es immor- 
3 tal in its end, 

All other kinds: of truth, Srioging'f Ban | 
the evidence of external and internal ſenfe, 
lie more immediately before our view, to 

direct our way through this material ſcene of 

things; in which we are fitly ſaid “ to walk 

3 by fight.” This kind, which is to con- 
duct us from this viſible world into the world 
of * is y U e * e. N p- of 


Fan ( to walk by faith aid not Nb ; 
% fight.” —But, however Imvifible f in its ob- 
ject, Faith is tranſcendent in its power, em- 
bracing immediately and at one graſp all the 
, myſteries of religion, however dark and in- 
comprehenſible, independent on the faculties 
of man, and devoted ſolely to the glory of 
God f. —And this tranſcendent virtue is ex- 
alted to ſtill higher conſideration, in that it 
determines the ave of nee -6E: He 


[ 


- 


. 3 1 aliquod J fey _ 
| abſonum & incredihile; tanto plus credendo exhibetur ho- 

f Fei Deo, ut fit victoria fidei nobilior. 
: : a Neck De ge, Sc. lib. ix. af. 1. 


that 
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60 that believeth on the Son hath everlaſting 
4% life; and he that believeth not the Son, 
5 ſhall not ſee life; but the wrath of God 
« abideth on hirn z. In this grand cataſtrophe 
and conſummation of human nature, from 
being militant Faith will become triumphant. 
* Who is he, proceeds the beloved apoſtle, 
in terms of confidence and triumph, that 
| $5 overcometh the world, but he that believ- 
eth that Jeſus is the Son of God? ? 
Such i 18 the nature and conſtitution of the = 
Chriſtian Faith, which is the greateſt of vir- 
tues ; and which, when „ it worketh by 
ou Love,“ or Chriſtian Charity, in the pro- 5 
duction of good. wor lb. or moral virtue, the 
condition of Natural Religion, as its genuine 
fruits, is the fole* and indiſpenfable condition 
of Revealed; ; on the performance of which 
alone, men, the moral agents, will be juſti- 
fied of God, their moral governor, redeemed, 
ranſomed, and rewarded, . having their 
fruit unto a and the cnd 9 


1 ing life“ 


ry 


1 


e This 
| © John ili TY DX bz John y. 5, 6. 

«i Works 1 us to a reward indefinitely, Fairn to 5 
be the re ward of eternal I life therefore the firſt ſtep to the 


« greater 
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This ſupernatural Pxixcipl K, fo different 
from all others; the TxuTHs reſulting from 
it, ſo different from thoſe of every 9 kind, 
and in ſo different a way; and this Fal 
which tranſcends every other ſpecies of aſſent, 
unfortunately for the true intereſts of Theo- 
logy the queen of ſciences, were unknown to 
| Ariſtotle, whoſe Dialectic has been for ages 
the impregnable fort of all probable ey ol 
ing, the umpire of all learning, and the high 
tribunal at which the pretenſions of all truth 
were to be tried. Thus to puniſh the vice 
and obſtinacy of mankind in different periods 
of the world, it hath pleaſed the high and 
lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, to ſuffer 
a cloud to be drawn acroſs the pure light 
of heaven, by which it Ray been obſtructed 
or obſcured. . 


| Had that oreat wiede her been bleſt with 
| tha privilege of being born after the glorious 
Goſpel had ſhed its rays over the Athenian 
provinces: or had he partaken with the righ= | 


1 greater bleſling 1 muſt needs be a title to the leſſer.” Warb. 
Div. Leg. Book ix. chap. 3. See the whole of this Chap+ 


ber on the Nogtine of ſoap Faith only. 
| teous 


teous Abraham the diſtinguiſhed fayour of 
ſeeing, through type, viſion, or ſcenical repre: 
| ſentation, that future day, in which its imma- - 
culate founder. ſealed with his blood its im- 
mortal truths; doubtleſs, the patriarch and 
the philoſopher would have rejoiced together. 
Inſtead of making that abſurd and unphiloſo- 
phical ufe of his works, which has been done 
by his blinder followers in almoſt every age, 
in the greater enlargement of his vigorous and 
- comprehenſive wit, he would have diſcarded 
the definitions, the general propoſitions, and 
the formal yuogift, of his uſeleſs organon, 
to embrace immediately the Theologic Prin- 
ciple founded in the wiſdom, and eſtabliſhed 
by the power, of God l. Inſtead of diſputing | 
about the ſtupendous myſteries reſulting from 
this principle, or ever calling them in queſ- 
tion, he would have placed them all upon the 
_ ſame divine inſerutable level, and have ex- 
claimed at once, Lord, I believe; help thou 
“mine unbelief *!“ Had this virtuous native 
of Stagyra been admitted with that of Tarſus 
to the further honour of foreſeeing all the 


0 various oppaſitivn, which his t in the 
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bands of narrow and contracted. geniuſes, 
enſlaved by terms and ſtupified by forms, 
would make, in its uſe and its abuſe, to the 
truths of Chriſtianity themſelves, or rather to 
their reception, (for againſt them the gates 
of hell cannot prevail,) and to the eſtabliſh» 
ment of their immortal principle ; had he 
foreſeen the great injury it would do in fu- 
ture times to that wiſdom which is from 
* above n; which is firſt pure, by prophane 
mixtures of + philoſophy and vain deceit * ;* 
and then feaceable, by © miniſtering fooliſh 
« queſtions”, „' and fomenting rancorous diſ- 
putations !: the philoſopher would have la- 
mented with the apoſtle, and have laboured 
with him to guard mankind againſt them. 
Could he have beheld certain ſophiſts and ſyl- 
logizers of the Athenian ſchools, e of 


» James nn, | | 
Eodem etiam ſpectant eorum commentationes, qui 


veritatem Chriſtianæ religionis ex principiis & auctori- 


tatibus philoſophorum confirmare haud veriti ſunt—divina 
Humanis impari comfitions hm aha ' Baconi Nov. 


#2 2 Tim, | lie. 23. 
. ' Qui cum theologiam i in artis formam effinxerint, hoc 
inſuper effecerunt, ut pugnax & ſpinoſa Ariſtotelis Philo- 
ſophia corpori religionis immilceretur, od. 
this 


. 
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this world, inſulting that great apoſtle with 
their ignorance and ſcorn, What will this 
ä babbler fay ©?” could he have beheld his 
learned commentator Simplicius, under the 
full light of Chriſtianity, confirming himſelf 
in infidelity, and exulting in oppoſition ; could 
he have ſeen the unhappy Porphyry perplexed 
and entangled in the ſubtleties of his logic, 
and, in the act of compoſing the Iſagoge, 
abandoning his faith; could he have conjec- 
tured, that whilſt it was raiſing human Rea- 
ſon above itſelf by perſuading it of its all- ſuf- 
ficient power, his hypothetical ſyſtem would 
lead it from the moſt ſolid truths into the end- 
leſs maze of ſpeculative error, and that this 
wild infatuation might inflame the fanguine | 
and pregnant genius of a youthful emperor, 
and cauſe him to apoſtatize from his religion; 
could his eye have reached down to theſe diſ- 
tant times, and have obſerved the cloud 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition continuing to 
envelope the greater part of the Chriſtian 
church, which the evaſive verſatility of his 
Dialectic was calculated to thicken and con- 


1 


Wie xvii, . 8. . 
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km, rather than diſpel * ; ; and; could he have 
ſeen that part which boaſts of reformation, 
Kill - ſhackled in the purſuit of theologio 
truth, by its ſophiſms and uſeleſs diſputa- 


tions, and by keeping men blundering on 


from age to age in the thorny wilds of ſchiools 


divinity : :—could he have foreſeeri theſe hurt- 


ful conſequences, inſtead of committing this 
part of his works to the care of the too 


faithful Theophraſtus, the maſter and the 


ſcholar would have ſacrificed them together 


upon the altar of ſacred truth. And, od 
he have read in the book of light and 
fe that heavenly precept Love your 


4 enemies, he would have expunged that 
contrary propoſition, by which his morality 
is diſgraced, as militating againſt every prin- 
ciple. or humanity and ſound religion ; and 


he would have improved, or elſe. abandoned 


his ethical ſyſtem, a8 ſuperſeded by one infi- 


»The court of Rome wel knew the I Pads of | 
© the School logic in ſupporting their authority; they 
© knew it could be employed more ſucceſsfully in diſguiſe 


ing error, than in vindicating truth: and Puffendorf 


© De Monarchia Pontificis Romani ſcruples not to inſinuate, 


© that they patronized it for this very reaſon.” Beattie's 
| ja, on . p- 360. 8 | 


 nitely 


. 


—— — 


— 
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nitely more perfect: whilſt his theology, in in 
which he excelled all philoſophers before 
him, if Plato be excepted, would have ſoared 


on a ſublimer wing to the heaven at which. 
it aimed *, | 1 


0 
| 
| 
1 
! 
'4 
z 
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| 


Bee the gth book of his dau ea and the laſt Chaps 
ters of his Phyſics, * | 
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Of Theological REAasoNING, 


— 
my 


ATH Reaſon, then, no concern at all 
in the eſtabliſhment of Faith ? and is 
Faith that. blind virtue, which mortals are to 
embrace, without the conſent of the Under- 
ſtanding? | =” 
Although Reaſon has no > dire coneern ei- 

ther in the act of forming the principle of 
theology by an inductive . or in that 


of deducing from it the truths of. religion by 
any mediate operation, or in that of proving 


_ theſe. truths from any grounds in nature: the 


| Neceſſity of the principle itſelf, of the ſuper- 

natural revelation by which it was eommu- 

nicated to mankind, and of the ſtupendous. 

myſteries which that "revelation contains: 

5 „ theſe 
4 | 


Tarn. 49 


theſe are topics, Which have been ſucceſsfully 
urged by the learned in divinity, from the 

natural infirmity of the intellef and the will 
of men, as from an univerſal fact verified | in 
experience, by which, as moral agents, they 
are found diſqualified both to {now and to 40 
the will of their moral Governor *; ſo that, 
without ſuch a divine interpoſition, the con- 
nection between him and his accountable 
creatures would be diſſolved, and the original 
intention of their Creator, which all eh 
and heaven cannot overturn, would be de- 
feated. And whilſt, in ſuch indirect and col- 
lateral concluſions as are founded upon facts, 


3 Natural Reaſon, contemplating the attributes of the 
© Deity, diſcovered to us, that when human abilities alone 
© are too weak to ſupport us in the performance and diſ- 
= « charge of moral duty, God will lend his helping hand to 
© aid our ſincere endeavours, by enlightening the [ntell-& 
© and purifying the Will, by impreſſing upon the firſt all 
© the ſpeculative and practical truths, which the divine 
principle of Faith contains, and by purifying and ſup- 
« porting the Will in the embracing and executing that 
* moral righteouſneſs, the foundation of that Faith by 
© which men are to be juſtified, and to which is annexed 
by the ht ary of ETERNAL LIFE in happineſs.“ i 
Es Warb. Div. 2 B. ix. 
46 48 Bp. C Gibſon's 2d Paſt. Jt rn ay 4s 
Vol. II. 1 Neaſon 
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Reaſon may find its juſt and fair account ; the 
truth of the holy Scriptures, which diſplay 
theſe facts, may receive light and confirma- 
tion from theſe concluſions. But though, in 
oppoſition to the fictions and hypotheſes of 
the patrons of natural religion, Reaſon may 
lend her modeſt aid in ſupport of this general 
argument: to judge of this Neceſſity reſts 
ſolely and properly with God, who, as in 
creating them at firſt, ſo in giving to men his 
revelation afterwards, acted from the pure 
motive of his Miſadbm prompted by his Love 
attributes which tranſcend all human thought. | 


0 FT TR of the at ſuch a re- 
velation containing ſuch a principle, with its: 
myſteries and credentials, was actually ſent 
from God and received by men, by examin- 
ing the. evidences and circumſtances. which 
accompanied it—the time When the place 
where, the manner how, it was delivered 
the form in which it deſcends to us—and in 
What it is contained together with the par- 
ticular ſubſtance and 3 of it—and how 
every: part is to be rightly underſtood: theſe 
are che various and extenſive ſubjects, which 

8 oonſtitute 


PT a 3 1 


conſtitute the ſublime office of TrmzoLOGIC 
REASONING, and the proper Study of Divinity. 

This extenſive body of reaſoning is what a 
Faith which is rational, ſuch as that of our 
holy religion, not only admits, but actually 
requires. It forms the indiſpenſable duty of 
all, who have leiſure and ability for the ſearch, 
with all diligence and perſeverance to purſue 
this reaſoning. It is the proper and more 
particular buſineſs of thoſe, who, for the in- 
ſtruction of chriſtians, devote themſelves to 
the exalted and honourable profeſſion of divi- 
nity: and it ſhould be, in a certain degree, 
the employment of all, who would give a 
reaſon of the hope that is in them. — — 
And mortal man need not complain, that the 
uſe of his Reaſon, in the concerns of his Re- 
ligion, is either precluded or ſuperſeded by 
the too high aſſumptions of Faith: for theſe 
various topics of enquiry and learning open 
fields of inveſtigation which will afford room 
for the ableſt exertions of his underſtanding 
to the longeſt Fe of human nes ns 


A very general ſketch of the Grounds and 
Method US Reafening i in Theology, or matters 


5 Peter li. 15. 


Ea. 1 
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of Religion ; and of the Interpretation of the 
Holy Seri tures, General, and Particular ; : 
ſubjects, which conſtitute the STUDY or Di- 
VINITY in its various and i important branches, 
is all that the general plan. of theſe lectures 
permits me to attempt. 


i 


28 ECT. I. ; 
of the Thin and Ma rhop of REA- 
SONING in Divinity. 45 


HE principle of Theology ſelf, as well 
as the truths which it contains, lying 
out of the verge of human, knowledge, and 
being totally different from all other princi- 
ples, and kinds of truth; the RRASON ING, 
which is adapted to the province of Divinity, 
will be found, both in its GRounDs and Mx- 
Tho, different, in the aggregate, from every 
tier kind. Wn 


Wherever general principles are concerned, 
the reaſoning 18, firſt t the Principle, and 
N then 


7 Tau . 53 


then om the Principle, excepting in the 
Mathematics, where it is. chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, the latter: In Theology, it has been 
obſerved, there is no mediate proceſs of rea- 
ſon, by which the truths of religion can be 
deduced im the principle: it may, however, 
be properly ſaid that, in Divinity, we reaſon 
to the Principle; but from Grounds of a dif- 
ferent nature, and in a Method totally dif- 
ferent, from what we do in all the other 
A 1 
This ſupernatural principle is not eſtabliſhed 
upon an Induction of particular truths, by 
which it is made univerſal, from which uni- 
verſality its doctrines are entitled to our Faith: 
but Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God*;” in which ſen- 
tence, the Apoſtle has propoſed the Princi- 
ciple itſelf, or the Teſtimony of God, the 
Means through which we receive it, which 
is hearing, and the end or effect which it is 
calculated to produce, or the conviction of 
Faith. The Principle 1 is a divine fact, to be 
proved by the various Means by which it was 
confirmed and is conveyed to us, which are 


95 | No 2.4 3 Rom. X. 17. 
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the juſt GRounDs of reaſoning, and which 
alone warrant and ſupport a reaſonable Faith. 
Rx AsON N, therefore, in Divinity, re- 
ſpects theſe Means through which the light 
of Revelation, by which the divine Teſti. 
mony was communicated, was eſtabliſhed in 
the world, and conveyed down to us in theſe 
diſtant ages: and the Mzruop which it 

| purſues, will be to take the Bible in our 
hand, which profeſſes to contain this word of 
God, and to trace its hiſtory through the 
intervening ages, and countries, and the per- 
ſons of its editors, up to the time, place, and 
perſons, in which, and by whom it was ori- 
ginally written; which will prove its authen- 
ticity. From the proof of its authenticity 
| Reaſon will proceed to evince its divine au- 
thority, by examining all thoſe various teſts 
and marks of a ſupernatural commiſſion, 
which are every where inſeparably inter- 
woven with its contents; and which are 
called the External Evidences of religion : 
which authority Reaſon will farther confirea, 
by examining the moral import of its immor- 
tal argument ; or the Internal Evidence of its 
4 By theſe, which ate the Means, 
Reaſon 


< 
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Reaſon will be conducted ſafely and logically | 
to the infallible Principle, the Word or Teſti- 
mony of God, in which Faith at once finds its 
repoſe and end; and Reaſon will have only 
to interpret the meaning of that myſterious 
book in which they are recorded Or, 
Reaſon may perform this religious taſk, by 
purſuing the reverſe of this order, through 
the Internal and External Evidences of this 
Authority, to the Authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures down to ourſelves, forming the 
conviction of our Faith on the fame frm and 
ſolid grounds. $3: 


In bringing. Reaſon down the deſcending 
line, the different GRounDs on which it ar- 
cues, the different offices which it performs, 
or the Mr Rob it purſues, will be ſomething 
like the following. 


All Truth Fu born of God; and, as every 
diſpenſation of it, whether natural or revealed, 
proceeds from him, all the parts of it, how- 
ever different they may be in kind, are con- 
ſiſtent and correſpondent members of one per- 
fect whole, Thus truth is evermore the way 
TS RR. - 


10 truth; che leſs leading to the greater, the 
inferior to the ſuperior, in a regular but ſub. 
lime gradation : and, that the knowledge 
and certainty' of one part is the only right 
road to the knowledge and certainty of ano- 
ther, is the cardinal PIO fundamental maxim 
of ſound logic. As, from firſt and intuitive 
principles of external and internal ſenſe, Hu- 
man truths are derived of different kinds; ſo, 
by a ſublimer effort, from theſe human truths, 
as new Grounds or Principles, reaſon aſcends 
to thoſe which are divine. And this is the 
great connecting link between natural and 
ſupernatural knowledge, annexed to the foot- 
ſtool of God, from which the golden chain 
depends, by which Reaſon aſcends from earth 
to heaven. WG, 
This method of conveying his FOR evihe 
into the minds of men, by connecting them 
with truths of which they were poſſeſſed be- 
fore, and theſe the moſt natural and familiar, 
was univerſally adopted by our Lord, who 
never ſtooped to the formalities of an uſeleſs 
logic. Inſtead of defining and ſyllogizing, we 
find him perpetually illuſtrating and explain 
ing ſpiritual and heavenly things, by the ana- 


Wi. | 
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Fo and n of thoſe which are tem- 
poral and earthly. Of this conduct of our 

divine maſter and inſtructor, I ſhall only bring 
one example out of a thouſand; and that, 
becauſe it lays thoſe very fundamental 
GrounDs, from which we are enabled to 
reaſon in Divinity,-—On aſſerting to the 
Phariſees and Scribes that he was The light 

of the world,” in proof of this ſpiritual | 

and important truth, he does not run into 
ſpeculative argument or metaphyſical diſcuſ- 
ſion, which men could not poſſibly under- 

ſtand, however true; but he appeals to a pub- 
lic fact which experience and long ufage had 
rendered moſt familiar to their underſtanding ; 
It is written in your law, that the teſti- 
„ mony of two men is true;“ from which 
teſtimony of two, he directly argues to the 
ſimilar truth of his divine commiſſion, “ I 
am one that bear witneſs of myſelf, and 
the Father that hath ſent me beareth wit- 
% neſs of me d.“ — But, in his anſwers and 
expreſſions, more was generally meant than 
met the ear : and we ſhall find theſe two hea- 
venly witneſſes, in the different evidences 


John viii. 17, 18. 


which 
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which they brought forward, in luppert of 
this new light of the world, laying two dif- 
| ferent and important Grounds of Theologic 
Reaſoning. 


> 


1. In the ſame tontbtoncs with the Jewiſh 


doctors, our Lord puts this pointed and deci- 
five queſtion, «© Which of you convinceth 
* me of 8IN, and, if I ſpeak the truth, why 
& do ye not believe me?“ He is in ſcrip- 


ture eminently and expreſsly ſtyled the Word, 


which Word conſiſts of the Do&rmes which 
he taught, and of which he was himſelf the 
ſubject; and of the Precepts which he deli- 
vered, and of which he was Himſelf the pat- 
tern: and Which of you,” faid he in this 
important view of himſelf, ** convinceth me 
1 of fin?” For the truth of what he ſaid, 
of his doctrines and of his precepts, he ap- 
pealed, by this pointed queſtion, to that moral 


truth, which his hearers had acquired in a 
natural way, and were convinced of from 
the principle of internal ſenſe; drawing 4 
proof of his own divinity from the eternal 


difference of good and evil, virtue and vice, 


bor 2000 vill. 46. 0 


written 


of TzxvrTy, 


written by the hand of nature on the hearts 
of men, to be, among other uſes, a fami- 
liar and ſtanding witneſs of himſelf; con- 
cluding, and teaching all men to conclude, | 
that, if upon examining his Word, by this 
native unerring witneſs, it be found perfectly 
conſiſtent with their beſt ideas of the Goodieſ# 
of God, and ſuperior to their beſt ideas, it 
muſt, in all reaſon, be alſo conſiſtent with 
the ſiſter attribute of his Truth. —“ And if 
« ſay the truth, why do ye not. be- 
„ lieve me?” 

Thus, it is by the N of Moral ruth | 
deduced in a natural way from the internal 
principle of conſciouſneſs*, that reaſon is en- 
abled to form a deciſive ui dt of the ſub- 
ject-· matter of revelation; which is, there- 
fore, if not properly to be called a principle, 
2 ſufficient GROUND of ſolid reaſoning in 
matters of religion. Should any thing be 
found in Scripture as taught or enjoined of 
God, which, when fully underſtood, palpa- 
bly contradicts his moral attributes, as they 
are diſcovered by the light of conſcience and 
natural reaſon, (which are our firſt, and as 


4 „ 3 & 
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far as they go, true, lights ;) ſhould any 

thing be found which is vicious, immoral, and 

ſinful, oppoſite to his very being: we may 

and do fafely conclude, that it could not 
proceed from Him, who is the author of good 

and not of evil. On the contrary, if the 
whole religious diſpenſation, both doctrinal 

and moral, betray that ſuperabundant mercy 
and goodneſs, and good-will to men, which 
exceed all human conception, and which muſt 

be divine, it affords a moſt ſtrong preſump- 

tion, almoſt amounting to a full and poſitive 

proof, that it aſſuredly came from him. 

Founded, as they are, in the unſearchable 
Wim of the Godhead, (to judge of which 
attribute of the divine nature, the whole order 
of intellectual beings and their relations are to 
be taken into the account,) many of the doc- 
trines of our religion are tranſcendently ſub- 
lime, and ſome of them above the higheſt 
reach of our underſtanding to compaſs, or 
our imagination to conceive; but to deter- 
mine of the great Mercy and Goodne/s which 
they accord to the human race, the only re- 
lations to be conſidered are thoſe between God 
„ and 


of Tau rn. 0 


and mant: and theſe attributes, ſhining upon 
the face of the whole Chriſtian Alpen mieten 
with the benigneſt influence, betray to natu- 
tural reaſon SSchtpse ud marks of its divine 
extraction; holding out “ a bright and ſhin- 
ing light,” by which we Ke in its conſti- 
tution the hand of an immaculate original. 
This is a ſpecies of evidence which is mixed 
and inter woven in the vitals of our religion, 
and inherent in its very ſubſtance “ And the 
« Word was made fleſh and dwelt among 
„ us, and we beheld his glory as of the only 
60 begotten of the Father, full of Grace — 
bs Truth b. 8 5 
Thus that MoR Ar. df which is to 
form the crown and conſummation of a juſ- 
tifying Faith, is made its firſt credential and 
foundation : ſo much order, beauty, har- 
mony, and conſiſtence, pervade the whole of 
God's moral government, and conſpire to the 


N of the N wn, 


By this INTERNAL "TEE of his Word 
addreſſed. to the hearts and conſciences of 


x See Warb. Div. Leg. b. ix. p. 26. 
ohn! j. 17. a 
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men, Chriſt was & one who bore witneſs of 
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I. But, however neceſſary and fundamen- 
tal this ſpecies of Evidence may be to a reli- 
gion which aſſumes to have come from God, 
it is not ſufficient of itſelf alone to evince 
the authority of a divine commiſſion i, Our 
[6 | Lord, 


EF In reverence to Truth, I hold myſelf obliged to own, 
© that, in my opinion, the REASONABLENEss of a Doctrine 
« pretended to come immediately from God, is, of itſelf alone, 

© No PROOF, but a PRESUMPTION only, of ſuch its divine Ori- 

© vinal: becauſe though the excellence of the Doctrine ( even 
* allowing it to ſurpaſs all other moral teaching whatſoever) 
may ſhew it to be worthy of God, yet, from that ſole 
© excellence, we cannot certainly conclude that it came im- 
© mediately from him; ſince we know not to what heights 
of moral knowledge the human underſtanding, unaſſiſted 
4 by inſpiration, may arrive. Not even our full experience 
© that all the Wiſdom of Greece and Rome comes ex- 
© tremely ſhort of the Wiſdom of the GospeL, can ſupport | 
© us in concluding, with certainty, that this Goſpel was 
© ſent immediately from God, We can but doubtfully 

« gueſs, what excellence may be produced by a well · culti- 
© yated Mind, further bleſſed with a vigorous temperament, 
and a happy organization, of Body. The amazement 
© into which Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, in Nature, 
© threw the learned world, as ſoon as men became able to 
C comprehend their Truth and TON ſufficiently ſhews, 

6 what 


Lord, therefore, appeals to another, though 
not more eſſential, more obvious and convinc- 
ing, teſt, which ſtamps an irrefragable ſeal 
on the heavenly embaſſy. And the Fa- 
ther that: hath ſent me beareth witneſs 
« of me.” 
To call the attention of men to this other 
Evidence, as more obvious to their apprehen- 
ſion, and in itſelf more palpable and direct, 
he uſes this ſtrong and figurative language k. 
elf I bear witneſs of myſelf, my witneſs is 
«© not true,” (being only the “ teſtimony 
6 f one,” and inſufficient of itſelf), pro- 


© what little conception it had, that the human faculties 
© could ever riſe ſo high, or ſpread ſo wide. i 

On the whole, therefore, we conclude, that, ftritly 
. ſpeaking, there is no ground of conviction ſolid and ſtrong 
<'enough to bear the weight of ſo great an intereſt, but 
© that which riſes on Mis exe worked by the firſt Meſ- 
© ſengers of a new Religion, in ſupport and confirmation of 
© their Mrss10n. 

That is MiRacLEs Ry Mix AclEs ONLY, demon- 
* ſtrate that the Doctrine, which is ſeen to be worthy of 
God, did, indeed, co IMMEDIATELY from him. 
Warb. Div. Leg. b. ix. c. 5. : 
* That he ſpeaks figuratively is obvious 1 e 
paſſage in St. John's Goſpel, where ſpeaking direciiy he 
contradicts theſe words Though l. I La record of my= 
ay ſelf, my record is true. 55 Ville 14. 
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ff cetding in the ſame ſublime and pointed ſtyle, 
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4% of me, that the Father hath ſent me; 
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There i is another that beareth witneſs of 
me, and I know that the witneſs which 


he witneſſeth of me is true: for the Works 
that the Father hath given me to finiſh ; 


the ſame Works that I do bear witneſs 


and the Father himſelf which hath ſent 
me hath borne witneſs of me l.“ If I 
do not the Works of my Father, believe 


me not. But, if I do, though ye believe 
not me, believe the Wokks: that ye may 


know and believe that the Father is in me, 
and I in him u.“ | 


This ſecond wind of his oy to 3 


Chriſt appealed, which he calls Works, were 
the moſt plain and obvious Fas, intimately 
connected with his Doctrines and Precepts, as 
collateral vouchers of their divinity. After 
eſtimating the Internal or Moral Evidence, 
the next 61885 of Reaſon is to canvaſs the 
pretenſions of Revelation upon the GROUND 
of theſe external concomitant facts. 


The nature of Fads,. as a ſpecies of truth, 


was analyzed 1 in the firſt volume of this work, 


ky ? John v. 31 32, 36. » John x. 37 38. 
to 


"of Turn. oY 65 


to Wifi 1 muſt now recall the attention of 


my reader ; as they are thoſe human truths, 
by which the author of our religion leads men 
immediately to the belief of its divine myſ- 
teries. This ſpecies of truth was found to be 
more direct and obvious than any other; opetr 
to the apprehenſion, and familiar to the mind, 

of all men; reſulting immediately from the 
individual objects elcnted to the eye, the moſt 
perfect of the ſenſes; ſpringing from effects 


the ſelves, without attention to their re- 


er cauſes; and requiring nothing for their 


fon, time, and place, or for their conviction, 


but that the /ex/es be ſound, competent, and 
well-informed. And, from their frequency 
and inceſſant occurrence, in the ordinary 
courſe of human things, Facts are not only 
moſt- obvious and familiar in themſelves, but 


alſo in their proximate and efficient cauſes . 

The Fach which our Saviour laid as an 
important GRrovND, from which men were to 
reaſon to the truth of his religion, were as 
Palpable to the ſenſes, and as eaſy to the ap- 


Prehenſions, of all men, as it is aa for 
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„ » See Chap. IX. 3 
Vo. II. 4 . G F | | | 
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proof, but the coincidence of pranſaBion per- 
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any facts to be; differing only from the moſt 


common and ordinary that occur in the na- 
tural courſe of things, in one particular, 
which difference was as clearly to be appre- 
hended by the plaineſt conception, as they 
were themſelves. And it is to this important 
difference, to which they owe their evidence : 
for, whereas other. facts are the effects of 
common and ordinary cauſes; theſe were ſtill 
more obviouſly the immediate effects of a 
m oft Uncommon and extraordinary C auſe.. 


From the operation of this uncommon and 
extraordinary Cauſe, not producing. new phe- 
nomena in a natural way, but doing wonder- 
Ful and particular acts, and producing won- 

| cerful and particular effects, in a ſupernaturad 
.one, theſe Facts, appointed as the concomi- 
tant proofs and evidences of the religious dif- 
penſation, were called Powers or Miracles; ; 
being, indeed, ſuch ** Works as no man can 
« © except God be with him,” whoſe all- 
wiſe and perfect nature could not employ 
them to ſanction a lie, but to confirm and 


eſtabliſh the moſt r and beneficial 
truths. Wes 


W /. % + | 4 


Theſe 


— 
© 


ur 6 


Abele miracles, however new, and differ- 
ent from the ordinary and uniform experience 
of men, and the common effects of common 
cauſes, and, on that account, the leſs credi- 
ble in themſelves ; yet, being the only ade- 
quate credentials which could confirm to 
men the Teſtimony of God and the divine 
commiſſion of his Son, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the ends of a diſpenſation ſo import- 
ant as to involve the happineſs of the human 
race, they derive a credit both from their ſin- 
gular neceſſity, and the ſingular importance 
of their final.cauſe; and, Nen ſupported by 
human teſtimony which is ſufficiently au- 
thentic, they are entitled to the belief of all 
future ages“. , were alſo pronounced 


an 1 , 2 : 8 s 
c wt , * „* , , 6 R : : ; ' 
| k 5 4 8 


4 K Mizaciz, even when beſt ſupported by n 
. teſtimony, needeth to be {till further qualified, ere it can 
© deſerve credit of a rational Believer : namely, that it be 
© ſo connected with the ſyſtem to which it claims relation, 
© as that it ſeem to make 125 of it or to as lee to 
its completion. 5 

c Ir is otherwiſe in Fagl dkbovledges to bis within the 
: | yergo of nature and human agency. Here all that is 
c wanted to recommend them to our EONS bs the n, 
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and declared by their agent, the perſon who 


Was inveſted with the ſupernatual power of 
Working 


* Wolle! in pretended Facts beyond the verge of nature 


and human agency, ſuch as thoſe we call Mtracvtovs, 


© much more is required when offered to our belief. The 
* controul and arreſt of the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, by 
© the God and Author of Nature, either mediately or im- 

mediately, is a thing which COMMoN EXPERIENCE hath 


0 
© rendered ſo extremely improbable, that it will at leaſt ba- 


© lance the very beſt human teſtimony, ſtanding unſup- 
© ported and alone. And why? Becauſe ordinary Facts 
carry their CAUSES openly and manifeſtly along with 
© them: or if not ſo, yet none are required, as we are 
© convinced their cauſes muſt be intrinſically there, But in 
Facts pretended to be miraculous, the immediate efficient 


. *.caufe'is extrinſical; and therefore leaves room for doubt 


; and uncertainty : or rather, when, in this caſe, men per- 
© ceive no cauſe, they are apt to conclude there is none; 


or, in other words, that the report is falſe and groundlefs. | 
© So that when the whole evidence of the Fact, deemed. mi- 


*, raculous, is folely.c compriſed j in human teſtimony, and is, 
in its nature, contrary . to: UNIFORM. EXPERIENCE, the 


© Philoſopher will, at leaſt, ſuſpend his belief, "= 


But though in all MIRACLES, that i is, in Facts deemed 
i * miraculous, the EFFICIENT CAUSE Continues unknown ; ; 


e yet, in thoſe which our holy Religion 4 ſeems, to Dial 


+ #4 wc. A 


© mend to our belief, the FINAL GAVSE 5 a Iways ft ands a 5 
9 5, parent. And, if that . Cauſe | be. io important : as to. tn 
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© the Miracle neceſſary to. the ends. of the 1 DISPENSATION, 


tis js all that can n realonably be required to entitle it to 
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working them, to be expreſsly given as the 


ſanding teſt, as the broad ſeal, of his divine 


8 


JT 


LY 


'our ele; when propoſed to us with the ſame fullnek of 
human teſtimony which, js ſufficient to eſtabliſh a com- 


mon fact: ſince, in this caſe, we have the MORAL AT- 
TRIBUTES or THE DEITY to ſecure us from an error, 
ſo fatal to our welfare, 


Andi the confining our belief of Mb brace within theſe 


bounds,” wipes away (as I conceive) all the miſerable ſo- 

phiſtry of our modern pretenders to Philoſophy, both at | 
home and abroad, againſt Mix AcrEs, on pretence of 
their being contrary to GENERAL EXPERIENCE, in the 
ordinary courſe of things, At leaſt the TxuR Po- 
SOPHER [Mr. Locke] fo thought, when he made that 
ſtrict enquiry into Truth, towards the concluſion of his 
immortal Work — Though coMMON EXPERIENCE (fays 


he) AND THE- ORDINARY COURSE OF THINGS have 
juſtly a weighty influence on the minds of men to make 


them give or refuſe credit to any. thing propoſed to their 


© belief; yet there is ONE CASE wherein the STRANGE- 


NESS -of the facts LESSENS NOT THE ASSENT to a fait 


teſtimony given of it. For where SUPERNATURAL 
events are SUITABLE ro THE ENDS AIMED AT BY 


HIM who hath power to change the courſe of nature, 
then, under ſuch circumſtances, they may be FITTER to 


procure belief by how much the more they are BEYOND 
on CONTRARY TO ORDINARY OBSERVATION, This is 
the proper cafe of MiRacLes, which, well atteſted, do 
not only find credit themſelves, but give a me to other 
Lena) which need * i N p | 


Warb. Div. Leg. b. ix, c. 5. 
F 3 ; dconmmiſſion, 
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commiſſion, to which it was. ſo requiſite ; 
and, to complete their atteſting power, they 
were eſſentially and inſeparably connected 
with the moſt important part of the diſpenſa- 
tion, and of the truths themſelves L. Thus, 
both from the expediency. of the thing, the 


declaration of their agent, and their ſelf. im- 
portance, they derive the ſtrongeſt credibility. | 


pc We come next to that ſecond Species of Mi racles 
| © whole ſubject makes ſo eſſential a part in the Oeconomy 


< of the Gosesr, that, without it, the whole would be 
© vain and fruitleſs. The firſt and principal of this ſpe- 
© cies is the MigacLE of Chriſt's Reſurrection from the 
© Dead. If Chrift be not RAISED (faith Saint Paul) your 


faith is vain; you are yet in your ſins. And St, Peter 


. © "uſes the ſame argument to ſhew the NEgCEssITY of his 
© Maſter's refurredtion—God (ſays he) raiſed him up, hav- 
© ing looſed the pains of death ; BECAUSE IT WAS NOT 

< Po$SIBLE THAT HE SHOULD BE HOLDEN or 11.—If 
« Chriſt himſelf was not ſeen to enjoy the fruits of that 
c Redemption, which was of his own procuring, what 
c hopes could be entertained for the reſt of mankind?, Would 
it not have been too plauſibly concluded, that this expe- 
© dient REDEMPT10N had proved ineffectual by ChRIsr's 
not riſing ? So neceſſarily (connected in the Apoſtle? s opi- 
nion) was the Min AcLkE of our Saviour's viſible reſur- 


| 44 reftion with the very eſſence of the Chriſtian ] Faith— 


« Thus, we ſee, the Mazel of the r | 
. made a Ty pare of the integrity of the Goſpel.” 
| Warb. Div. Leg: b. "i of 


SETS erde 
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of TRurn. * 51 


80 plain whe eaſy of apprehenſion, are both 
"hs nature and uſe of Miracles, that funda- 
mental groundwork of the Chriſtian Faith, 
But ſome men, loſing themſelves in the mazes 
of philoſophy, poffeſs the unhappy talent of 
puzzling the plaineſt things: and, what is a 
greater evil, they draw others into the toils 
in which they have been taken, who, in 
vainly ſtruggling to get free, entangle them- 
ſelves the more, till the whole dene be- | 
comes a maze of perplexity and error 1, 

By this ExTERNAL EVIDENCE of Works, 
. the Father that ſent him bare witneſs 
of . W. A a 
Founded i in the ine em of the aura 5 
and external Senſes, ſo clear and convincing 

are theſe GRouNps of Evidence, the one inhe- 

rent in the very vitals of the religious diſpen- 
| fation, and the other eſſentially connected 
with it, to which our Lord appealed in proof 
oof that Truth” which he brought down 
from heaven to be the . Light of the world,” 
in that conciſe and expreſſive declaration, 
IJ am one that bear witneſs of myſelf; and 
108 the F ather which hath ſent me beareth 


2 C Mr. Hume and bs opponents. n 
. 5 "> ©. 44 net, - 
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6 witneſs of me.“ And, when che blind 
obſtinacy of his pre ;udiced and perverted hear- 


ers ſhut their eyes againſt the full blaze of 


this twofold light, with that dignity and ſub- 
limity of chamcier, which diſtinguiſhed all 
that he ſaid or did, he condemned \theix dou- 


ble blindneſs in this ſummary and deciſive 


ſentence And now have they both ſeen 
« and hated both Ms my My. Farm. . 


Theſe two ae of TOPS 10 _—_ 


different from each other, are jointly indiſ- 


penſable to the eſtabliſhment of that Divine 


Teſtimony which is the infallible principle of 
all revealed religion, mutually ſupporting and 
ſupported by each other The internal purity 


of the Doctrine proving that the Miracle which 
accompanied it was wrought of God: and the 
divine power of the Miracle proving, in its out, 5 


the Kanu 05 the e 1 25 
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* John xv. 24. 


. * © So little being known of the powers of created 1 . 


0 rits, ſuperior to ourſelves, (fome of which we are taught 
to believe are beneficent to man, and ſome averſe) all 
© that we can conclude of Mix Ack Es, conſidered only in 


C * — that — are the work of agents, able, 
| - * 
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in ſome inſtances, to controul Nature, and divert her 


24.8 A N 4 : . 


'4 purpoſes, cannot be known, but by che ature of that 
* Dodrine, in fupport of which, the pretended MirActes 


original of the Doctrine propoſed to our belief, till it be 


— 


* * * . R J 1 H ö : 
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Fo 


III. 51 15 addition to this again gilt of 


Miracles exerciſed by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
for the rational foundation of his religion, in 


from her eſtabliſhed cqurſe,—But whether this controul 
© be performed immediately by the God of Nature, or by 


Agents acting under his direction, or, on the contrary, 


< by malignant agents, at enmity, with Man, and, for a 
time, permitted to indulge their perverſe and hurtful 


* are performed. The cancluſion from this is, that TE 


c MixAcrEs ARE TO BE VERIFIED BY THE DOCTRINE» 
But then, ſince we know ſo little of the extent of the 


© human underſtanding, we cannot determine of the truc 


* ſupported by MizacLgs: now the concluſion from this 
© is, that the YOFTRAKE, 38 To BE VERAFIED BY: 
Mnzactes. 
— jn this there i is no reuidefs return of an unprogreſ 
* five argument; but a regular proceſſion of two diſtin 
and different Truths, till the whole reaſoning becomes 
complete. In truth, they afford mutual aſſiſtance to 
* one another; yet not by taking back what they had 
© given; but þy continuing to, hold what en had i. 
« parted to the ſupport of the other. 
On the whole, we conclude, chat if any Meſſengers 


. ever wanted the CaepanTIALs or MiracLes, they 


«© were the firſt MessENGERS or Gon, in the revealed 


7 * of the tte Wab, Div. Leg. b. ix. c. 5. 
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the ſame intereſting conference with the 
Jewiſh doors, our Lord appealed to ano- 
ther GROUND of External Evidence, of a dif- 
ferent and more complicated kind, in which 
the ſame miraculous power was conſpicuouſly, 
and ſtill more wonderfully, dif played. « Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
« haye eternal life: and they are they which 
« teſtify of me t 75 18 | 
This is the evidence of Prorussy, Gd 
on a natural truth, which is eyinced by the 
experience of men in every age That the 
knowledge of future contingent events is out of 
_ the reach. F all human Fare. ht; and conſe- 
quently, that, when the prediction of ſuch 
events is verified in fact, a divine interpoſi- 
tion muſt obviouſly have been made, for ſome 
important purpoſe. , To atteſt the truth of a 
ſupernatural, revelation, was frequently de- 
clared by our Lord himſelf, and the other 
illuſtrious perſons who were favoured with 
this divine gift, to be that important purpoſe; 
and we cannot doubt the truth of this decla- 
ration, when made by thoſe who were com- 
miſſioned with the power, ang Faenchen with 
the means. 
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The Evidence of Prophecy is of vaſt va 
riety and extent, though connected in one 
wonderfully, conſiſtent chain; having accom-— 
panied the diſpenſation of Theologie truth 
from the earlieſt ages, before the perſonal Ad- 
vent of Chriſt, in whom, as in a centre, the 
whole was united ; and being farther extended 
and enlarged by him and his Apoſtles, ſo as 
to accompany it with its auen * | | 
f ogg all future time. 


This is a moſt Fruitful and growing field of 
theological ſtudy, in which the learned divine 
will meet with an extenſive and ſublime em- 

ployment. This ſpecies of external evidence 
diſplays the moſt wonderful art and profound 
eontrivance of its author having its events 
connected with each other, and diſtributed 
through all ages to the termination of the 
whole religious ſcheme: | yet ſo involved in 
darkneſs, that the moſt penetrating eye cannot 
foreſee them till they eventually come to paſs, 
hen the powers of the human mind are loft 
in aſtoniſhment at their exact correſpondence 
with the predictions. In this field of ſtudy 

the office of the theologiſt 1 is by no means to 
anticipate the een in which his imagina- 
| | | tion 
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| = en will lead him into a ubyrnth of error; 
| to ſtudy the language of prophecy, and 
to'attend'with a watchful eye to the hiſtory 
of things and changes as they happen in the 
world, and to claſs events with their predic- 
tions, as they are found clearly to correſpond. 
But to expatiate in this field of Prophecy would 
extend theſe lectures much beyond the limits 
of 8 plan pected,” 4 
With one or other of theſe External Evi. 
a the Chriſtian Church hath been ſup- 
plied, according ta its different. circumſtances. 
and occaſions, and as they were beſt ſuited to 
the. pu rpoles of religion. Mirackes, ſtriking 
. immediately upon the ſenſes, were beſt calcu · 
lated for the firſt planting of a new religion: 
but they could not be continued through fu- 
ture ages; for, by being perpetually repeated, 
in time they would have loſt their very na- 
ture, and with that their evidence. When 
Miracles began to be withdrawn, Prophecy 
began to operate, which could not produce 
an immediate effect on the, firſt! witneſſes, 
requiring fome time after its enunciation; 
and it was thus ps prepared! to ſupply their place. 
} | | With 


of. F, R U #1 a. _ 
With ©. it is a! e and more 
laſting evidence: : for, whilſt. we have Mira- 
cles only on record, loſing, perhaps, ſome- 
thing of their force by time; We have Pro- 
phecy, in ſome part of its chain, in the act 
of completion, and growing more and more 
convincing, till, by the germinant luxuriancy 
of its branches gradually ripening their — 
its force become irreſiſtible. 


By this divine expedient © the ſovereign 
* Maſter, who no leſs manifeſts his conſtanb 
+ preſence to the moral, than to the natural, 
government of the world, has been graci- 
ouſly! pleaſed' to give to theſe later ages of 
the church more than an equivalent for 
what he had beſtowed upon the earlier, in 
beginning to ſhower down on his choſen 
ſcrvarite of the new Covenant the riches of 
his Prophecy, as the power of working 
Miracles abated— And hence the Wiſdom 
{of the divine diſpenſer 1 is ſtill further ſeen 
in making Prophecy not only the Arongeſt, bur 
5 the Lab, and concluding, evidence of a reli- 
: gion, Which, as it was the concluſion of the 
© whole ſcheme of revelation; ſo, having (as 


oY ſhould ow)! the Sax qo portion of its 
don 0395.4 6b we +5; counle 
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4 Gre, to run; that ſpecies of evidetiee, 
* which does not loſe,” but gain, ſtrengtli by 
time, was beſt fitted to pot th it to its? 
6 utmoſt Pen”. am j 44h 


As Miractes ess a teins e een 
to the Moral evidence, ſo this vaſt chain of 
Prophecy, fulfilling and to be fulfilled, con- 
firm the truth of Miracles, in which they 
originated and which they now ſupply; won- 
derfully co-operating with both, and uniting 
in one great deſign, forming together a mag- 
nificent and ſtately ſyſtem, an extenſive fabric, 

of Evidence, equally to be admired / for the 
ſymmetry and ſupport of all the parts, and 
the ny" and e e — the whole. 


4 
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divine Teſtimony is eſtabliſhed, and which | 
are the Grounds of a rational faith, are not 
! only calculated for the purpoſes, of different 
men, according to the times and circumſtances 
under which they are placed; but require a 
different train and METHOD of Reaſoning i in 
their Proper Authentication. | 


12 . a Div. Leg. 5. ix. 0. 6. | ; 
To 


To the 8 of the facts called Mi- 
racles, which were performed by Chriſt him- 
ſelf, the evidence was ſo palpable and direct, 

that, where the mind was candid and well- 
diſpoſed, they produced an immediate and full 
conviction of the whole en of his religion, 
as the Teſtimony of God. 81 0 
To the primitive Chriſtians; 1 were not 
ich eye - witneſſes, the evidence was, indeed, 
one degree removed. Their conviction, how- 
ever, 1 from the immediate report of the 
eye · witneſſes, or elſe from that report at ſe- 
cond hand; which report was, indeed, di- 
rectly confirmed to them by the eye · witneſs 
of other miracles, the, Lord working with 
his ſervants, and confirming the word with 
„ ſigns following.“ In this caſe reaſon had 
a very ſbort and al operation, _ 
In the ſucceeding age, when the canon "of 
the New Teſtament was completing under 
the conduct of inſpiration, theſe evidences 
were confirmed by recent facts, performed i in 
times not far remote, by perſons who were 
known, 1 in places where the. people lived ; 
and publiſhed by theſe perſons, i in theſe times 
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and places, as the original Miracles had been 
themſelves, chalbenging all to contradict them 
if they could: and the conviction of Chriſ- 
tians was founded in the facred writings ſo 
recently atteſted; and in the inſpired autho- 
rity of their reſpective authors, Who could 
be clearly proved. All which' was directly 
confirmed by Prophecies, which were begin- 
ning to be ful filled. In his caſe reaſon half 
a longer operation. e 25 

We, in theſe diſtant ages, are - put under 
very different circumſtances both of time and 
place. The times, in which the truths of 
theology were revealed, and their evidences 
exhibited to the world, and i in which both 
| were committed to written record, are many 
ages removed from ours; and the places are at 
the diſtance of many countries : ſo that they 
muſt neceffarily come down to us through 
the lengthened channel of human tradition. 

For the Teſtimony of God recorded i in the 
holy ſcriptures, which is the governing prin- 
ciple of our faith, we are, therefore, indebted 
to the Teſtimony of men; which opens an ex- 
tenſive and laborious field of W and 

critical diſcuſſioͤn. 
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The Mero which Reaſon is to fol- 
low, in this extenſive diviſion of theology, is, 
by a logical train of hiftorical inveſtigation, to 
eſtabliſh a ſeries of important facts . And 
the firſt queſtion that preſents itſelf to the 
theological enquirer, will be—Whether the 
Senfes of the immediate witneſſes of the ſuper- 
natural facts and evidences of a divine com- 
miſſion were ſound and well-informed, clear 
and competent judges of them, ſubje& to no 

fraud or impoſition *? And to this another 
will ſucceed as its counter-part—Whether 
their credit is to be relied upon as faithful and 
bone ſt Relators 7? — Theſe two queſtions, in their 
joint affirmative, conſtitute the requiſite qua- 
lification of a true witneſs and faithful nar- 
rator, neither deceived himſelf, nor intending 
to deceive others: without which primary 
qualification, any hiſtory may be a | fallacy or or 
an impoſture. 

"Theſe immediate witneſſes or their imme- 
diate friends, the appointed inſtruments of the 
divine een in all its 5 parts, were ſpecially 


* See 2 x. ſet, 1. of the firſt valume. 


* See p. 194, 195, 196, of ditto, 
7 See p. 210, 211. of ditto. 


a and 
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and divinely commiſfioned, and aided by a ſu- 


pernatural power, to commit the whole fub- 
ſtance of its truths and evidences of every kind 
to written record, and authorized by divine 
aſſiſtance to add whatever was neceſſary, by 
way of explanation, prophecy, or exhortation, 
to complete the whole diſpenſation of Grace 
to man; that the faith of future ages might 
not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in 
< the power of God.” The originals or au- 
tographies themſelves of this written record, 
forming the canon of the New T eſtament 
executed: under this infallible guidance, it 
| hath pleaſed divine providence to take away 
from us and out of the world, and only to 
leave copies of them ta be tranſmitted down 
the channel of all future time by human 
means, ſuper- intending, no doubt, ſo ſacred 
a depoſit by the inviſible eye of its onal 
care. 

The queſtions, which ariſe upan theſe cir- 
cumſtances, will, therefore, be—Whether the 
originals themſelves were the genuine pra- 
duftions of thoſe immediate witneſſes or their 
immediate friends, whoſe 'names they bear ? 
Rode Whether theſe prodyQions | had actually 

| the 
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the ſeal of divine inſpiratiun? Then comes a 
moſt important and extenſive ſubject of theolo- 
'gical inquiry and learned inveſtigation—Whe- 
ther thoſe manuſcripts and books which con- 
tain the copies, with their ancient tranſla- 
tions, editions, and quotations in different 
languages, be the N e th of the 
originals? 
And, to conclude this e part of 
the extenſive ſtudy of Divinity, As theſe nu- 
merous manuſcripts, tranſlations, editions, and ( 
quotations are found, upon compariſon, . to I 
differ from each other, though in no very 
eflential points, yet in many particulars of 
ſmaller account; another ſubject of nice exa- 
mination and critical judgment opens itſelf to 
the theologiſt in an extenſive collation and 
compariſon of - correſpondent texts in order 
to inveſtigate, as far as poſſible, the mutila- 
tions, additions, and alterations, which have 
been made throu gh fraud, 1 ignorance, or acci- 
dent, and, by an able and impartial deciſion, 
to o reſtore the us and genuine text. | 
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8⁰ long and "abbilcus' is the way which 
leads fallible men, in theſe diſtant ages, to the 
G 2 „ , mfallible. 
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infallible Principle of Theology,” On th ele 
Grounds of judgment, which are the com- 
moneſt truths of common life, derived from 
the internal and external Senſes, and from 
the documents of ſound and authentic Hiſ- 
tory, (which are as the primary principles, from 
which we reaſon to the divine Teſtimony as 
a ſecondary one,) the truth and certainty of 
the Chriſtian Religion are firmly built. Rea- 
ſon, we have more than once obſerved, can 
only judge of Evidences; and theſe Eyidences 
are the beſt, they are indeed all, which the 
nature of that religion, being purely divine 
and ſpiritual, ſeparate from all human and 
earthly things, can poſſibly admit: and, what - 
ever men may think of them, they were 
thought by Him, who gaye us that religion, 
ſufficient in every age for our information 
and conviction. © They are in all reſpeQs cal- 
culated to vindicate the Goodneſs, and to diſ- 
play the Mercy of God, ** whoſe ways are 
not as our ways, nor thoughts as our 
by thoughts; * who, whether we may be able 
to P them or not, knowing himſelf what 
- cauſes wall produce the deſigned effects, al- 
ways employs the fitteſt means to accompliſh 
? 3 | i e 


the end he has in view ; and who has taken 
eſpecial care, in every part, and under every 
circumſtance, of his religious diſpenſation, 
that our Faith ſhould not ſtand in the wiſ- 
dom of men, but in the power of God.“ 
Buy ſuch a Mr Ron of extenſive and various 
REASONING philoſophically inſtituted and lo- 
gically conducted, and upon theſe GRoNDsS, 
is erected a rational and ſublime Theology ; 


juſt as, in its different province, a ſyſtem of 


Natural philoſophy is erected upon phyſical 
and experimental principles :—a Theology, 
which, as a citadel founded upon a rock, 
challenges, in every age, the aſſaults of infide- 
lity. After the moſt accurate and critical en- 
quiry, the acuteſt diſcernment, and the pro- 
foundeſt learning, which have been repeatedly 
exerted on the one hand ; after all that the 
keeneſt acumen, the ſubtleſt artifice, and the 
deepeſt ſophiſtry, could object on the other, 
- which a ſubject of the greateſt and moſt uni- 
verſal concern to men could not fail to excite : 
upon theſe Grounds the Chriſtian Religion 
has been Ha ;/hed and confirmed, as belt by 
the attacks of its bittereſt adverſaries, as by 
dhe defences of its ableſt advocates, Upon 


G LE theſe 
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theſe Grounds it has gone on conquering and 
to conquer, tien over intereſt and 
ambition, ignorance and learning, friends and 
enemies, the Pope and Ariſtotle. Reaſon 
and ſound Philoſophy are thoſe allies, on 

whoſe honeſt and faithful ſervice ſhe depends. ä 


In every age and country, where they have 


come, they have erected their ſtandard in her 


cauſe. They baniſh error and ſuperſtition, 
ſcepticiſm and infidelity, from her ſhrine; 


and rejoice to place that Faith, which is the 
pure offspring of heaven, in the immoveable 


ſeat A. the Unger, fv: ” 
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Of the Study of the HoLy Sexterunes. | 


FHEN, by elublithing the infallible 
Principle of Theology, the Teſti- 


| mony of God, that ſacred fountain from 


which the myſteries of religion ſpontaneouſly 


| flow, Reaſon has cleared the way to the 
foundation of our moſt holy Faith; the fruits 


of 
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of the heavenly, vineyard remain to be ga- 
thered with diligence and preſerved with care, 
and to be fo faithfully and plentifully diſtri- 
buted among men, that they may be enjoyed 
by all, who are willing to embrace and to 
improve them, in the eaſieſt and moſt advan- 
tageous way : which opens another field for the 
exerciſe of Rx ason in the province of Theo- 
logy, in which the induſtrious huſbandman 
will find more and different neh, 


T he Hot ScrreTvas are the ſole repo- 
fitory of all the myſteries of religion, doc- 
trinal and moral, containing the whole form 
and ſubſtance of theologic truth. They are 
ſtyled“ the oracles of God, ſpeaking and 
| declaring his will to every age and country, 
in a language, which, though ſometimes plain 
and expreſs, 1 18 ſometimes as myſterious : as the 
truths which they reveal, They are that ſole 
and univerſal ſpring, whoſe living waters are 
to flow pure and 11 for the 
6 healing of the nations,” to the end of time: 
and the l ſtudy and analyſis of every 
part preſent the ſublimeſt ſubject of rational TE 
| InveNigation to the mind of man. 
oP" : 2 In 
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- In this part of theology, the a& of Reaſon- 
ing becomes an act of Interpretation, in the 
conduct and execution of which, the deepeſt 

learning, the matureſt judgment, the ableſt 
; FE fo the moſt extenſive information, and, 
I may fay, the pureſt virtue, will find ample 
ſcope for the exerciſe of their powers. And 
as, in the proſecution of every ſubject, the 
firſt and the moſt important thing is to eſcape 
the wrong, and to get into the right, road ; 
ſo, by adopting that method of i interpretation, 
which is philoſophically and logically juſt, we 
ſhall fave much fruitleſs toil, and be moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful 1 in the purſuit. 


That, however infinite and various in his 
truth, the Lord our God is one God,” con- 
{ ſiſtent with himſelf and uniform in operation ; 
| fo that one part of his truth is every where 

introductory to, and illuſtrative of, another, 
is the ſolid foundation of that logical analogy, 
from which the natural dyſtem of the uni- 
verſe is a key to the moral, by the uſe of 
Which the divine philoſopher 1 is enabled to 
unlock the celeſtial manſions. A right know- _ 
ledge of the- dif ſpenſation of Nature, will, 


Gr 
therefore, 


' 


therefore, furniſh us with a clue which will 


lead us to the right knowledge of that Grace: 


and, by putting them fide by fide in a com- 


parative eſtimation, we ſhall fee that the true 
method of interpreting the one will introduce 
us to the true method of interpreting the 
other. Two books or volumes of ſtudy, 


ſays our great philoſopher, are laid before 


aus, if we would be ſecured from error: firſt, 


the Scriptures revealing the will of God: 
and then the Creatures expreſſing his power, 
* whereof the latter is a key unto the for- 


mer. The diſplay of himſelf, in the great 


volume of his Forks, will open to our under- 
ſtanding the diſplay of himſelf, in the ſmaller 
volume of his Word: and the ceconomy of the 


one will illuſtrate and unfold the cxconomy' of 
the other. 


Impreſſed upon every thing we Aae i in 
the natural ſyſtem of the univerſe, the Power, 
the Wiſdom, and the Goodneſs, of the Deity, 
meet the eye in ſuch bold and prominent fea- 
tures, as to force themſelves upon minds the 
moſt torpid and uninformed, | A knowledys 


T1771 


© ® Baconus de Augm. Sc. lib. 1. 


alſo 
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alſo of the general uſes of ſuch things, as 
are neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence and conve- 
nience of human life, is eafily attained : and 
all the domeſtic : and ſocial benefits, which are 
requiſite to the perſonal ſecurity and comfort 
of mankind, are extracted and derived with 
eaſe from the various materials with which 
they are ſurrounded. So obvious is the book 
of nature, in its moſt uſeful pages, to the 
plaineſt underſtandings. With equal . clear- 
neſs and fimplicity the fundamental truths of 
| Chriſtianity are revealed to all men. The 
great duties of Faith, Obedience, and Re- 
pentance, which are ſufficient to make 
men wiſe unto ſalvation,” are moſt plainly 
and diſtinctly taught in almoſt every page of 
the facred volume; and every moral virtue 
or obligation is inculcated with a clearnefs 
and ſimplicity, to which all moraliſts muſt 
yield——So openly hath the univerſal Father 
dealt with all men in both his diſpenſations ; 
leaving nothing concealed, which is neceſ- 
ſary or ſufficient. for the inſtruction of the 
ignorant and unlearned (who in all human 
ſociety muſt always form a great majority,) 
either in the uſe of things, which contribute 
to 


to the cortfort of. this life, or in their religious 
dependence and moral duty, in which their 
future happineſs is Fe, often”. 
But, however forcibly theſe divine attri- | 
butes may impreſs themſelves upon the atten- 
tion of all men; or however eaſily all: the 
commoneſt uſes of common things may be 
diſcovered : it is only to the eye of the phi- 
loſopher penetrating, by accurate and expe- 
rimental obſervation, into the deeper receſſes 
of nature, in the various parts of her exten- 
five volume, that that Power is diſplayed in 
all-its wonder, that Wiſdom unfolded in all 
its glory, and that Goodneſs ſhines out in all 
its beauty ;—that all thoſe latent cauſes are 
unfolded, which, in the mechaniſm of the ma- 
terial ſyſtem, produce ſuch various and aſto- 
niſhing effects. And, however clear and ob- 
vious both in its general truths and duties, . 
the moral diſpenſation is replete with deeper 
and ſublimer myſteries than the natural. The 
volume of inſpiration is profeſſedly a myſte- 
rious book, challengin g the deepeſt inveſtiga- 
tion of the learned in every age, particularly. 
of thoſe who are appointed by more than hu- 
man authority to be the diſpenſers and inter- 
e pPreters 
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preters of the word, and calculated, as it aps 


pears to be, to employ their Rady and in- 


duſtry to the end of time. 


However clearly its famdamental articles 


may be delivered to the apprehenſion of all 
men, the Chriſtian diſpenſation is prophetical 


and parabolical of courſe; and its particular 
evolution in the different periods of the world, 


the future fate and fortunes of the Goſpel, and 


of the Chriſtian Church, which are called 


the my/teries of the kingdom of heaven, 
will ever remain a ſubject for the inveſtigation 


of the ableſt and moſt reeondite reaſoning. 


So obvious, and at the ſame time ſo my/te- 
7704s, is the God of truth in his diſpenſations 


of it, Whilſt, both in his Yorks, and in his 


Word, he is fo open and perſpicuous, that 


he who runs may read,” whilſt he is ſpeak- 


ing home to the information and conviction 
of the many, whoſe faculties are uſefully and 


| honourably employed: in the neceſſary occu- 


Pations of life: this deeper inveſtigation, both 
into the conſtitution of Nature and the œco- 
nomy of Grace, is allotted to the virtuous 
and n exertions of a few inquiſitive and 
STS} Contem- 
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contemplative minds; to be rewarded with 
the high gratification of intellectual improve- 
ment; and to be crowned with the ſtill 
higher ſatisfaction of communicating to all 
the uſe of their diſcoveries. 


Similar and analogous as they are i in their. 
whole ceconomy, in the STUDY and cultivation. 
of theſe two different parts of learning, ſimi- 


lar cauſes will be found to produce ſimilar 


effects of ill or good ſucceſs: and the right 


method to be purſued by one, will open * 


the way to that of the other, 


— 


Syſtems and Hypotheſes in general, framed 
by philoſophers out of their on ideas divorced 
by an act of imagination from the truth of 
things, were the bane of Natural Philoſophy, 
and the prolific cauſe of all the errors, which 
for centuries. oppoſed. the advancement of 


phyſical ſcience. Above deſcending to the 
drudgery of experiment and the painful taſk 
of accurate enquiry and particular obſerva- 


tions for the principles of phyſioal truth, phi- 
loſophers were pampering their genius and 


1 they Vanity: in dreams and ſpecus 
ations 
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tions of their own invention. Hence, in 
their interpretation of nature, inſtead of find- 
ing a real world, the image of its author, 
they produced a number of imaginary ones, 
from the pregnant womb of fancy, as diverſe 


from each other, as almoſt equally unrelated 


to him. And, to keep pace with theſe in- 
terpreters of nature, their ingenious brethren 


the ſchool theologiſts, inſtead of ſearching the 
Scriptures by a grammatical, and truly criti- 


cal, which is indeed a laborious, examination, 


for the truths which they every where con- 


tain, were as inventively but more miſchiev- 


oufly employed in erecting ſimilar ſchemes 
of faith and hypothetical ſyſtems of divinity, 
as different from each other as abhorrent 
from the dictates of the one ee a one 
irue religion. 


Cited pondent to the genius of theſe air- 


built ſyſtems, was the logic employed about 
them. Logic, in theſe ingenious ages, diſ- 
dained to ſtoop to the office of finding truth. 


As imagination could more readily invent, 


5 than real could inveſtigate, the taſk of find- 
ing truth Was allotted to the former; and 
| hogic had only to forge artificial weapons for 


/ 


ale! | | its 
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its ; attack and its defence. It furniſhed both 
the philoſophical and theological champion 
with a kind of magic armour: of ſuch dex- 
terous contrivance, that the patrons of dif- 
ferent theories could attack and defend, with 
ſuch equal ſucceſs as never to injure or de- 
ſtroy, them, and; eternally contend about 
them, with an equal ſhew of conqueſt on ei- 
ther ſide *. And it was only juſt, that ſuch 
eaſy and i ingenious ſyſtems ſhould have ſuch 
an eaſy and ingenious logic. Conſiſting of 
terms of its own, to which, by an arbitrary, 

though formal, definition, it annexed what 
ideas it pleaſed, without regard to the truth 
of things; it could make every phænomenon 
of nature bend to every hypotheſis, and diſtort 


every text of ſerigturs to the LOR of every 
ſyſtem. X 


+ Hzc inutilis fubtilltas duplex eſt, & ſpectatur aut in 
materia ipſa, qualis eſt inanis ſpeculatio, cujus generis re- 
periuntur & in theologia & in philoſophia haud paucæ: aut 
in modo & methodo tractandi. Hæc apud ſcholaſticos fere 
talis erat. Super unaquaque re propoſita formabant objec- 

tiones ; deinde objectionum illarum ſolutiones, quæ ſolu- 


tiones ut plurimum diſtinctiones tantum erant. Baconus 
L . Se. ld, N 


ves 
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Upon ſuch a foundation, and by che help | 
4 ſuch an inftrument, was erected the Babel 
of the ſchools in philoſophy and divinity, 
equally the peſt of ſcience and religion ; 
which, for many ages, threw its dark ſhade 
over the maſt enlightened parts of Europe. 

Polemical divinity, conſiſting of a number of 
hypothetical and factitious queſtions agitated on 
both ſides with all the ſophiſtry of diſputation, 
and in a language as unintelligible to a rational 
underſtanding, as that of the ancient Babel 
after the confuſion of tongues, was the legi- 
timate offspring of ſuoh a theology and ſuch a 
logic. Univerſities adopted this as the main ob- 
je& of their ſtudy and cultivation; in the ex- 
erciſe of which, inſtead of opening the ſcrip- 
tures. by a juſt and candid interpretation, by 
handling the word of God artfully and deceit- 
fully, their theological diſputants ſcarcely 
found a text in ſcripture, which they did not 
pervert and miſapply, in defending: their own 
dogmas and inventions, or in ſubverting thoſe 
of their opponents. Inſtead of employing their 
reaſon ſoberly and diſcreetly to the uſeful pur- 
poſes of theology, they contaminated its moſt 
ſublime and facred myſteries by an impure 
mixture 
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mixture of "metaphyſical ſpeculation. Theſe 
fabricated queſtions produced an exhauſtleſs 
fund of polemical contention (for of error 
there is no end), and, though held out by ſage 
divines as of the laſt importance to religion, 
they were © fooliſh and unprofitable” at beſt; 
and ſo exactly deſcriptive of thoſe ** vain bab- 
* blings, profane novelties of words, and oppo- 
« ſitzons of ſcience falſely ſo called , againſt 
which St. Paul has cautioned his diſciples Tis 
mothy and Titus, as to warrant the aſſertion, 
that he foreſaw the folly, and foretold the 
conduct, of the learned in diſtant ages. 

And, what was more than all mauſpicious | 
to the ſtudy of theology and the pure inter- 
pretation of the word of God, from the pre- 
judice of education and the prevalence of ha- 
bit enflamed mY the heat of puty zeal, theſe 


d; Tim. vi. 20. : 

© Qua in Iitigioſa ſubtilitate „ illa Paulina non 
mages ad ſuam ætatem referre, quam ad ſequentia tempora 
deduci, poteſt, Devita 'prophanas vocum novitates & oppoſitiones 
falfi nominis ſcientiæ. His enim verbis duo ſigna ſeientiæ 
ſuſpectæ atque ementitæ proponit. Primum eſt, yocum 
novitas & inſoleutia; alterum rigor dogmatum, qui neceſ- 


=_ oppoſitionem, & dein altercationes quæſtioneſque in- 


ducit, c. Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. 1. „ 
Vor. II. 43 faſhionable 
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faſhionable ſyſtems and diſputations warped, 

by an inſenſible contagion, the underſtanding. 
of men of ſuperior learning and ſounder judg- 
ment; 3 inſomuch, that in their tranſlations, 
interpretations, and commentaries of the holy 
bible, inſtead of repreſenting the meaning of 
the original faithfully, critically, and candidly, 
they could not avoid giving it a colour of their 
own to favour the ſect or dogma to which 

: Nr were nen 65: A FEY! 
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M Thus the ſtudy of Phyſics and Divinity, 
inſtead of being the juſt interpretation of Na- 
ture and the Scriptures, which are the works 
of God, became the invention and ſupport of 
ſyſtems, which were the fabrications of men: 
and the honour of the philoſopher and divine 
conſiſted in a pertinacious and obſtinate ad- 
herence to the ſyſtems in which they had 
been bred, and in ſtanding forward, in the 
pride and formality of à contentious logic, 
invincible .champions in their defence ; as a 
mercenary ſoldier is bound to fight and to 
die under the banner to which he has en- 
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F rom theſe cauſes, ſo inauſpicious to the 
progreſs of good learning, neither of theſe 
ſtudies made any material advances for many 
ages; till the ſuperior genius of Lord Bacon 
chalked out a new and ent line, by the 
invention of a ſounder logic, for the ſtudy and 
interpretation of Nature, and gave ſuch clear 
and collateral intimations in Werd to thoſe 
of the holy Scriptures, that a ee, philoſo- 
phers and divines magnanimouſly embarked in 
the cauſe of truth, and, in deſpite of the ſta- 
tutable and formal diſcipline, have gone hand 
in hand in emancipating reaſon from the bonds 
of factitious ſyſtem, and, upon experimental 
and ſcriptural grounds, have been equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in the interpretation both of the vo- 
lume of Nature and of that of Grace. 
The ſucceſs, which crowned the labours 
of the philoſopher in this new line of cultiva- 
tion, gave encouragement to the theologiſt to 
purſue a ſimilar has of ſtudy *: and the ableſt 
divines of the church of England have em- 
ployed their learning and their labours after a 
more rational and ſucceſsful method, much 


* Fee In: rod. to Book ix. cf Warb. Div. Leg, 
Wo : H 2 . to | 
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to the honour. of their profeſſion, and to the 
great emolument of the firſt of ſciences. What 
has been ſo ably and auſpiciouſly begun, in 
this theological reform, it is incumbent on the 
learned to purſue and finiſh. Avoiding the 
extremes of ſcepticiſm and ſuperſtition, of 
licentious ſpeculation and blind credulity, it 
is time to embrace and to ſecond the reform 
in every part of our public diſcipline, by 
adopting the moſt judicious and proper means; | 
It is time to turn our backs with ſhame” on 
the fabricated ſyſtems and abſurd poſitions of 
artificial and hypothetical divines, who uſurped 
or infringed the prerogatives of ſcripture, and 
to explore the Bible itſelf, that pure and ge- 
nuine ſtore, that inexhauſtible fund of ſound 
theology : and, if ſyſtems are formed, to let 
them be only conſtructed on a ſcriptural foun- 
dation. It is time, in ſhort, to change, to ſhut up, 
or to pull down, the ſchools, thoſe monuments 
of ignorance for ages paſt. It is time to aban- 
don diff putation and altercation, which at beſt 
are uſcleſs and unprofitable, and, inſtead of 
contending about nothing for an empty bubble, 
to go dess in hand in oe of the genuine. 


prize; advancing with modeſty, with can- 
dour 
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dour and difcretion; and following truth not 


for the ſake of triumph, but with an eye to 


charity. And, under the direction of ſuch a 
leader and logician as our own country has 


afforded, we need not be afraid of puſhing on 
our enquiries in the volume of Nature, or in 
that of Grace: if we do not examine, with 


too bold and profane an eye, into the deeper 
_ myſteries of religion; into that inner ſanctuary, 


in which the Deity alone reſides, and into 


which he has forbidden us to look. 


But, though «© the ſecret things belong 
% to the Lord our God,” yet “ the things, 


„ which are revealed, belong to us and to 
* our children for ever*: 0 174 * let no one, 


ſays Lord Bacon, taking to himſelf the cre- 
dit of a ſobriety and moderation ll applied, 
think or maintain that men can ſearch too 


XR „ 858 


. 


his works, in Theolozy or Philoſophy : but 
rather, let them excite themſelves to the 
ſearch, and boldly advance in the purſuit of 
an endleſs progreſs in both; only taking 
care oil they apply their knowledge to 


Lag 


= 


od Deut. xxix. 29. 
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but in their ſeparate profecution, that great 
maxim of all ſound logic, never to mix and 


be ſhewn, in ſome future ſtage of theſe lec- 


and worthy men, led away by whim and fancy and for want 


all the juſt dependencies and independencies of the dif- 
ferent parts of learning, and what aſſiſtance they could mu- 
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7 . felling not to charity, to oſtentation not 
to uſe | 


Thus, his kin gdoms of Nature ahd "RIO 
are as two parallel lines following the ſame 
direction, but which can never be made to 
touch. Theſe ſtudies, by a general and clofſe 
analogy, reflect light upon each other, and are 
to be ſucceſsfully cultivated in a ſimilar way : 


confound them together, ſhould be moſt fa- 
credly obſerved ; the negle& of which will 
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tures, to be a. fundamental 0 of error s. 
And 


f Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. x. 
5 To this mixture of theſe different parts of learning we 
may trace the origin of - HurcHIx So NSM, that ſtrange 
infatuation, by which the judgment of a ſect of very learned 
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of a proper ſtrength and comprehenſion of mind, has been 
aſtoniſhingly betrayed ; whom Warburton, in his rude ſtyle, 
denominated a cabair/tic crew, blind workers in dirt and dark- 
nes, Lord Bacon, who, knew the proper nature, and ſaw 
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tually impart, has not only warned us againſt this mixture 
ii 5 and 
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And another admonition with which that 


reformer of learning concludes the above re- 


mark is too important to the STupy of Di- 
vINITY to be neglected Taking care again, 
not to mix and confound thefs diſtinct 
« parts of learning T7; Mag . and Philophy, 


6 togeth er 


and confuſion in general, but has ſtigmatized this particular 
evil in the directeſt words—Alter exceſſus ejus modi præ- 


ſupponit in ſcripturis perfectionem, ut etiam omnis philo- 


ſophia ex earum fontibus peti debeat, ac {i philoſophia alia 
quzvis res profana eſſet & ethnica. Hæc intemperies in 
ſchola Paracelſi præcipue, nec non apud alios invaluit. 
Initia autem ejus a Rabbinis & Cabaliſtis defluxerunt. Ve- 
rum iſtiuſmodi homines non id aſſequuntur quod volunt: 
neque enim honorem, ut putant, ſeripturis deferunt; ſed 
eaſdem - potius deprimunt & polluunt. Quemadmodum 


enim theologiam in philoſophia quærere, perinde eſt ac vivos 


quæras inter mortuos: ita, e contra, philoſophiam in theo- 


logia quærere, non aliud eſt, quam mortuos quærere inter 


vivos. De Augm. Sc. lib. ix. 
5 Baconus De Aogm. Sc. lib. 15 
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8 ECT. | III. 


Of the GR RAI INTERPRETATION of the 
Holy 9 | 


HA the Holy Bible, WY in matter and 
manner, is a book totally different from 
all others that ever were or could be written, 
is a poſition founded on this great and eternal 
truth—that © the thoughts“ of Him, by whom 
it was dictated, are not as the thoughts, 
r ways 2 as the ways, of men.” It 
1 will, conſequently, require a different Ix- 
TERPRETATION. | | 


In this volithe of his Ge -4 as: in that of 
Nature, the Almighty hath hidden under A 
veil the treaſures of his wiſdom, to furniſh 
employment to the learned; as well as opened 

| thoſe of his goodneſs and mercy, to the uſe 
and enjoyment of all men: and, though its 
Interpretation has been the taſk of many ages, 
as a mine unexhauſted and inexhauſtible, it is 

| calculated, as has been obſerved, to exerciſe 
24 | tho 
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ths {kill and ingenvity of the learned to * 
end of time. 


The fathers and earlier commentators of 
the church filled the world with annotations 
upon the books of the ſacred volume: but, 
whether from the uſe of imperfect copies and 
inaccurate tranſlations, or whether from a par- 
tial and unphiloſophical method of interpret- 
ing, no great light has been reflected upon the 
bible from ar numerous illuſtrations. In- 
ſtead of collating and correcting the text, in the 
firſt place, and py; eſtabliſhing, in the ſecond, 
ſome juſt and general rules of interpretation : 
their labours were waſted in framing notions 
and inventions of their own, as e in 
themſelves, as repugnant from the author; 
or their learning was miſemployed in labour- 
ing every trifling particular with a great 
variety and extent of explanation, whilſt they 
totally overlooked things of real and general 
importance. We need not, cee e won · 
der, if their ſeriptural lucubrations be of little 

uſe in leading us into the recondite meaning 
* the ſacred de. 111 145 
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In addition to theſe general defects, com- 
mentators of later date became the bigots of 
religious perſuaſion, or the ſlaves of factitious 
ſyſtem, which warped or obſcured their par- 
tial judgment. By a taint early contracted in 
a ſcholaſtic education, and confirmed by nar- 
row habits of thinking and reaſoning, each 
became the furious antagoniſt of another, 
whoſe main object was to confute his ingeni- 
ous and partial interpretafions, and to ſupport 
bis own. Interpretation aſſumed the charac- 

ter of 4 ;ſputation ; and, inſtead of critical ex- 

planations and luminous remarks, the ſacred 
commentators are filled with private bicker- 
ings and ſyſtematical altercations. Refine- 
ments on words and phraſes, twiſted by the 
ſubtlety of invention into every ſhape out of 
the right one, employed the reſt of their 
bulky labours. Things the moſt obvious and 
direct they wreſted from their meaning; and 
thoſe, which are involved in real difficulty, 
were left to remain undiſturbed in their ob- 
ſcurity. The ſchoolmen,” ſays a great au- 
thor in the reign of Elizabeth, ſpinne into 
0 mall threds and ſubtle diſtinctions many 
| | times 


e nn 


wo 


times the plaineſſe and ſimplicitie of the 
ſcriptures; their wits being like ſtrong wa- 
ter, which eateth through and diſſolveth the 
pureſt Sold —F or God knows what a mul- 
+ titude of meanings the wit of man imagin- 
eth to himſelf in the ſcriptures, which 
neither Moſes, the Prophets, or n 
« ever conceived . 
Thus, however much may 1 been writ- 
ten, much remains uninterpreted : and, nei- 
ther from the number of the commentators 
nor the ſize of their productions, can we con- 
clude, that the ſcriptures are yet explained. : 
In conſequence of this partial, this frivolous, 
and this contentious, mode of interpreting, 
| moſt of the bulky folios, with which the 
preſſes of Europe have groaned for ages paſt, 
are replete with an unmeaning jargon, inter- 
larded with the ſame 3 diſputa- 
tions, and filled with the lame unintereſting 
remarks. 
That, out of the vaſt heaps of annotations, 
of matter and mixture of every kind, raked 
together by the dull induſtry of the elder and 
later commentators, ſome things valuable 


> Ralegh's Tiflory of the World, chap. ii. § 1. 
ſhould. 
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ſhould not be found, would be a paradox un- 
| precedented in the courſe of human things : 
fince there are few men, in any profeſſion or 
fphere of life, who ſay much upon ſubjects 
which they profeſs to underſtand, without 
ſaying ſome things well. There are ſome 
lights which - ſhine out of the ſurrounding 
heaps of darkneſs and confuſion, like dia- 
monds out of the immenſe rubbiſh of the 
mine, worth treaſuring up for the elucidation 
of this myſterious book : and the interpreters 
of future ages are indebted to the indefatigable 
induſtry of a collector *, whoſe Belus Sy- 
nopſis has brought together every thing worth 
preferving; by which he has ſaved them the 
trouble of diving into a vaſt and tumultuous 
ſea, in which the few pearls to be found 
would not reward their labour. 

With theſe few advantages derived from 
the voluminous lucubrations of former times, 
a ray of brighter hope has dawned upon the 
bible in theſe later ages, from a more rational 
and philoſophical method of ſtudy, and that 
more candid and liberal enquiry, which do 
Honour to the preſent impartial and enlighten- 
k Poole, , 


5 ing 
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ing era: when men of different educations, « 
Countries, and perſuaſions in religion, emis 
nent for learning and indefatigable in ihduſtry, 
abandoning the contentions, and deſpiſing the 
| bigotry, of former ages, unite as Chriſtians in 
one great and common cauſe ; when, inſtead 
of labouring to confound and to perplex, they 
are anxious to aid and to aſſiſt, each other; 
and, to the credit of learning and themſelves, 
go hand in hand, in the ſame honourable 
Walk, with Truth only for their guide and 
Charity for their companion. 


Impreſſed with an awful ſenſe of the au- 
thority of the ſacred volume, and of the 
importance of its immortal argument, the 
philoſophical interpreter will ſhake off the 
bias of prejudices however formed, of opi- 
nions however ſanctioned, and of paſſions 

however conſtitutional ; and will bring to the 
work the advantage of a pure and impartial 

mind. Inſtead of waſting all his labour upon 
a number of minute and leſs fignificant par- 
ticulars, and of refining away plain and obvi- 

ous ſenſe by the ſubtleties of a narrow and 
: corroſive mind, his firſt object will be to in- 
1 | ſtitute 
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. Nitute a theological enquiry, into the general 
deſign and purport of the written word; and, 
from principles and inſtructions fully contained 
and fairly underſtood, to illuſtrate the true 
Nature and Genius of the religious diſpenſation, 
in all its parts. - He will mark the difference 
between the / and /econd Covenants, that 
of Works and that of Grace, and obſerve the 
connection that ſubſiſts between them. He 
will trace the temporary œconomy of the Old 
Teflament, and weigh the nature and intent of 
the partial Comment with the Jews, obſerv- 
ing with aſtoniſhment how it was made in- 
troductory of better things to come: and he 
will follow it through the Law and the Pro- 
phets, in its wonderful evolutions, till he ſee 
this vaſt and preparatory machine of provi- 
dence crowned and completed in the eternal 
Goſpel. This New Tefament, the laſt and 
beſt part of the religious diſpenſation, he will 
' purſue through the Grad pages of that Goſ- 
pel with redoubled attention; contemplating, 
with pureſt love and profoundeſt admiration, 
the divine foundation on which it is-built, the 
ſupernatural means by which it was executed, 
and the immortal end it has in view. 


Upon 
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Upon this general foundation all the parti- 
cular labours of the ſacred interpreter will be 
formed, as the object which they are to illuſ- 
trate and diſplay. Great and awfully ſublime 
is the taſk of the Theologiſt in this moſt im- 
portant department of his profeſſion a taſk 
to the adequate performance of which many 
are the acquiſitions, qualifications, and accom- 
pliſhments, indiſpenſably requiſite; various and 
extenſive are the ſtudies to be purſued. 


1 T bl learned 1 Languages 


The Lancuders, in Which the 5 of 
holy ſcripture were originally written and 
early tranſlated, form the firſt object of the 
_ interpreter's {ſtudy and attention, as being the 
proximate matter of all theologic truth : for 
the book, which records the "Teſtimony of 
God, 1s only to be competently underſtood 1 in 
its original and primitive form. 
Theſe are not to be ſtudied in a careleſs and 
N ſuperficial way. They are to be purſued 
* "PA 
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radically and grammatically, through their 


inflexions and variations, their dependencies 
and connections, their dialects and changes; 
and, to a competent knowledge of the gram- 
mar and vocabulary of each, the ſtudent will 


call in the aſſiſtance of the beſt lexicons, 
commentaries, and concordances; to enable 


him to underſtand their peculiar genius and 


ſtructure, their anomalies and analogies, their 


relations, and their differences from each other. 


The PRIMTITIVE LANGUAGES of the Old. 
Teſtament are too little known, and cannot 
be too accurately and minntely ſtudied by 
theologiſts. Fully convinced of the vaſt im- 


portance of this ancient and oriental learning | 
to the better knowledge and illuſtration of the 


ſeriptures, learned men, of different univerſi- 

ties in Europe, have applied themſelves with 

great aſſiduity to their grammatical and eritical 
ſtudy. Since this part of theological learning, 


ſo eſſential to its ſucceſs, has beert fo zealouſly 


undertaken and fo ably conducted, we may 


congratulate ourſelves upon the extenſive and 
accurate collations of the ſacred writings, and 
may ks to receive an improved and uniform 


tranſlation 
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trarallation of the whole, a fruit .of their 
| joint and honourable labours. 


The genius of the GREEK Tonour, in 
which the New Teſtament was written, and 
in which we have a very ancient and inva- 
luable - tranſlation of the Old; which, for 
ſome ages before St. Jerome, was thought by 
the learned to have been aided in its * 
tion by more than human {kill, and which 
was. certainly ſanctioned by Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, is univerſal and tranſcendent, and, 
from its propriety and univerſality, made 
for all that is great and beautiful in every 
« ſubject, and under every form of writing *. 
And it cannot excite. our wonder, that Th. 
Holy Ghoſt ſhould employ the molt perfect 
language that ever exiſted in the world, to be 
the general vehicle to convey ads 
the treaſures both of the Old and New Teſ- 
taments, and to be the ſtanding monument 
of religious truth through all future ages. 
The Greek tongue is, therefore, of infinitely 
more importance to Theology than all other 
languages. It is capable of a more preciſe and 


[| 
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adequate Lrpreth on, of being more 4h 22 ly 
and accurately underſtood z and, what is more 
than all, it is univerſally applied, that is, by 
taking the Septuagint as a part of the ſacred 
code, whoſe words and phraſes are uniformly 
applied in the New Teſtament, and whoſe 
: authority is ſanctioned by that application, 
the Greek tongue 18 co extenſſve with the 
whole of ſacred writ: ſo that, by mutual 
reflection, one part can receive and commu- 
nicate light to another, which is the true 
key of all ſcriptural interpretation, FOG 
| So great and important are the advantages 
derived to theology from this incomparable 
tongue; and, whilſt we may rejoice. to ſec 
our divines bending their attention more ge- 
nerally to the oriental languages, we have to 
lament with deeper forrow, that this lan- 
guage, ſo much, more generally uſeful, be- 
comes leſs generally, underſtood : JI mean 
grammatically and eritically, not ſuperficially, 
_ underſtood. Faſhion, may ſometimes ] lead us 
right; but, unleſs carefully guarded, it will 
be ſure to lead men v wrong, in every ſphere c of 
life. Since, led on by a 2 great and illuſ- 
N chara@aray it 25 purſued the oriental 
ES  Jangoages 
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languages with ſo much avidity and applauſe, 
the Greek tongue, which it is indiſpenſably 
ipeumbent upon , every; divine to be well ac- 
quainted with, ſeems to have been propor- 
tionably neglected. This is an evil, which, 
perhaps more than any other, diſgraces the 
literary diſcipline of the preſent age: for 
which the univerſities of England would be 
juſtly reſponſible, were they not in great part 
ſhielded from the reproach by the! ignorance 
or indolence of ſchoolmaſters, on, the, one 
hand, who want a Buſby to teach, or to chaſ- 
tiſe them; and by the indifference or obe- 
dience of prelates, on the other, Who, ſee- 
ing the firſt honours : and, emoluments of the 


1 


J Gn profeſſion to be enjoyed withgut much 5 
Greek, too eaſily diſpenſe with it in thoſe 
whom they admit into the inferior orders of 
9 the, che 1 It By WEB, a MESS 2 
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the derlei learning of the age,” that this, the 
moſt perfect of languages, in which the book of 
light and life was either originally written or 
early tranſlated, is ſo ſuperficially ſtudied, and 


bank im Perfekt underſtood". 1 
The 


the ſacred offices, al then into the beſt benefices, of the 
| church, much more ignorant and unqualified than them- 
-ſelves, the tutor may employ his labour and exhortation to 
little purpoſe. They will rely upon the intereſt which will 
be made for them with the biſhop; or, if they have not 
friends on whom they can ground this hope, they can, how- 
ever, advance with confidence, encouraged by the band of 
| Reverend Captains and others, who have ſo ſucceſsſully taken 
the field before them. And this indolence is confirmed by 
the cruel and mortifying reflection, that, whilſt they behold 


- | theſe men ſeizing the firſt emoluments of the ptofeſſion, 


they would be themſelves deſtined, without friends, to lan- 
guiſh away their lives, with all the Greek of Cyril, upon 
a cure of 40 l. a year. | 
* Theſe are evils, which have too o long been a ſtain upon 
the credit of the church of England, the ſupport and glory 
of our conſtitution, and which are not entirely removed. 
But, if too many of its clergy are deficient in this funda- 
mental hranch of theological learning,” what are we to ſay 
of that formal and pompous claſs of men, the Diſſenting 
| Miniſters, who maintain, upon all occaſions, the utmoſt 
4 ſolemnity of profeſſion, and, on all ſubjects, the profoundeſt 
affectation of learning; whilſt © the ſmell of Greek? has 
| ſcarcely £ paſſed upon their garments: '— Inſtead of waſt- 
ing their time in . civil mutiny and fomenting diſ- 
ſenſion 


yy” 
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Martandy Prolegom. 


1 


ef T RUTH. 17 


The! 1 TONGUE was ſpoken by a peo- 


ple, who, though not. fo famous. in arts and 
| elegance as their eaſtern neighbours, were 
more renowned for arms, by which they ex- 
tended the Roman empire over all the civilized 


parts of Europe and Aſia: and their dominions, 
ſo enlarged, lying between the ſcene of ſerip- 
ture-hiſtory and all the weſtern provinces and 
iſlands, their language, though leſs copious 
and in every reſpect much inferior to the 
other, became the vehicle by which the books 
of Holy Scripture and the works of the Gre- 
cian fathers were ſafely conveyed to us. In 
this tongue we have the Old Latin verſion 


called the Vulgate or Italic o, whoſe antiquity 


and authority are ſuperior to many of the 


Greek manuſcripts ; and the number of com- 
mentaries, tranſlations, and diſſertations, which 


have been written in different ages ſince the 


Latin fathers, i in pure, nervous, and elegant 


ſenſion in the fate, if theſe ſuperficial, 104 oltenſible, hs 
induſtrious, men would make the Greek grammar the ſub- 
ject of their labours, the nation might | be mgre Fes from 


faction for fifteen years. to come. 
. © See Simon's Hiſt, Critic. des verl, du Nov. Teſt, in 
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ſtyle, are of the greateſt i importance to theo- 
logy. The main uſe, however, of this fan- 
guage 1 is, that it is become the channel by 
whith'” we arrive at the knowledge bas the 
Greek, "AN 


n. of the Scripture Shu" 4 ova 3 


| is rom the; Languages, the interpreter. of 
hats writ will bend his attention to the 
STYLEs, of Scripture ; which, will open a 
field of curious and impottant diſquiſition. - % 


If he . analyzed the nature, and ſhudied 
the philoſophy, of human language, 17 9 | 
not want to be informed, that this diſtin- 


| 27 
7 guiſhing prerogative of 1 man, which t Nt. 


mighty hath employed i in the 8 of 
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his will, takes! its origin from the 7 impreſſi ons 5 
which ſenſi ble and material objedt 0 &s, make, 
through their reſpective organs, upon the 
mind, Ferprefſd! in words or vocal ſigns, their 
| arbitrary but inſtituted repreſentatives. He 
will alſo know, that it is by transferring. theſe 8 
words or inſtituted ſigns, thus taken from 
ſenſible and e N to the thoughts 
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and ideas of the mind, which are inapprehen- 
ſible by the ſenſes, from a ſmilitude, real or 
ſuppoſed, between / them, that language is 
extended to the expreſſion of mental and ab- 
ſtract ſubjects of whatever kind. And he will 
accordingly obſerve, that with theſe tranſ- 
ferred modes of ſpeaking, g, though by habit 
often made inſenfible in their Few all eu 
bond! 5:77 to Inn | 
' -* The fimilitude, which is | this FP? of this 
extenſion to mental and abſtracted ſubjects, 
is of two diſtin and different kinds. Some- 
times it is real and permanent; ; in which caſe, 
the transfer of the words from their primi- 
tive and material, to their ſecondary, meaning, 
is called Analog y: but this ſimilitude is often 
apparent only, and Pubualing; in which caſe, 
the trausfer is called a Metaphor." When'the 
ſimilitude is real and permanent, the anals< 
gieal tert, by Which it is. expreſie d, bed 
domes thè true repteſentative of che thought] 
and is the riece ary Vehicle: of information 
from\'ore'mitid"to'atvther;"th&lndiref, in- 
deed) but the certhty, ftiedrttin By bien 
truth! is 'eotfitnonicated®,' Butz; when the 
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Fimmilitude is only apparent or ſuppoſed, the 
metaphorical word, or figurative expreſſion, 
is not the true repreſentative of the thought, 
or neceſſary vehicle of information; it is of 
a more arbitrary, uncertgin, and poetical na- 
ture, employed, not properly to convey, but 
to explain, to illuſtrate, to heighten, to adorn, 
and often to conceal, the truth. Analogy is, 
therefore, the inſtrument of the underſtand- 
ing: Metaphor the inſtrument of, ** ima- 
gination. 37 
However ſimple it may appear, this diſtinc- 
tion of language in general, as transferred 
from material: imprnſſions. to mental opera- 
tions, forms the two general STYLES of bal 
ſcripture. PR 
If, to raiſe human language to > the mental 
abſtraction and {1 ablimity of their thoughts, 
men are under the neceſſity of uſing theſe 
indirect and figurative modes of ſpeech, in- 
ſomuch that the frequency of the habit ren- 
ders them inſenſible of the act; when God, 
that moſt pure and exalted mind, totally ah- 
ſtracted from matter and removed from ſenſe, 
communicates himſelf and his. immortal truths 
to men, whoſe Worgh and ideas are replete 
r fo with 


— 
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with ſenſible and material images; however 
he may accommodate himſelf to their thoughts, 
to their words, and to their ways, we muſt 
ſee the greater neceſſity of his language being 
ſtill more replete with analogical and figura- 
tive expreſſion. | 


Mm of the Analegical Style. 


ANALOGY is the inſtrument of the TRY TOY ” 
ſtanding, and forms that ſpecies of Logic, 
which is peculiarly appropriated to ſubjects of 

_ theolbgy; in every ſtage of that ſublime and 

extenſive ſtudy. It is the indiſpenſable vehi- 

cle, by which the divine truths of religion 
are conveyed to the view and apprehenſion of 
ths human ndellef?. 


bs this 58 and e ſtate, . to 
ſenſe, immured in body, and involved in 
matter, of beings which are perfectly imma- 
terial, and eſpecially of God, that moſt pure 
and immaterial Spirit, men poſſeſs no facul - 

ties of body or ſoul, by which they can form 
g any immediate conception, Between the viſt» 
ble 


2 
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ble and inviſible worlds an impaſſable gulpli op 
fixed, an impenetrable chaſm, through which 
one ray of celeſtial light cannot dire&y- dart. 
All our information of things that are divine 
muſt; therefore, be conveyed through an in- 
direct channel: and, as we have ſeen human 
language capable of being transferred, by 
this Analogy, from material impreſſions to 
mental ſubjects, . and of communicating the 
latter with certainty and preciſion; ſo, by a 
ſimilar, but higher, transfer from things 
which are human, material or mental, to 
thoſe which are divine, it is converted into 
an indirect, but certain, inſtrument of this 
celeſtial communication. Through the me- 
dium of this neceſſary expedient alone, we are 
rendered capable of receiving the myſteries of 
religion, which, in condeſcenſion to the ap- 
Prehenſion and capacity of men, the Deity 

| hath eee and 3 ubutidartly <A a, 
1 This 
ie en Noba Dine ſub hang imaginibus 
adumbrant, eo quod illud neceſſario poſtulet humanæ mentis 


imbecillitas ; eoque modo, ut quæ a rebus /humanis ad 


Deum transferuntur, nunquam proprie aceipi poſſint. 
Semper remittitur intellectus ab umbra ad veritatem, neque 
| in a nud heret imagine, ſed protinus quærit & inveſtigat id 


quod 
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is Divine Analogy, ſo neceſſary to reve- 
Hit; is founded, like the human, upon 2 
fimilitude con tine i in a permanent reſemblance 
and Core potident” reality between the 'terreſ- 
trial things and” ideas, which are the direct 
objects of the hüman intellect, and thoſe 
celeſtial truths, of which it can have no direct 
conbeption: and it i 18 expreſſed by transferring 
the words hich ſtand for the terreſtrial things 
ard the ideas to the celeſtial truths ; Which 
words are to be underſtood in their plain and 
obvious, not figurative, ſenſe. So that the 
comnpariſott is founded” on ſomething real as 
Well as fltnilar 3 ffom Which real fchilarity, as 
a /prineiple;>reaſbn® Geddes a juſt and true 
cortreſpotidente *. booftrioba:; > 5 
Bytheans bf this, Which forms As Sinica 
GIOAD'STYLE of Seripture, the eternal rela- 


tons of the gloriods inhabitants of heaven are 
_ bio 17 „ois aeg 152: 

| ed. in Diving Ng 4 jmagi eſt Kauen ; candies | 

| aun excel 7 uam | guod poſſit plane concipere & 
upprenendbre, fe d Ai mum metu quodam & admita- 
tione percellito 18 enim 5 mentis noſtræ ignorantia & 
cæditas in Dhing mati coritemplatione) ut ejus notionem 

1 F eee modo poſſimus attingere, ent. 
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truly and faithfully conveyed to us; thoſe of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; their actions 
and operations of Creator, Redeemer, Mediator, 
and Sanctißer. All the other. myſteries of our 
religion are, by this analogical medium, re- 
vealed to us, as far as the revealer thought 
neceſſary, by their. correſpondent names and 
terms, as begotten, proceeding, and, innumer- 
able others; to inſtance which, would lead 


me into a field of ale and n diſ- 
quiſition. vo h 


; This language of analogy, thus real and 
permanent in its uſe, which forms the neceſ- 
ſary ſtyle of holy ſcripture, however indirect, 

is clearly to be underſtood. When God is 
called the Father, i in reſpect of Chriſt the Son; 
what the Father is to the Son here according 
to the law of nature, that God is to Chrilt by 
2 ſupernatural generation, The word Me- 

diator, in its familiar uſe with men, means a 
perſon who, by interpoſing his friendly offices, 

reconciles thoſe who were at variance; and it 

is ſubſtituted by Analogy to repreſent Chriſt 
interpoſing, in a ſimilar way, between God 
and man. And, though the manner of his 
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preternatural generation and alſo of his media- 
torial interpoſition be inconceivable by us, and 


perhaps ineffable; yet the word Son fully and 


clearly informs us of his relation to the Father, 
and that of Mediator, as clearly and certainly 
expreſſes this comfortable truth — that, as one 
man reconciles two enemies, ſo men are re- 
coneiled to God the Father by the ineſtima- | 


ble: mediation of the Son. 


Inſtead of giving men new and ſpiritual ideas 
of heavenly things, different from thoſe they 
have by nature, and inſtead of uſing a ſpiritual 
language or mode of communication calcu- 
lated directly to expreſs his heavenly truths, 

(which would be to change their nature at once, 
and to make them different beings, contrary to 


the divine intention), this Analogy takes men 
as they are, and only transfers their words 


and ideas from earthly to heavenly ſubjects: : 
by which divine and wonderful expedient, 
the inviſible things of God,” in the pointed 


expreſſion of St, Paul, are clearly ſeen, being 
1 underſtood by the things that are made. 


Underſtanding both ſides of the OS If 
which are equally the objects of our ſenſes or 


Rom. i. 20. 


reflection, 
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75 


reflection, in Huan, get we can judge 
of the exact degree and proportion of the ſimi- 
litude: whereas, in this divine analogy, as we 
underſtand only one, that is, the earthly ſide, 
we cannot judge of the ſimilitude at all. But 
we have an equivalent, more than ſufficient 
to anſwer this defect, in the veracity of Him, 
-whole goodneſs hath; vouchſafed us the ſuper- 
natural communication, and whoſe wiſdom 
hath judged it to be ſufficient. Upon this 
we depend, that the reſemblance' i is certain, 
incapable of deceiving us, though incompre- 
henſible by us. The ſame benign and gra- 
cious Being, who hath ſupplied us with ſenſes 
by which we are not deceived, hath given us 
this diviner mode of information, and, fince 
it is as neceſſary, and more important than 
they, it is as certain, as if we underſtood both 
fides of the ſimilitude, or as if he had; given 
us direct and adequate ideas of his celeſtial 
truths by a mode of communication directly 
adapted to them. It preſents Us with clear 
and lively repreſentations, and We inſtantly 
infer their correſpondent realities, relying, as 
e do, upon his truth and wiſdom, and fôrm- 
ing them; as we well may, into a foundation 


| of our Ie preſent faith and future hope. 
| Compared : 
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Compared with that more direct and per- 
ſonal intuition” of the Godkead, which we 
may be admitted to enjoy in future and more 
perfect ſtages of our exiſtence, when' this 
4 mortal ſhall have put on immortality,” this 
analogical view of things may be, as St. Paul 
expreſſes it, through the medium *© of a glaſs 
* darkly and eigenatically;” But, though 
we ſee nothing in a glaſs of the real ſubſtance 
of a man, we Bere an exact view of his i image, 
which implies the exiſtence of a correſpondent 
body: ſo, in this analogical mirror of divine 
truth, we ſufficiently behold the fair image 
of the Lord, and thoſe ſtupendous realities of 
the inviſible world with which we are con- 
cerned, without having the whole of the 
“great myſtery of godlineſsꝰ unveiled at 
once, till we bes een 957 ene Toe 1 
. „ n 
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By this 16d of divine {vation ſo eee 
Vary. ſo real, ſo clear, and certain, the Almight * 
bowed the heavens and came down, in won- - 
derful condeſcenſion, to the blindneſs aud im- 
Wn of 1 7 Raſen: 3 1 9 to us of 


himmſelf, 
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himſelf, in our own ideas and words, with 
the utmoſt familiarity, ** as a man ſpeaketh 


* 


£ 


£ 


N * 


0 Phe 


«+ with his friend*;” and enabling us to 
think and to ſpeak of him, as far as we are 
concerned, with all reverence and adoration, 
but with as much eaſe and certainty, as of 
each other. In the explication of his myſ- 
teries, ſays our divine philoſopher, * God 
vouchſafeth to deſcend to the weakneſs of 


© our capacity, ſo expreſſing and unfolding 
4 


them to us, as they may be beſt compre- 


hended by us, inoculating, as it were, his 
revelations upon the conceptions and notions 
of our reaſon; and ſo applying his inſpira- 
tions to open our underſtanding, as the 
figure of a key is fitted to the wards of a 
lock. We ought not, however, on this 
account, to be wanting to ourſelves; for, 


ſeeing God makes uſe of the faculty and 


functions of reaſon in his divine illumina- 
tions, we ought every way to improve the 


ſame, in order that we may be more ca- 
# pable to receive and entertain ſuch holy 


myſteries v. 1 


t Exodus xxxili. 11. 5 l 
* Baconus De e Augm, Se. lib. ix. caps I A. 
Viewing 
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Viewing it as the wonderful expedient, to 
which we owe that enlargement and exten- 
fion of the human mind; without which the 
ſtupendous truths of revelation would for ever 
remain at a diſtance from our ſublimeſt appre- 
henſion, and as inconceivable by us as if they 
had no exiſtence; and without which the 
Deity himſelf would be very erroneouſly and 
obſcurely known, the interpreter of the bible 
will pay particular attention to the ANALOGIC 
STYLE. He will acknowledge a juſt idea of 
it to be of the laſt importance in forming a 
right conception of the Chriſtian e ee 
or however in preventing a wrong conception. 
He will allow its importance in preſcribing 
juſt limits to the human underſtanding, and 
in determining the proper office of reaſon 
in the interpretation of the holy ſcriptures, 
He will look up with ſolemn admiration to 
that divine method of communication, by | 
which the Almighty bowed his divinity to the 
earth, to raiſe the human mind to heaven; 
by which he introduced us to an acquaintance 
with thoſe objects, of which we are incapa- 
ble of an immediate view, till, this earthly 
tabernacle being diſſolved, we ſhall be ad- 
Vor. II. I ke mitted 


en 
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* 


mitted . behind the veil,” to behold them 
c face to face.” When that great change, 
which we are taught by this analogical inter- 
courſe to expect, ſhall come, we ſhall be 
advanced to higher capacities of knowledge 
and enjoyment, to the more immediate viſion 
and fruition of the Deity ; though, in our 
neareſt approaches towards him, we ſhall re- 
main unequal to the immenſurable power and 
wiſdom of the glory of God. When we 
Hall, as with open face beholding as in a glaſs 
e the glory of the Lord, are changed into 

| 4 *"* G. the 

Even the higheſt order of 3 cherublm or ſera- 

< phim, muſt probably have a method of forming concep- 
© tions of God and his perfections, which do not come up 
to direct and immediate perceptions ; ſuch as they have 
Jof one another and of all heavenly objects, and ſuch as 
© we now have of things human and material, Their 
manner of conceiving the divine perfections, and of com- 
© muning about them with one another, may probably be 


through the lively tranſcript of them in their own nature 
from their great archetype and creator. So that they 
© think and diſcourſe about them with one another, if I 
© may fo ſpeak, as we do; but from inconceivably more 
© elevated and exact repreſentations of them which they find 
in themſelves: which is but a kind of Analogy ſtill, though 
Ly ſuch, as hath a much nearer foundation or proportion of 
£ Limilitude than ours, And | though it is a ſtrain of divine 
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&« the fame image, from glory to glory, as 
6c by the Spirit of the Lord 0 1 


3 


IV. Of the PARABOLICAL Style. 


Meri is the inſtrument of the Ima- 
ination, that inventive faculty to which we 
have aſſigned the province of Poetry“. 

In the analyſis of Poetic art, that ſpecies, 
of which Wordt are the materials, though leſs 
exact and perfect in its imitations than the 
other arts, was found to exceed them greatly 
in extent and operation). But, however 
effective and ſuperior poetical words may be, 
being incapable of all imitation which is di- 
rect and proper“, the /imilitude which they 


knowledge in them vaſtly tranſcending the fartheſt reach 
of all our capacities, and may for ever ſucceſſively receive 
a gradual increaſe and improvement; yet probably it will 
never come up to 4 direct and immediate intuition of the 
divine Nature as it is in itſelf.” 

Butler's Div. Analogy, P- 40. 


R M ũ M a 3a 


2 Cor. iii. 18. 

x See p. 268 of the firſt volume. 

I See chap. xii. ſect. 2. of ibid. 
See p. 282, 2835 of ibid. | 


; n expreſs, 
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expreſs, and in which conſiſts their poetic 
virtue, is, in every view, very different from 
that which is analogical; as it is applicable 
to a very different wy. It is only the ff#1t7ous 
reſemblance, and arbitrary invention, of the 
poet, for the production of different effects. 
From the difference of theſe effects, which 
are the ends of Poetry, it is divided into four 
general kinds, and according to the differ- 
ent means employed Deſcriptive, Narrative, 
Dramatical, and Parabolical. Of theſe kinds 
the laſt, though the leaſt direct and proper in 
its imitations , has been ſupereminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by being more particularly conſe- 
crated to the ſervice of religion. * Parabolical 
poetry, according to an obſervation of Lord 
Bacon, excels among the reſt, and appears 
to be a ſacred and eee thing; as reli- 
gion herſelf makes uſe, of its aſſiſtance, by 
$ which ſhe maintains an intercourſe between 
divine and human things wy 


As words were at flemployed to convey | 
a meaning in the immediate act of W : 


See p. 28 5 of the firſt e 
» De Augm. Sc. lib. ii. cap. xili. 


of Turn. N 


lo, to convey it at a diſtance or to record it, 
pictures were employed! in the act of writing. 
Again, as words, in order to convey 80 
operations and abſtract ideas, were converted 
into metaphors ; theſe figures, for correſpond- 
ent purpoſes, were converted into ſymbols, 
or ſtanding ſigns, expreſſive of mental emo- 
tions or tien ideas, firſt, by marking down 
their natural ſhape, as the figure of a Horn 
for flrength, and then, by 155 g the word an- 
ſwering to the ſymbol, either in ſpeaking or 
in writing, to ſtand. for the general idea, 
Thus, by the addition of ſymbolical to me- 
taphorical expreſſion, in all their variety, 
figurative language was increaſed to a vaſt 
extent ©. Such is the origin and nature of the 
PARABOLICAL STYLE, which; by the various 
inventive addreſs of the imagination in tracing 
poetical ſimilitudes of ent kinds, add 
applying them to different purpoſes, was di- 
verſified and extended into all the forms of 
parable, alluſion, allegory, compariſon or 


© De genere figurato j jam dicturus, video mihi pœne inf 


nitam rerum materiam, & immenſum quendam campum 
- patere. Lowth Heb, Præl. v. 


K 3 pinto. 
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ſimilitude, apologue, imagery, ſymbol, per- 
ſonification, and repreſentative action.. 
This ſtyle, which originated in neceſſity, 
was at length converted to uſe and ornament. 

Under its dark and ænigmatical veil, the 
knowledge of earlieſt ages was propagated, 
and its wifdom concealed. The prieſt incul- 
cated his doctrines through the medium of 
myſterious rites ; under the cover of allegory 
the philoſopher couched his ſcience ; the legiſ- 
lator and the moraliſt conveyed their inſtruc- 
tions by proverbs and parables; and, by a 
well-invented and conſiſtent fiction, in which 

every ſpecies of poetical expreſſion and ima- 

gery was interwoven, the poet delighted and 
informed mankind. | 


* Per Dickienem Figuratam eam intelligo, qua una plu- 
reſque Voces vel Imagines in aliarum locum transferuntur, 
aut etiam aliis illuſtrandis inſerviunt, ex aliqua quam cum 
iis habent Similitudine. Ea ſimilitudo, fi innuitur tantum, 
fit Metaphora, fi oratione continuata, Dicitur Allegoria: fi 
aperte exprimitur, collatis inter ſe utriſque imaginibus, fit 
Comparatio fundatur etiam in ejuſmodi Similitudine Pro- 

| fſopoperia, cum vel rebus fictis aut ſenſu carentibus datur 
actus & Perſona, vel cum veræ Perſonæ probabilis Oratio 
tribuitur. Loth Heb. Præl. v. + 


A greeably 
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Agreeably to this method of inſtruction, 
which prevailed in the eaſtern nations and in 
ancient times, the diſpenſation of religion was 
conducted. So various is the texture and 
compoſition of the poetic ſtyle employed by 
the ſacred writers in almoſt every part of the 
holy ſcriptures, excepting in that which is 

| hiſtorical, to anſwer important ends of the 
inſpirer. Theſe ends may be divided into 
two general kinds: the one common to them 
with all other poets, ta illuſtrate, to adorn, 

and to exalt, the ſubje&*®: the other proper 
and peculiar to themſelves, to couch and to 
conceal their meaning, in a way as fingular as 
eflential to the religious diſpenſation, of which 
it was the inſtrument. Theſe different ends 
are frequently mixed and involved in the 
ſame ſcriptural paſſage or expreſſion : they 
ſhould, however, be diſtinguiſhed as far as 
poſſible by all critics and interpreters of holy 
writ ; and the latter ſhould be holden in con- 
ſtant and awful recollection. 


+ © Etenim Dictionis Figuratz, id alin ea vis, ut 

Imaginibus aliunde tranſlatis res vel evidentius ac clarius, 

vel grandius atque elatius exprimantur. Lowth Heb. 
Preæl. v. 


K 4 We 
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We have an excellent critique on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews, from the pen of a late 
very learned and ingenious prelate, which 
was delivered in a le&ure from a profeſſorial 
chair in this univerſity. The work is bold 
and magnanimous in the deſign, tempered 
withal with that circumſpective caution ſug- 
geſted by ſo awful and ſublime a ſubje& 
and, in the execution, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, whether a refinement of critical judg- 
ment, or an elegance of claſſical language, 

predominates the moſt. The obje& of the 
elegant author of this admirable performance 
was not to eſtabliſh the principles of ſcriptural 
interpretation for the uſe of the theologiſt ; 
but only to recommend, with the moſt pious 
and benevolent intention; the beautiful poems 
of the Hebrews to the poetical taſte and claſ- 
ſical genius of his academical auditors, in 
order to invite them to the ſtudy of the holy 
| ſeripturesf Whilſt we ſee the firſt of the 
above-mentioned ends of the Poetic Style diſ- 


Ut meminerim me, non Theologiz ſtudioſis divine 
veritatis oracula exponere, ſed juventuti in politiori doc- 
trina & literarum elegantiis exercitatæ commendare lectiſ- 
ſima poemata. Præl. ii. 


played, 
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| played, in this celebrated work, with all the 
acumen of criticiſm and minuteneſs of diſ- 
crimination ; we find the ſecond, which is the 
more particular and important, almoſt en- 
tirely overlooked. In conſequence of which 
inattention to this appropriate end of ſcripture 
ſtyle, we have to lament, that, with the 
pureſt and moſt liberal intention, this learned 
author inadvertently led himſelf and others 
into a method of criticiſm injurious to the 
right interpretation of the holy ſcriptures. 
By this method of criticiſm, the ſacred volume 
has, in all reſpects, been brought too much 
upon a level with human compoſitions, and 
its ſtructure, as well as meaning, is too much 
judged of and decided by their ſtandard. 
In this opinion, I think, I am ſupported 
both by the deſign and execution of the work. 
It is diſtributed into three parts. The firſt 
treats of the Metre of the Hebrew Poetry; 
and to the remark, however juſt, that whe- 
ther founded in truth or not it is ingenious 
and plauſible at leaſt, I have only to rejoin, 
that, by bringing to the poetry of the Hebrews 
his ideas of Meętre from the Grecian, Roman, 
and other poetry of more modern date, which 
may 


"4 


- 
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may mailfiiemly be i in meaſured verſe, he too 
baſtily concluded, that the poetry, and his 
own vague idea of the metre, of the ancient 


| ſcriptures were co-extenſive. By this deci- 


ſion, he excludes all thoſe parts, which are 


not thus metrical, out of the poetic province 1 
abridging thereby the Parabolical, which is, 


indeed, the Prophetic ſtyle s. In conſequence 
of this confined idea of the Hebrew Poetry, 
he excludes the whole book of Daniel from 
being poetical and parabolical, and of courſe, 
from being prophetical ; for, without its 
8 . Prophecy cannot exiſt. 

Ihe ſecond part is on the S/y/e of the He- 
brew Poetry, in which, after a diſſertation on 
what he calls the Sententious kind, he pro- 
ceeds to the Figurative, which properly 
forms the Parabolical, Style. He gives a 


formal ſpecification of the different ends it 


has in view, to explain and to Mluftrate, to 
aggrandze and exalt, the ſubject; in which, 
it is remarkable that he has totally omitted 
the peculiar and appropriate end of 5 figu- 


rative ſtyle, to conceal the meaning . in | 


— 


t See the preliminary Difſertation to o his Ifaiah. 
See the fifth Prælection. 
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this part he has given a diſplay of the figures 
of rhetorical don, of the Metaphor in all 
its variety of poetic imagery ; - of the Allegory 
and Parable ; and, in the eleventh lecture, 
he treats of the Myſtic Allegory with great 
ability; in which, he certainly attends a little 
to the ſecond or ſpecific end of the Parabolical 
Style, as adapted to the purpoſe of prophe- g 
tical concealment: but this attention is only 
partial and incidental, and confined to one 
ſingle figure. He then proceeds to the dif- 
ferent kinds of Compariſon, Proſo opopaia, or 
Perſonification ; and employs four lectures on 
the ſublimity of Rs C ne. and 
Aſections. 

In the laſt part, he gives a minute dl Cri- 
tical analyſis of the various ſpecies of Hebrew 
or Prophetic Poetry, as they aſſimilate and 
accord with the various kinds of claſſical 
compoſition ; the Elegy, the Didactic poem, 
the Ode, the Hymn, the Dramatic Poem; ex- 
cluding out of the poetical calendar the whole 
books of Daniel and Jonah. 

The whole of this celebrated performance is, 
therefore, a critique of ſacred Poetry by the 

1 Præl. xx. | 
; ſtandard 
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ſtandard of profane; ; it is to judge of divine, 


by human, compoſitions. And, ſo far as this 


kind of criticiſm may be fairly and juſtly em- 


ployed upon a book of moſt ſolemn and ſupe- 


rior import, which is profeſſedly concealed 


in its expreſſions and myſterious in many 
parts, with a view of diſplaying thoſe poetical 
ends which may be common to it and other 
poetical fictions, this work is entitled to the 
praiſe which has been beſtowed upon it. But 
where can we exactly draw the line? It de- 
ſerves to be well and maturely weighed, how 
far a ſacred critic may go in playing theſe 
claſſical ends, and in judging of the poetical 
means employed, without intruding on the 


rights, and infringing the privileges, of that 
other end which is properly divine, and pecu- 


larly adapted to the purpoſe of holy ſcrip- 
ture. The very pious and ingenious author 
of the Prelections ſeems, indeed, to be oc- 


caſionally arreſted in the midſt of his critical 


career, by this awful reflection; as if he were 


ſenſible that he might be ſometimes treading 


with a profane ſtep on holy ground. 


Without. paying ſufficient attention, as a 


theologilt, to that vaſt ſyſtem of prophecy 
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interwoven, by means of the Parabolical Style 
in all its variety and extent, through the whole 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, he indulged the 
critic with great freedom, and indeed, abi- 
lity : and, it need not offend the numerous 
admirers of this able author, of which num- 
ber I profeſs myſelf to be one, if I fay that 
this celebrated work betrays more of the claſ- 
fic than of the divine. - After the example 
of a Longinus, and with the acumen of an 
Ariſtotle, his object was to diſplay the various 


and diſtinctive characters of the ſacred poets _ 


in the Sententious, the Figurative, and the 
Sublime, to illuſtrate their ſpecific qualities, 
and to trace the peculiar effects which they 
are calculated to produce on the imagination 
and affections. With ſuch an intention, the 
Profeflor of Poetry choſe a field of criticiſm 
for the ſubject of his lectures, as fruitful as it 
was novel; in which his claſſical genius ex- 
patiated with equal taſte and judgment. But 
he overlooked the great end which the in- 
ſpirer of this poetry had principally in view, 
and which puts a reſtraint on our judgment 
in deciding upon theſe other; and he has con- 
fined the Parabolical Style within limits which 
5 EE are 
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are hypothetical and too much contracted: 

for, independently upon the metre and other 
fanciful qualifications, all ſcripture language, 
that is indirect, whether ſpeaking by parables, 
viſions, dreams, or repreſentative aCtions, is Pa- 
rabolical, and capable of concealing a prophetic 
meaning. He acknowledges the intimate con- 
nection between Prophecy and Poetry in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and conſiders them as the 
joint dictate of the Holy Spirit“; and it is 
difficult to conjecture why he has dwelt fo 

partially and incidentally on this prophetic 
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end of Poetry: unleſs it be, that by allow- 


ing its full weight in the writings of inſpira- 
tion, he would have blunted the edge of that 
inventive conjecture and critical refinement, 

in which his genius ſo much delighted, and 
in which be has ſo liberally indulged. 


| Confidering the holy ſcriptures as different 
from all other books, both in their origin 


* Ex quibus omnibus ſatis liquet, veterum Hebreorum 
ſententia cum Poetica Prophetiam ara quadam ſocietate 
& cognatione conjunctam fuiſſe. Utriuſque facultatis idem 
erat nomen; eadem quippe origo, idem auctor, Spiritus 
_ Sanctus, &c. Præl. xvili. I 
and 
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and intention, the theologiſt will check the 
career of his claſſical and ſentimental criticiſm, 
however elegant and ingenious it may be, to 
bend his intention to the myſterious and ap- 
propriate end of the Parabolic ſtyle. He will 
awfully bear in mind, that a vaſt and various 
chain of Prophecy was employed by the om- 
_ niſcient dictator of religion as its concomitant 
and ſtanding evidence: for the conveyance of 
which from age to age, to the moſt diſtant 
periods of futurity, he will obſerve an amaz- 
ing texture of the moſt aſtoniſhing conceal- 


ment interwoven in every part of the religious 


diſpenſation, from its earlieſt annunciation 
down to its final cloſe, when the Spirit of 
Prophecy withdrew from men his ſpecial 
communications. This texture he will diſ- 
cover to be wrought together with the moſt 
intricate and 89 art, calculated to 
anſwer the private, but important, ends of 
the Inſpirer. He will ſee, that the Poetic or 
| Parabolic dition, in its full latitude and ex- 
tent, was the divine inſtrument, under which 
the Holy Spirit couched his prophetic inten- 
tions: and he will allow, that this was the ? 
main, and indeed, the adequate purpoſe, for 

which 
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which it is ſo much more abundantly. em- 
ployed in the holy ſcriptures, than in any other 
book. He will. think, that fanciful and ſen- 
timental criticiſm, even if it could be em- 
ployed with the utmoſt ſafety and without 
the leaſt preſumption, is a very trifling and 
inferior office, when compared with that of 
the ſacred interpreter engaged in a learned 
inveſtigation of the artful firuQure of this 
ſtyle, which, however various, is uniform 
and conſiſtent, by comparing one part with 
another, in order to develop the ſecret inten- 
tion of the Spirit of Prophecy as it comes to 
be evolved in the prophetical event. 
He wil acknowledge two different cauſes | 
of this Parabolical concealment, the one ſpe- 
cial, and the other general. The prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament wert delivered under a 
temporary and inferior diſpenſation prepara- 
tory to the eſtabliſhment of one which was 
to be perpetual and more perfect. They were, 
therefore, concealed, that the temporary cco- 
nomy might not be diſgraced in the ideas of 
thoſe whe were to live and to ſerve God under 
it, by holding up too clear a view of the 
e glory of that which was to follow. 
Far, 


E ravrn. 3 us 


« For that Align which Was made 
15 glorious, had no glory in this reſpect, by 
« reaſon of that other glory which excel- 
eth *. For the expreſs purpoſe of hiding 
from their view the abolition of the Law, 


8 


and of preventing them from being loſt to its 


obſervance in the too earneſt anticipation of 
the Goſpel, * Moſes put a veil over his face, 
that they could not ſtedfaſtly look to the 
« end of that which was to be aboliſhed +.” 
And, to this ſpecial cauſe of concealment, he 
will add another which is general : for, the 
completion of prophecy be left in the in- 
ſtrumentality of tits; if the predic- 
tions were not thus concealed, ſuch a reſtraint 
would be put upon the human will n their 
fulfilment, as to deſtroy the nature of man; 
or human obſtinacy would be tempted to coun- 
teract the intent of providence, and thereby 
deſtroy the purpoſe of God. But, under the 
cover of this parabolical veil, the Almighty is 
turning the actions, the errors, and the vices, 
of men into the ſecret inſtruments of his de- 
ſign. On that greateſt of prophetic events, 
the crucifixion of his ſon, the ancient pro- 
5 phets are ſo full and clear, that it is difficult 
* 2 Cor. i itt 10. | 1 2 Cor, iii. 13. 
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to conceive how the perſons, by whom it was 
executed, could be ignorant of what they did. 
Yet that they were ignorant, we know from 
his own authority, Father forgive them; 
they know not what they do? :” and St. 
Peter told them afterward, ** That through 
„ ignorance ye did it, as did alſo your rulers ; 
but the things that God had before ſhewed 
by the mouth of his prophets, that Chriſt 
© ſhould ſuffer, he hath ſo fulfilled .“ 
And the fame Parabolical diction was em- 
ployed by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in their 
prophetic character, for the purpoſe of couch- 
ing under its veil his myſtical doctrines, ex- 
alted precepts, and prophetical anticipations. 
'The Parabolical Style of holy Scripture, in 
the different forms which it aflumes, is that 
important and extenſive ſubject, which ſolicits 
the virtuous ſtudy of the theologiſt, and 
which, independently of the important end 
of his profeſſion, promiſes to reward his la- 
bour by gratifying a ſublime and laudable cu- 
rioſity. In every ſtage of the inveſtigation, 
he will be filled with folemn admiration, as 
he traces the conſummate art, and contem- 
plates the wonderful addreſs, of the Inſpirer, 
1 Luke xxili. 34: 5M Acts iii. 17, 18. 
+ band l in 
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in couching the prophetic meaning under ſuch 
general deſcriptions, different ſenſes, ſymbols, 
allegories, images, repreſentations; dreams, 
and viſions, as were as myſterious as poſſible 
till the anticipated event arrived, and as obvi- 
ous as poſſible, when that took place. 

Poetry conſiſts of generals n; by the uſe of 
which, prophetical enunciations exhibit only 
the outlines of things, as of pictures ſketched 
out, but with ſuch an exquiſite pencil, that 
nothing but the events themſelves are able to 
fill up and to adjuſt the particular features, or 
to give a finiſhing hand to the celeſtial por- 
traits. The general outline is, indeed, clearly 
and diſtinctly marked by the prophet; but, 
to give it all its perſonal and diſtinctive traits, 
is left to the unerring hand of time. What- 
ever is predicted in ſuch general terms, how- 
ever clearly expreſſed, muſt remain an impe- 
netrable ſecret, till the prophetical event ar- 
rive with its adjuncts, circumſtances, and exact 
occurrences, to diſcloſe it ®. And the Lord 

_ * anſwered 


* See page 279, 280 of the firſt volume. 

* Quod fi Prophetiz ipfius indoles in extremis tantum 
rerum lineamentis effingendis & in generalibus affectionibus 
deſcribendis amplificandiſque, præcipue verſetur; exinde 

La ſatis 
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wy anſwered and aid, Write the viſion and 
* make it plain upon tables, that he may run 
„that readeth it. For the viſion is yet for 
„ an appointed time, and at the end it ſhall 
„ ſpeak and not lye: though it tarry, wait 
thou for it; becauſe it will ſurely come, it 
* will not tarry?.”. 

The double ſenſe of prophecy implying the 
accompliſhment of the prediction in more 
events than one, in the ſame ſyſtem of reli- 
gious diſpenſation, but in different periods 
and parts of it, is, doubtleſs, of great and 
general application. The teſtimony of 
„ Jeſus was the ſpirit of prophecy l;“ the 
end and object of the prophetic diſpenſation. 
A temporary œconomy was introduced pre- 
paratory to the introduction of his gofpel, 
affording a convenient vehicle of the prophetic 
enunciations, by which they were at once 
ſafely conveyed and effectually concealed. 


ſatis intellizi poteſt, primo, quanto cum ſuo emolumento 
Poeſi adjutrice & adminiſtra utatur, quamque ad omnes 
ſuas rationes accomodatam habeat dictionem Parabolicam, 
cujus ea natura eſt, ut magnam præbeat copiam & varie- 
tatem communium imaginum quibus aliqua materies late 
ampleque in univerſym exornari poſſit. Lowth, Præl. xx. 
Habakkuk ii. 2, 3. Rev. xix. 10. | "TN 
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One ſenſe was made to look at the imme- 


diate objects and concerns of that temporal, 
though theocratic, polity; whilſt the other 
was preluding to Chriſt, to the nature, offices, 


and eſtabliſhment, of his ſpiritual kingdom. 
The ſame expreſſions, which, in their firſt 


and more literal ſignification, intended the 


fate and fortunes of the Jewiſh ſtate, adum- 


brated, in their ſecond and figurative ſenſe, 


the character and the ſucceſſes of the Chriſ- 


tian church. Future and more illuſtrious 


events were ſignified in preceding and leſs 
important tranſactions. Under the civil pre- 
dictions the ſpiritual were couched : which 


different objects were accompliſhed by the 


help of a figurative and poetic language, ca- 


pable of enlarging or contracting itſelf as cir- 
cumitances, in 5 caſe, e Sr ty 


This method of prophetical concealment 
the elegant author of the PreleQions has 
treated with great perſpicuity of language, 


and exactneſs X diſcrimination ; though, per- 
haps, on too confined a ſcale. With a judi- 


cious caution and ingenuous reſerve, he ac- 


know ledges the great difficulty and danger of 
Judging and criticizing upon a ſubject fo pro- 


YE erp, . 
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fellelly i Wel in myſtery r. But the Myſtic 
Allegory is by no means the only ſpecies of 
Parabolical diction employed by the Spirit of 


Prophecy to conceal its predictive enuncia- 


tions. Various images and viſions were indi- 


realy uſed; and, often, where the pre- 
ditions are not couched under theſe, but 
delivered as in a plain narration of facts, as in 
the prophecy of Jonah, or in oratorical ſtyle, 
like many predictions of Ezekiel, or in a mix- 
ture of both, like the whole of Daniel, the 
language is ſome way or other indirect, and 
of courle pcetical, in its extended ſignification: 
or elſe, where the expreſſion is directe, the 
ſame obſcurity is effected, by giving it a con- 
cealed and ænigmatic caſt. 
So various and e is the art em- 
ployed by the Spirit of Prophecy in the holy 


ſcriptures, to conceal, from the moſt diſtant 


apprehenſions of the human mind, the mean- 


*Verum Allegoriz Myſtic leges ullas hc in parte con- 
ſtituere & perquam difficile, & fortalle etiam temerarium, 
&c. Præl. xi. 


Verum de hoc genere non eſt fas 3 quin in non- 


Salle magna ſubſit obſcuritas, quæ non ſolum ipſam rel 
naturam conſequitur, ſed ſuam habet utilitatem, & c. Ibid. 
* See Ezekiel xii, 13, and Jeremiah xxxiv. 3. 
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ing of its s predictions, till they come to be un- 
riddled by the events; which ſhould put a 


juſt reſtraint on criticiſm in judging and decid- | 


ing upon the words of this myſterious book. 
In one part of his work, the author of the 


Prelections acknowledges the free and /i noular 


genius of ſacred poetry, which is poſſeſſed of 
a boldneſs and eccentricity repugnant of all 
rule: and he has aſſigned, in another, the 
important reaſon, becauſe it reſulted from the 


impulſe of the Spirit that inſpired®. If, to 


theſe juſt obſervations, he had added the au- 


thority of St. Peter, that Prophecy never 
% came by the will of man; but holy men 
„of old ſpake as they were moved by the 
« Spirit of God:“ theſe arguments might 


have induced him to attribute more to "8 


divine agency in moulding the language of the 


*t Per omnia in verbis ſenſibuſque fis quædam vis atque 


audacia, nullis mancipata legibus, liberum Hebrææ Poeſeos 
genium unice ſpirans. Præl. x. 


* Quod ad rerum ordinem ac diſpoſitionem attinet, for- 


mamque legitimam, quæ in hac ſpecie integrum Poema 
conficiat; nihif ſane ſtatui poteſt quod in univerſum videatur 


obtinere. Soluta plerumque, ut poteſt, & libera, ſuo im- 
petu fertur, nullas ſervans leges, ſed materiæ rationem 


ſequens, & Divini Spiritus impulſum, Præl. xx. 


2 Pet. i. 21. 


1 prophets 
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prophets to its celeſtial purpoſe. T his might 


have ſmothered, in the birth, that ſpirit of 


criticiſm, of which he was the father; and 
which, in the hands of others more adven- 
turous, and leſs judicious, than himſelf, hath 
diſhonoured, I had almoſt faid, diſgraced, the 
volume of inſpiration v. 


Inſtead 


„This very learned and ingenious prelate, to whom the 
holy ſcriptures are much indebted for delivering them from 


the rabbinical prejudices by which they had been for ages 


entangled and obſcured, who with a great ſhare of biblical 


learning united a correct and claſſical taſte, endeavoured 


in his Prelections to open the ſacred volume to the more 


general ſtudy of our academical youth, by giving them a 


taſte of their ſuperior beauties, in a critique ſimilar to thoſe | 
which had been fo ſucceſsfully written on the heathen poets, 
© Enimvero quid eſt cur Homeri, Pindari, Horatii ſcriptis 
© ctlebrandis immoramur, Moſem interea, Davidem, Ifaiam, 
© filentio præterimus? An id tandem ſtatuendum eſt, eo- 
rum quidem hominum ſcripta, qui tantum modo effece- 
© runt, quantum ingenio & facuitate conſequi potuerunt, 

© ratione & via tractare oportere, & ad artis præſcriptum 


& normam exigi: quæ vero altiorem habent originem, & 


© Divini Spiritus afflatui vere tribuuntur, eorum vim etiam 
& venuctatem ſuo lumine quodammodo elucere; ſed nec 
doctrinæ inſtitutis conſtare nec Artis finibus circumſcribi 
poſſe? Quamvis igitur ad occultos hujuſce veluti Nili 

« cceleſtis fortes haud fas eſt penetrare, licebit tamen ſancti 
« fluminis curſum & flectiones ſequi, aquarum auctus & 
e orog hoes _ © receſſus 


of Turk. 153 | 


Inſtead of indulging his genius in a vain | 
and viſionary criticiſm, founded on clafſical | 
| and 


e receſſus notare, ac rivos etiam quoſdam tanquam in 
© ſubjacentes campos deducere.” [Pre]. ii.] The deſign 
is plauſible, and that plauſibility conſiderably increaſed by 
the flowers of dition. But the only plan upon which it 
can be executed, is upon the Suppoſition that though the 
Spirit of Prophecy ſupplied the matter, the manner and the 
language were left to the natural genius of the inſpired, 
© Alterum impetum mentis vocat Longinus J weg. Jas 
* vonoers D e. ; alterum To o Oode gor xa xv νονi 
© Taos, appellat. Utrumque ita in hoc argumento uſur- 

« pamus, atque ita Sacris Valibus attribimus, ut nihil de- 
© rogemus Divini Spiritus aMatui : etſi ſuam interea pro- 
* priæ cujuſque ſcriptoris nature atque ingenio concedamus. 
Neque enim inſtinctu divino ita comitatur Vatis animus, 


aut protinus obruatur Hominis indoles : attolluntur & eri- 
© ountur, non extinguuntur aut occultantur naturalis ur- 
© genii facultates ; & quanquam Moſis, Davidis, and Iſaiæ 
© ſcripta ſemper ſpirent quiddam tam excelſum tamque 
© coeleſte, ut plane videantur divinitus edita, nihilo tamen 
© minus in iis Moſem, Davidem, & Iſaiam ſemper agnoſ- 
© camus.” [Prel. xvi.] But, even if we admit the ſuppo- 
ſition in part, the important queſtion occurs, How far 
is it to go? What human critic ſhall determine that the 
Holy Spirit had zo influence at all upon the manner or the 
language of the prophet, in which his annunciations were 
delivered? Or what human critic ſhall ſay preciſely how 
Far his afflatus was concerned? What human critic ſhall 
dra the line between the Inſpirer and the Man? The 
different 
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and ſentimental taſte, the ſober theologiſt will 
find himſelf more uſeful employment in deve- 
| loping 
different and charaQeriftic ſtyles of Moſes, David, and 
| Tfaiah, will go a very little way, if any at all, to this im- 
portant deciſion: for, when the Spirit employs human in- 
ſtruments, he takes them as they are, and by the act of 
employing them he makes them his own ; ſo that, whether 
Amos ſpoke as a ſhepherd, « or David as a king, they uttered 
the words of God. | 
Theſe difficulties beſet this i ingenious critic, and all his 
münagement and addreſs felt themſelves unable to ſurmount 
them: and, at a time that biblical learning was making ſo 
laudable a progreſs under his auſpice, it is great pity, that 
he let looſe this critical refinement upon the ſacred ſcrip- 
| fures. Though that diſcreet and cautious judgment, by 
which he was diſtinguiſhed, kept his pen within moderate 
bounds, the high reputation which the novelty and plauſi- 
bility of the undertaking conferred upon the work, the diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed eminence of the perſon, and the faſcinating ele- 
gance of his language, produced their effect on the minds 
of others in ſtimulating them to an imitation of his method, 
in order to participate his fame; who, poſſeſſing leſs of his 
"ingenuity and high claſſical taſte, in which the chief value 
of the work conſiſts, could only diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
an outrage of its faults. Mounted upon this critical Pega- 
ſus, an eminent profeſſor in an univerſity renowned of late 
for biblical learning, goes on, © And if the poet Ezekiel has 
© here and there overloaded his ſubject with ornaments, we 
© ſhall be unable to refuſe our admiration to his genius not- 
< withſtanding g theſe defe27s, —It almoſt ſeems that the Poet 
| © himſelf 


4 
wo 
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loping the various methods of concealment 
furnithed 7 the Parabolical Style, from prin- 
ciples 


© himſelf felt the hurtful conſequences of his ample repreſen- 
© tations z under this he endeavoured to prevent them by firſt 
giving a general ſketch, and then every thing more deter- 
© minate and in detail. But I doubt whether he has thus 
© prevented them. This method is rather productive of an- 
© other hurtful conſequence; that he occaſionally ſeems to 
correct himſelf, but really does not; that he occaſionally 
© ſeems to retrad ſomething, which, when accurately con- 
© ſidered, is not the fact. The Author of the Revelation, 
© whoſe poetry is in the ſame ſtyle with that of Ezekiel, 
© and full of imagination, for the moſt part has avoided 2% 
© rocks on which his predeceſſor ftranded; and for the moſt 
© part has happily cut off the wild ſhoots of a heated imagi- 
© nation, He alſo has fictions and giant- forms: but he has 
© produced them only ſo far as to give the reader a full image 
© before his eyes; he does not purſue them minutely,—and 
© he does not diſtract or pain his reader. But as Ezekiel 
« deſcribes, deſigns, paints, and exhauſts all minutiæ, he 
< ſometimes injures his p:ems. According to my feeling, 
© he ſhould have braken off after he had given the chariot- 
© throne, reſtleſs wheels, and cherubim full of living mo- 
© tions; but, as he continues to deſcribe the motion of the 
© throne by his wonderful forms, he makes unpleaſing im- 
© preſſions. Even where theſe coniequences do not ariſe 
© from the preliæ detaili of the Prophet, he is miſed by them 
* to other fauits which are equally ſtriking. They ſome- 
times carry him to things which are uunnĩatural. Thus he 
© has acted againſt nature in in faying wat 5 is not food. How 

© much 
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ciples contained in ſcripture; in analyzing 
and arranging the different kinds of prophecy; 
and 


© much ſuperior is Iſaiah in a ſimilar repreſentation! And 
© ſhould not the great profuſion of learning in the Elegy 
and funeral lamentation over Tyre, when ſhe was de- 
© ſtroyed, be quite removed from this piece? On the con- 
© trary, it was a happy invention that his lofty Poems are 
| © ſometimes interrupted by ſhort ſpeeches. They are not 
only uſeful for the illuſtration of his ſymbols, but alſo for 
© the repoſe of the mind. By this change his readers are 
© agreeably entertained ; and their imagination finds reſting 
© places, ſo as to ſoar more eaſily after the imagination of 
© the Poet. Ezekiel, therefore, remains a great Poet, full 
of originality notwithſtanding his faults ; and, in my opi- 
nion, whoever cenſures him as if he were only an imi- 
© tator of the old prophets, can never feel his power,” 
Eickhorn's Introd. to his Old Teſtament. See New- 
come's Introduction to Ezekiel, p. 24, 25, 26. 

Had this learned Profeſſor indulged his critical cavallo in 
trampling ſo unmercifully upon the works of the Great Poet 
who feigned the ten years ſiege of Troy, as freely as he has 
done upon thoſe of the prophet, who announced the de- 
ſtruction of the temple of Jeruſalem, who“ ſaw the viſion 
% of God,” [ Ezekiel, 1 Chap. ] and ſpoke the“ words of 
« Jehovah,” he would have been moſt deſervedly torn to 
pieces by a whole hoſt of critics. —The impetus of this 
critic is neither the ro adeernexo, nor the To erbug ger, 
it is ſurely the To {AOQVIQKOV, wah. | 

Without employing his critical abilities the judicious 
Mr. Addiſon is only a diſtant and humble admirer. © As 

g the 
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and in unravelling the great myſtery of 


the Jewiſh nation produced men of great genius, without 
© conſidering them as inſpired writers, they have tranſmitted 
© to us many hymns and divine odes, which excel thoſe that 
© are delivered down to us by the Greeks and Romans, in 
© the poetry, as much as in the ſubject to which it was con- 
© ſecrated,* Spectator, No. 453. 
And, perhaps, the general idea of ſcripture poetry given 
by a French writer is {till more juſt, becauſe it does not ſe- 
1 the poetry from the inſpiration. It is the true lan- 
© guage of poetry, of prophecy and of revelation: a celeſ- 
© tial fire animates and tranſports it. What ardour in its 
© odes! What ſublime images in the viſions of Iſaiah! 
© How pathetic and affecting are the tears of Jeremiah! 
© One there finds beauties and models of every kind. No- 
thing is more capable than this language of elevating a 
« poctic ſpirit; and we do not fear to aſſert that the Bible, 
© ſuperior to Homer and Virgil in many places, can inſpire 
© {till more than they that rare and ſingular genius which is 
| © the portion of thoſe who dedicate themſelves to poetry.” 
And this learned Frenchman might have added the reaſon of 
this ſuperiority, by attributing it to its true cauſe, the In- 
ſpirer himſelf, | 
Our great philoſopher is decided upon the 1 
© Alter autem interpretandi modus, quem pro exceſſu ſta- 
c tuimus, videtur primo intuitu ſobrius & caſtus, ſed tamen 
© & ſcripturas ipſas dedecorat & plurimo eceleſiam detri- 
© mento officit, Is eſt, ut verbo dicam, quando ſcripturæ 
< divinitus inſpiratæ eodem quo humana ſcripta, FUNGI 
modo.“ Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. ix. 


„ 1 codlineſs,” 
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85 godlineſs, by aff forting predictions with 
events, and types with anti- types *. | 

Much of the obſcurity in which the pro- 
phetic writings were. involved at their firſt 
delivery is now diſpelled; and a new field of 
inveſtigation is opened to the theologiſt 7. 


Although the prophetic ſyſtem, that vaſt and 


* Tale eſſe debet hujus operis infliteturn, ut cum ſingulis 
ex ſcripturis prophetiis eventuum veritas co jungatur, idque 
per omnes mundi ætates, tum ad confirmationem fidei, tum 
ad inſtituendam diſciplinam quandam & peritiam in inter- 
pretatione prophetiarum, quæ adhuc reſtant complendz, &c. 
Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. ii. cap. xi. 

Equidem in Vatieiniis contra fit ac in cæteris omnibus 
Sacræ Poeſeos partibus; illa tum ſunt maxime obſcura, cum 
primum ſunt edita; quæque aliis tenebras inducit, illis infert 
lucem, vetuſtas. Adeogue iſta obſcuritas, quæ in hoc ge- 
nere ab initio inſederat, aliqua ex parte jam tollitur : multa 
ſunt, quæ explicavit ipſius rei eventus, certiſſima oraculo- 
rum interpres : multa, quibus Divinus ille Spiritus, ea quæ 


primum induxerat involucra, dignatus eſt detrahere; ple- 


riſque aliquam lucem intulit ej uidem ſacratiſſimis Inſtitu- 
tionibus clarius illuſtrata Religionum Judaicarum ratio. 
Ita fit, ut, quæ pars Sacræ Poeſeos & ſingularem quandam 


naturam & maximam in ſe difficultatem habet, ad eam ta- 


men cognoſcendam & perſpiciendam meliore jam condi- 
tione accedamus, iis ſubſidiis & 4dminiculis inſtructi, qui- 
dus plane veteres Hebræi, quæque nec ipſis quidem Vatibus 
Dei internuniciis conceſſa ſunt, Lowth. Prel: xi. 
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various apparatus arranged by the inviſible 
hand of Him, „with whom one day is as a 
« thouſand years, and a thouſand years as 
one day,“ for the teſtimony of his Son, may 
not be entirely evolved, till the preſent ma- 
terial ſyſtem be deſtroyed ; ; time, by interpret- 
ing many predictions in their correſpondent 
events, hath ſupplied ſuch grounds of ana- 
logic reaſoning, as will lead us to the ſtruc- 
ture and ceconomy of prophetic language, and 
prepare us to acknowledge the accompliſh- 
ment of others, when their events arrive. 
However intentionally myſterious, the Para- 
| bolical Style is wniform and confi, ent, and of 
courſe reducible to rule; one part ſupplying 
the key to another. It was the common 
mode of writing at the time the prophecies 
were delivered, ad} is conſtructed on ſuch ge- 
neral principles, as make it a ſubject of 
rational inveſtigation. Another key is, there- 
fore, to be found by a learned and diligent 
ſearch in the archives of ancient and oriental 
learning; in the images of the eaſtern and 
weſtern poets; in the ſubſiſting monuments of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, from hich all eaſtern 
writings took its ſymbolic caſt ; in thoſe 
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pagan ceremonies and : ſuperſtitions, which 

drew their origin from the Jewiſh; and, 
above all, in the holy ſcriptures themſelves, 
which, however the productions of many 
different pens, employ the ſame ſymbols, 
images, and other figures, which were in- 
tended by their one e dictator to 
be interpreters of each other. 

By an extenſive compariſon of words with 
words, phraſes with phraſes, and metaphors 
with metaphors, the judicious interpreter may 
hope to develop the prophetic meaning which 


is deſignedly and artfully concealed, in order 


that, among other reaſons of the Inſpirer, it 
might afford a virtuous and ſublime employ- 
ment to the human mind. And, if inſtead 
of waſting their labour in the fabrication of 
hypothetical ſyſtem, their learning in diſpu- 
tation, and their ingenuity in critical refine- 
ment, learned men would, by an extenſive 
induction and judicious arrangement of par- 
; ticulars collected out of the Bible and other 
monuments of antiquity, ſupply the theolo- 
gical ſtudent with ſome general rules or prin- 
ciples of interpretation, (which is a great de- 
ſideratum in Theology, ) they would bring an 
offering 


bony 
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offecln g moſt uſeful to the cauſe of Feriptural 


learning 1. 0 101 
Wbilſt other 55 — 5 of his ara are 
ee and obſcured by time, this of Pro- 
phecy, Which challenges the particular cul- 
tivation of the ſtudent, is gathering ſtrength 
and clearneſs and gratifying him with an 
immediate and perſonal. conviction: and} as 
in; this important department of his theolo- 
gical ſtudy, his application will be, at the 
ſame time, made to hiſtory, whilſt he is 
growing in gpnyiftion, he will derive a ſub- 
lime and endearing enjoyment from contem- 
plating the wonders: of 1 and ww 
"ag of mea. iu ot dt: MN 5: 
"Pha - we . he 8 pr. IMAGINA- 
TION, that exalted, faculty of the human 


8 Something of this kind has been done by the Marne _ 
Daubuz in the Preliminary Diſcourſe and Symbolical Die- 
tionary introductory to his commentary on the Revelations. 
In 1730, Mr. Lancaſter abridged and new-madelled this 
learned work in a quarto volume dedicated to Dr. Potter, 
then Biſhop of Oxford, hoping that, under the patronage of 
ſo great a name, ſo valuable a work would have met with a 
general reception. It has, however, ſhared the fate of 
many of the beſt of books, to be known by very few, 
Whilſt many of the worſt are in the libraries and hands of all. 
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mind, by which its affections are ſublimed 
and qualified for the imitation of the good- 
neſs, the adoration of the wiſdom, and the 
admiration of the power, of God, extenſively 
employed in the act of revealing his will to 
men, forming that indirect and poetical vehi- 
cle through which the truths and evidences 
of his religion are conveyed. In matters of 
faith and religion,” ſays Lord Bacon, * the 
Imagination is elevated above Reaſon. Not 
that divine illumination reſideth in the Ima- 
gination, (nay rather in the higheſt tower 
of the mind and underſtanding); but, as in 
moral virtues divine Grace uſes the motives 
of the Will; ſo in illuminations it makes 


* 


uſe of the Imagination : which is the cauſe 
that religion hath ever ſought an acceſs to 
the mind through ſimilitudes, types, para- 
en em and dreams * «1 39-<pillmod ©: 


[ 
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SE 3, 99 IV. 


of the PARTICULAR. INTERPRETATION of 
the ane e 


HOUGH dictated and written in hu- 
man language, as the indiſpenſable ; in- 
ſtrument of communication, by which the 
Teſtimony of God is conveyed to men; that 
the Sacred Volume, in manner as well as in 
matter, is different from all other books, is a 
theological axiom, which has, I hope, been 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in the preceding pages. 
This will have a powerful influence upon the 
particular ſtudy and interpretation of that 
myſterious book. 2 5 
Other books contain the things that are 
* on earth,” the obſervations ae reaſonings 
of men on material objects, their thoughts 
and reaſonings on mental ſubjects, t their teſti- 
mony of facts and occurrences, and their poe- 
tical imitations; in a language as direct as it 
can be, and, when figurative, intended to be 
. NM 2 Plan: 
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plain: This book contains * the things that 
are in heaven;“ in a language, which is 
analogical and indirect, and which is often 


1 ran and intended to be concealed. 


Whilſt we view with pleaſure the ſtudy of 
the Holy Scriptures ſhaking off the fetters of 
hypothetical ſyſtem, antl! moving on in a 
more free and. philoſophical direction; whilſt 
We rejoice to ſee the ſcience of Theology libe- 
rated from the forms of an ignorant and ſcho- 
laſtic logic; and whilſt we behold with ſatiſ- 
faction the Volume of Inſpiration laid open 1 
the diſcuſſion of a rational and learned, n 
viſionary, criticiſm, from which we may i in- 
dulge the. hope of receiving a faithful inter- 
pretation of all its parts; we are to hold in 
awful recollection, that it is divine in its ori- 
gin and myſterious in its form, that, though 
the things which are therein“ revealed be- 
long to us and to our children,“ to inveſti- 
| gate and to contemplate. « for ever, the ſe- 
$6.:oxgt things,” which are therein concealed, 
- belong unto the Lord our God,“ ſo to 
remain, till, in his wiſdom, he open them 
more fully to our underſtanding. This con- 


 fideration ſhould be kept perpetually ; in mind; 
mt £ | leſt, 
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leſt, by: exulting too much in the- glorious 
liberty they have gained, critics and inter- 
preters, commentators and tranſlators, grow 
too bold in their literary career; and leſt, 
after ſnapping aſunder the chains of prejudice 
and form, they ruſh into the oppoſite, and 
no leſs inglorious, extreme, of capricious judge 
ment and fanciful 1 invention. 

From the General Interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the principles on which 
it is to be conducted, we ſhall deſcend with 
advantage to their PARTICULAR INTER» 
PRETATION, ee f 

The former conſtitutes the office of the 
theological critic and Commentator ; the latter 
that of the theological critic and Tranſlator : = 
which offices, however connected and allied, 
are ſo diſtin in their proper exerciſe, that 
they ſhould never be confounded, The view, 
however, which has been taken of the for- 
mer, will lead us to the true principle of cri- 
ticiſm and the juſt method of tranſlating, ac- 
cording to which the latter ſhould Sg con- 
ducted. T he drome Analogy of ſcripture 


language which pervades the ſacred volume, 
M 3 and 
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and the frequent uſe of the Parabolical Ayl, 


fo important in its intention, will remind 
the Tranſlator of the delicacy and difficulty of 
his undertaking. They will admoniſh him, 
that the taſk of preſenting the bible in a new 
language is peculiarly ſacred, to be executed 

with more caution and cd than that of 
tranſlating any other book. 


One of the many bleſſings which ptovi- 
din hath beſtowed on this favoured country, 
in different periods of its hiſtory, is the Engliſb 
Tranſlation of the Bible appointed to be read in 

Churches, which for ſome ages it has en- 
joyed: and, whilſt gratitude compels us to 
put a high value upon a work by which our 
forefathers were inſtructed to ſerye their God, 
Juſtice will oblige us to think and to ſpeak fa- 
vourably of its intrinſic merit. They, to whoſe 
learning and labour we are indebted for this 
Tranſlation, were men ſelected for the taſk 
by the diſcernment of a pious and learned 
prince, endowed with every qualification of 
heart and underſtanding, and poſſeſſed of every 
advantage of learning and erudition for the 
execution of the work, that the ſtate of bibli- 
$39 1 cal 
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cal knowledge, and the religious complexion 
of the times, afforded. They availed them- 
ſelves largely and judiciouſly of the learning 
and labours of former tranſlators, both Latin 
and Engliſh: and it may be conſidered as an 
encomium adequate to the beſt efforts of hu- 
man ability, if we ſay, that, upon the whole, 
they excelled all that went before them. 
Their language is plain, nervous, and digni- 
fied; and, whatever the defects of this tranſ- 
lation may be in other reſpects, this in gene- 
ral will ever remain the E of our admira- 
tion and imitation. 

After paying this tribute of NY ſo juſtly 
due to our Engliſh Verſion, truth obliges us 
to own, that the tranſlators, however able, 
laboured under unavoidable difficulties - and 
diſadvantages, by which they were at that 

time obſtructed in the execution; but which 

are now removed: and if, from the preſent 
improved and improving ſtate of biblical learn- 
ing, the change of circumſtances in favour 

of the preſent age, and the aſſiſtance of their 
excellent Tranſlation, Wwe preſume that, as 
they improved upon their predeceſſors, they 

may be improved upon in their turn, the 
batiga M 4 preſumption, 


. 
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preſumption, or at leaſt the hope, will nei⸗ 
ther appear un * towards them, nor 
unreaſonable 3 in itſelf. 5 


The firſt Sy thands'a * tranſlation is 
to procure an accurate and perfect Copy. 
Without this, whatever other excellence the 
verſion may poſſeſs, it can be only a perfect 
repreſentation of an imperfect original. 

Such a Copy can only be obtained by a 
learned inveſtigation, and critical examina- 
tion, of the moſt authentic monuments and 
authorities of the ſacred text, by an extenſive 
collation of ancient manuſcripts, and by the 
collateral elucidations of more ancient verſions 
made from due more 4 225 any 
that now exiſt. 

The 8 ſtate * dibbient Lenka g 
at the time, particularly grammatical, thwarted 
the ſucceſs of our Engliſh tranſlators; for 
want of which, they could not have recourſe 
to ſuch monuments and authorities in order 
to prepare a copy ſo corrected and improved. 
Too confidently prepoſſeſſed in the genuineneſs 

of the Maſoretic text, corrupted by the igno- 
france and ne of tranſcribers, and diſ- 
AAT 1 5 ch 


guiſed by the punctuations and ſiniſter prac- 
tices of the more modern Jews devoted to 
rabbinical prejudices which it was made to 
countenance, they tranſlated from falſe and 
imperfect originals * : and, however exact and 
ſcrupulouſly faithful in rendering them word 
for word, by depending entirely upon them 
and neglecting more ancient and genuine au- 
tkefitker, their verſion muſt inevitably poſſeſs 
all their prejudices and defects. And by con- 
ſulting modern lexicons too much, they miſ- 
repreſented the meaning of many words. 

After the true text is determined and re- 
ſtored, the next qualification of a ſeriptural 
tranſlator is, on principles of juſt criticiſm and 
by a rational method of interpretation, to ex- 
preſs the very ſenſe of the author fairly and 
impartially. It is not, however, to be diſ- 
guiſed, that, attachment to ſect and the love 
of ſyſtem inflamed by habits of diſputation 
and polemical divinity, though more tempe- 
rate in them than in their n en laid 
an inſenfible bias on their free _ AIR 
judgment. 


BY * Ses Lomth's Preface, to his Tfaiah and Kennicott 8 
Diſſertations, | 
T 0 
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To theſe radical and permanent cauſes of 
imperfection in the tranſlators of the preſent 
verſion, another may be added, which is tem- 
poral and accidental. In the conſtant flux of 
the Engliſh, as of every living, tongue, ſome 
of their words have loſt. their meaning and 
are become obſolete; others have changed 
it, and are now antiquated; and, in many 
places, the grammatical conſtruction is auk- 
wan, and, in ſome, confuſed. 

From theſe cauſes, and others that might 
be aſſigned, particularly the want of unifor- 
mity, without any diſreſpect to the memory, 
or derogation from the acknowledged merit, 
of theſe very pious and learned men out of 
whoſe hands it came, we need not heſitate to 
pronounce, that, in our preſent Tranſlation, 
_ miſtakes and imperfections were unavoidable. 
With this ſenſe of theſe numerous defects, 
and convinced, as every one mult be, of the 
univerſal importance of the ſacred volume, 
and of the duty incumbent upon us to pre- 
ſerve the genuine meaning of every word 
which it contains ; it would be almoſt as diſ- 
graceful to the improved learning and reformed 
religion of the preſent age, in which the re- 
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mains of every claſſical author are brought 
forward! in elegant verſions, to ſuffer the bible 
to remain under theſe imperfections of tranſ- 
lation, as it was to that of ignorance and ſu- 


perſtition which prohibited its bein 1 tranſlated 
at all. 


Since the commencement of this century, 
biblical learning has begun to flouriſh in the 
univerſities of Europe: and it is, by being 
conducted on juſt and rational principles, and 
from the joint ſtudies of the learned of dif- 
ferent countries and communities joining hand 
in hand in promoting the great work, that 
the volume of ſcripture is to be reſtored to its 
purity and perfection. At length, the rage 
for ſyſtem and hypotheſis has entirely ſubſided. 
We rejoice to fee the old diſcipline of the 
ſchools upon the wain: and we may con- 
gratulate the learned on turning their atten- 
tion from uſeleſs words and forms to things 
of real importance, and on applying them- 
ſelves, with the moſt benevolent and ingenuous 
views, to the genuine ſources of theological 
truth, biblical ſtudies, and Jewiſh antiquities. 

Capellus, 


— 
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Capellus, before this period, with a bold 
and daring hand, firſt ventured to remove the 
veil of ſuperſtition and credulity, which con- 
cealed the errors and deformities of the Jewiſh 
driginals, and to emancipate the ſtudy of the 
| ſcriptures from thoſe Maſoretic prepoſſeſſions 
and rabbinical prejudices, to which it had been | 
ſo long confined. But, to ſhake off theſe chains, 
+ difgraceful and injurious to ſound Theolog 
and to clear the way to the genuine pe 
tation of holy writ, was a work reſerved for 
Houbigant, who, though too bold in ſome of 
his conjectural emendations of the ſacred text, 
from a copy corrected with great learning, 
grammatical ſkill, and critical acumen, pre- 
ſented the world with an excellent verſion of 
the Old Teſtament, as a model for the imi- 
tation of all future improvers of biblical learn- 
ing. As a ſacred critic and tranſlator, Hou- 
bt holds the foremoſt rank, and is, doubt - 
leſs, intitled to the choiceſt laurel. He has 


\ 


had the honour to be followed by a Lowth 


and a Michaelis, who, after him, took the 
lead in this high walk of ſacred criticiſm ; 


; _— . „ _ ſometimes de 
imitating 
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imitating the conjectural determinations of 
their leader more than the principles of ſacred 
criticiſm will bear them out, are judicious and 
well conducted upon the whole, and are con- 
tinued and improved by learned men of our 
own and other nations; by whoſe concurrent 
labours, ſince the charm was broken, many 
prejudices and obſtacles are now removed, 
and the avenues to the inviolable 3 of 
religion have been wenn cleared. | 


Hader the HireQtion of ſuch FIR Giered 
learning hath gone on improving and to be 
improved. The firſt act conſiſts of an exten- 
ſive and critical Collation and compariſon of 
manuſcripts, parallel places, quotations, ver- 
ſions, and editions; in which laborious de- 
partment of biblical learning the lucubrations 
of a Kennicot hold a diſtinguiſhed rank. The 

ſecond act, conſequent upon the firſt, is a N 
_ Tranſlation of the bible, or rather perhaps, an 
emended Edition of the Old. Some few of the 
learned, actuated more by an honeſt zeal for 
the Old Tranſlation than directed in judg- 
ment by a knowledge of the true merits of 

the Fn, have ftrenuouſly oppoſed the 
5 work, 


* 
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work, as in itſelf unneceſſary, as hazardous 
In its execution, and eyen dangerous in its 
effects: whilſt others, directed by better in- 
formation, have been and are at this time em- 
3 in the uſeful, but arduous, undertak- 
g, with every advantage of ingenuity learn- 
ing F a impartiality on their ſide,, flatter- 
ing our moſt ardent hopes, and promiſing to 
gratify our moſt ſanguine expectations-. 
They are not, however, exactly agreed in re- 
gard to the juſt and true Method of ſcriptural 
"Tranſlation, a ſubject of the laſt importance 
to the ſucceſs of ſo great a work, and which 
ſhould be previouſly determined: but, from 
the liberal friendly and unaſſuming ſpirit 
which they breathe towards each other, and 
which is ſo manly and generous in them all, 
as to win the n and afliſtance of 
every one who can contribute in the leaſt to 
the promotion of ſo laudable an undertaking, 
we may cheriſh a pregnant hope, that one uni- 
form, rational, and judicious plan will be 
ſettled, and e purſued. Bott 


. 8 Dr. Blaney, Dr. aus Dr. Camp- 
| bell, and os. 
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When the text of an original, whatever it 
may be, is once adjuſted, that ſound and ac- 
curate judgment, which underſtands the pre- 
ciſe meaning of the words, diſtinguiſhes the 
idioms, and 20 the genius, of the lan- 
guage from which, and of that into which, 
tha . is to be made, forms the general 
qualification of a competent tranſlator; with- 
out which, he is unable to give a juſt repre- 
ſentation of any compoſition, profane or ſa- 
cred. But the exact Method, and the proper 
Rules, by which the work is to be conducted, 
are to be formed on principles derived from 
the nature and genius of the originals them- 
ſelves. - „ 

The ieee axiom, therefore, which 
has been eſtabliſhed in the precedin g pages, 
That the holy Bible, in its origin and forma- 
tion, is different from all books of human 
compoſition, however different they may be 
from each other, will require that different 
Rules ſhall be obſerved in its Tranſlation as 
well as expoſition. In ſupport. of this opi- 
nion I am happy to appeal to the judgment of 
Lord Bacon, whoſe authority in all ſubjects 
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of literature is juſtly ackowledged to be ſupe- 


rior and deciſive. - © The Scriptutes being 


given by Inſpiration, and not by hutman 
reaſon, do differ from all books in the Au- 
© thor; which, by conſequence, doth draw 


© 6n ſome difference to be uſed wh the 
* expoſitor *,* 
How far human ES is to "Pp exer- 


_ciſed in tranſlating the word of God, is the 


great queſtion, in the preciſe. ſolution of 
which many different opinions always have 
divided, and ſtill continue to divide, the 


learned; and, till it be decided upon a firm 


and philoſophical ground, though our preſent 
tranſlators may poſſeſs more biblical know- 
ledge and enjoy more advantages, than their 


predeceſſors did, their labours will exhibit an 


unequal and imperfect een of che 
ſacred text. 


As the bible has one ching common with 


all other books, that it is written in the hu- 


man language, the chief cauſe of theſe dif- 


ferent opinions, and moſt certainly the great 


cauſe of ill-ſucceſs, is, that learned men, 


5 ſome more and ſome leſs, according to their 


4 On the Advancement of Learning, b. ii. 
perſonal 
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perſonal taſte and private judgment, bring 
their rules and ideas of tranſlating from 3 
ſical books to the facred Tolle. This 
manner of interpreting, ſays Lord Bacon, 
ſeems at firſt ſight ſober and chaſte, yet 
* notwithſtanding it both diſhonoureth Scrip- 
ture, and is a great prejudice and detri- 
ment to the e and this is, to ſpeak 
in a word, when divinely inſpired Scriptures 
are expounded after the fame manner that 
$ human writings are, For it muſt be re- 
* membered, that there are two points known 
* to God the author of Scripture which man's 
nature cannot comprehend, that the - the 
Secrets of the heart and the Succeſſion of” 
© times, which do make a juſt and ſound dif-. 
+ ference between, the manner of expoſition 
of the Scriptures and all other books. For 
* it is an excellent obſervation which hath 
been made upon the anſwers of our Saviour 
Chriſt to many of the queſtions which were 
« propounded to him, how that they are im- 
pertinent to the queſtion demanded : the 
© reaſon whereof ; is, becauſe, not being like 
man, which knows man's thoughts by his 
Words, but knowing man's thoughts in- 
Vor. II. N ws rY mediately 
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places of ſcripture muſt take place. Much 


of the Church, as well in general as of the 
Elect in ſpecial, are not to be interpreted 


ſenſe of the place and reſpectively towards 


were uttered, or in preciſe congruity or 
contexture with the words before or after, 
or in contemplation of the principal ſcope 
of the place; but have in themſelves not 
only totally and collectively, but diſtinc- 
tively in clauſes and words, infinite ſprings 
and ſtreams of doctrine to water the church 

in ery es and therefore as the literal 


mediately. and of himſelf, he never an- 


ſwered their words, but their thoughts: 
and another reaſon is, that he fake not 
only to them that were then preſent, but 
to us alſo who now live, and to men of 


every age and place to whom the Goſpel 


ſhall be preached; which ſenſe in many 


in like manner it is with the Scriptures, 
which, being written to the thoughts of 
men, and to the ſucceſſion and Feen of all 
ages, with a certain foreſight of all hereſies, 
conkradictions, differing and mutable eſtates 


only according to the latitude of the proper 


that preſent occaſion whereupon the words 


na, 
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is, as it were, the main ſtream or river, fo 
the moral ſenſe chiefly, and ſometimes the 
« allegorical or typical are they whereof the 
Church hath moſt uſe. Not that I with 
men to be bold in allegories, or indulgent or 
© light in alluſions: but that I do much con- 
« demn that interpretation of the ſcripture, 
* which is only after the manner as men uſe 
to interpret a profane book. 

| Theſe obſervations apply to particular, more 
than to general, interpretation; and if our tranſ- 
lators would honour this inſtruction of the 
great luminary of all ſcience with the atten- 
tion it deſerves, it would ſupply them with 
a general Principle philoſophically grounded, 
from which certain Rules of tranſlating would 
be eafily deduced, by which they might 
uniformly and ſucceſsfully conduct their la- 
bours: and ſurely, men who are as much 
_ diſtinguiſhed for their ingenuity as for their 
learning, will not diſdain to be directed in 
their interpretation of the volume of Grace, 
by a light which led a Newton through that 


* This nod is * * 8 from his hook De Gig 
dient. in Latin, lib. ix. and partly from his book of the 
Advancement of Learning; b. ii. 
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: 4 Nature to iramortality. This, principle 
will admoniſh them, that, in unfolding the 
oracles of God, by preſenting them in a ver- 
nacular tongue, to the inhabitants of whole 
nations, they tread on holy ground.“ It 
will warn them to put their ſhoes Fives off 
+ their feet, and to advance with fear and 
caution ; left, by a mixture of human art, 
they injure or miſrepreſent the dictates of 
Him, who hath awfully declared, that hea- 
«© yen and earth ſhall paſs away; but that his 
If Work ſhall not . 8 WP 


— 


As his idee is to gie a faithful dieture of 
1 the original, one Rule of the firſt importance 
to the ie tranllator, though one of the 
moſt difficult to put effectually in practice, is, 
to diveſt himſelf of every kind of Prejudice or 
bias. Prejudice wears itſelf inſenſibly into 
the mind, and is there ſo confirmed by time 
and habit, that it is an enemy in our own 
boſom the moſt difficult to conquer: but pre- 
judices in Religion imbibed with our maternal 
milk, and cheriſhed not only with fondneſs, 
0 but with a an 1 eager | and i 5 zeal, are 


* 
i 
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more obſtinate and inveterate than any other. 

To avoid all partial and private interpretation, 
the bane of ſound theology, he ſhould baniſh 
from his mind all ſyſtems and hypotheſes of 
human fabric; he ſhould diveſt himſelf of 
thoſe narrow habits of thinking, which he 
may have contracted in the uſe of a dogma- 
tical and factitious logic; he ſhould forget 


the very perſuaſion in which he was bred, 
however orthodox it may be; and he ſhould 
be conſtantly and religiouſly upon his guard, 
leſt the ſpirit of. a ſect ſhould ſuperſede that 
of a Chriſtian, and leſt he ſhew himſelf the 
We of mn rather than taught of Gods. 


JJ 


In this fundamental Rule all our preſent T Tranſlators 
pronounce themſelves to be agreed. 
The critical ſenſe of Paſſages mode be ee 5 
© and not the opinions of any denomination of Chriſtians.— 
The tranſlation ſhould be philological, not controverſial.” 
| Bp. Newcome's XIIth Rule. See Pref. to Tranſ- 
lation of 12 Minor Prophets, p. 37. | 
BY. * to ſyſtems of any kind, literary, phyſical, or 
religious, a Tranſlator of the Bible ſhould ſit down to 
© render his Author with the ſame indifference he would fit 
down to render Thucidides or Xenophon. He ſhould 
| © try to forget that he belongs ta any particularly Society 
:M of Chriſtians ; be extremely jealous of 8 own rational + 


N 3 © prep oſſeſſions; 


4 
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Since human language hath been employed 
as the inſtrument of divine revelation, how- 
ever analogically underſtood, we need not 
| heſitate in concluding, that it is to be under- 
ſtood and conſtrued according to the Grammar 
of the tongue in which the revelation was 
given, and to be tranſlated according to that 


_ © prepofleffions; keep all theological conſequences as far 
© out of his: ſight as poſſible, and inveſtigate the meaning 
© of his original by the rules only of ſound and ſober criti- 
is 8 regardleſs of pleaſing or diſpleaſing any party.” 
Dr. Geddes' Proſpectus, p. 141, 142. 
110 of ſuch conſequence it is to a Tranſlator to baniſh all 
eee to forget, as far as poſſible, that he 
is connected with any party, and to be ever on his guard 
lleſt the ſpirit of the ſect abſorb the ſpirit of the Chriſtian, 
© and he appear to be the follower of ſome human teacher, 
© a Calvin, an Arminius, a Socinus, a Pelagius, an Arius, 
or an Athanaſius, than of our only divine and RN 
* teacher Chriſt,” - 
| Dr. Campbell's Diſſertations to his Tranſlation 
of the Goſpels, p. 518. 
A Tranſlator i is bound to abſtract from, and, as far as 
< poſſible, forget all ſects and ſyſtems, together with the 
polemic jargon which they have been the occaſion of in- 
_ © troducing. His aim ought to be invariably to give the 
© untainted ſentiments of the author, and to expreſs himſelf 
iin ſuch manner as men would do amongſt whom ſuch diſ- 
; Fates had never been 1 1 i Ibid. p. 510. 3 
K 


Dorn, rg 


of the other into which the verſion is to be 

made. 17755 5 . 
+ So far the Laws of Tranſlation, both ſa- 
cred and profane, perfectly coincide : in other 
reſpects they materially differ, according to the 
different nature of the works on which the 
tranſlator is employed; and ſat in point of 
Propriety. 


J. Preſuming that human judgment is at 
all times commenſurate to a human compoſi- 
tion, the tranſlator, if fitly qualified for his 
office, fits down to the taſk of rendering it 
in another language on terms of familiarity, 
and almoſt equality, with his author. That 
the new dreſs which he is making may fit 
with eaſe, and appear with the 3 to 
which he is intitled; that it may loſe the ſtiff- 
neſs which the peculiarities of the original 
language would entail upon it, he gives both 
the Wards and Sentences ſuch an idiomatical 
change, as will enable him to caſt the ſenſe 
freely in the mould of the tranſlation, and to 
give it an air of originality. In ſhort he takes 
the thoughts of the author, and preſents them 
in his own expreſſion... | ve NP 
. "© 200 
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So far from Prefümiug that his judgment i is 
7 commenſurate to a divine production, 
the judicious Tranſlator of the Holy. Scrip- 

tures will fit down to the work impreſſed 
With a ſenſe of this awful truth, That ? the 
thoughts of God are not as man's thoughts, 
* nor his ways, or words, as thoſe of men;“ 
that the matter of Revelation is more the ob- 
ject of his Faith than of his Underſtanding 
and that the manner is ſacred and frequently 
concealed. He will not therefore find him- 
ſelf upon the ſame terms of eaſe and familiarity 
with his author, nor repreſent his Words and 
Sentences with that freedom of change, which 
his own judgment might direct, his fancy 
ſuggeſt, or which he might think the genius 
and elegance of his language would require; 
conſcious that, as they ſtand in the original, 
they might be intended to convey a meaning, 
which, by ſuch change, might be loſt or injured. 
He will, therefore, endeayour, firſt, to find 
the true literal, and grammatical ſenſe, and 
then content himſelf by making choice of 
ſuch Words and Sentences as will, in the 
new language, moſt fully and literally expreſs 
it. In the propriety of this rule our tranſla- 
tors 


of Tzurm 3? - a 


tors * agreed *; though, from the differ- 


ence of ce in its execution, they vary | 
in the practice of it. 


\ % * 
* 
4 . 
* 


The firſt and principal buſineſs of a Tranſlator is to 
give the plain and grammatical ſenſe of his Author, the 
s obvious meaning of his words, phraſes, and ſentences ; 
© and to expreſs them in the language into which he tranſ- 
© lates, as far as may be, in equivalent words, phraſes, and 
© ſentences, Whatever indulgence may be allowed him in 
© other reſpects, however exeuſable he may be, if he fail of 
© attaining the elegance, the ſpirit, the ſublimity of his 
author, (which will generally be in ſome degree the caſe, 
© if his author excels at all in theſe qualities,) want of fide- 
© lity admits of no excuſe, and is entitled to no indulgence. 
© This is peculiarly ſo in ſubjects of high importance, ſuch 
5 as the Holy Scriptures, in which ſo much depends on the 
© phraſe and expreſſion ; and particularly i in the prophetic 
books of ſcripture, where from the letter are often de- 
| £ duced deep and recondite ſenſes, which muſt owe all 
© their weight and ſolidity to the juſt and accurate inter- 
pretation of the words of the prophecy. For whatever 
$ ſenſes are ſuppoſed to be included in the Prophet's words, 
“Spiritual, Myſtical, Allegorical, Analogical, or the like, 
they muſt all entirely depend on the literal ſenſe. This 
$ is the only foundation upon which ſuch interpretations 
$ can be ſecurely raiſed; and if this is not firmly and ſe- 
© cuxely eſtabliſhed, all that is built upon it will fall to the | 
ground. Bp. Lowth's Popliminary Diſſertation to Iſaiab, 
: . 1 1 
Biſhop 
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As there are no two languages which have 
a perfect ſynonymity and coincidence of 


words, the obſervance of this Rule will often 


become a taſk of the greateſt difficulty, to 


cope with which, the Tranſlator ſhould poſ- 


ſeſs a very extenſive knowledge of both lan« 


guages; he ſhould diſcriminate , with the 


niceſt diſtinction, and chooſe with the ma- 
tureſt deliberation. According to the direction 
of Houbigant, Non fferi poteſt, ut duarum lin- 


guarum paria verba ſemper puribus reſpondeant ; 
verba ſunt ponderanda non numeranda . Even 


words which correſpond etymologically, do 
not always correſpond virtually; 3-10 . that, 


Biſhop Newcome” s 1ſt Rule is, © The tranſlator ſhould 


c expreſs every word of the original by a literal rendering, 


where the Engliſh idiom admits of it, and where not only 
< purity, but perſpicuity and dignity of expreſſion can be 
< preſerved.” See Preface to Tr. of 12 M. P. p. xvii, 

© Firſt of all a Tranſlator of the Bible ought to be faith- 


1 ful, that is, ought. to expreſs all the meaning, and no 
more than the meaning, of the original,” | Geddes' Pro- 


ſpectus, p. 126. 
« The firſt thing a Tranſlator has to do i is to give a juſt 

© and clear repreſentation of the ſenſe of the original, which 

© is the moſt any of all.” nen unn X, 


part 1. 
5 | Prolegomena, cap. v. art. * 


4 . howmuch- 
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howmuchſoever a Tranſlation of the Bible 
that is firiftly literal might be defired, from 
theſe differences in all languages, it is impoſ- 
ſible that a good one ſhould ever be obtained“: 
and it is well known that they who have 
been the moſt ſcrupulouſly attached to the 
latter, are, on account of theſe differences, 
often the fartheſt from the literal and gram- 
matical ſenſe, the firſt object of all ſcriptural 5 
tranſlation l. | 
This difficulty: has beſet all biblical tranſla- 
tors, and divided them in their judgment of 
the juſt nature and limits of their office. 
Some, and theſe very learned men, upon con- 
fidering this difference inherent in the texture 
and ien of languages, and obſerving, 
that they, who adhered the cloſeſt to the 
latter, were the fartheſt from the ſenſe, have 
given up the difficulty attending a literal 
tranſlation as inſurmountable, and taken re- 
fuge in a more looſe and diſtant mode of ren- 
dering, The idea of a literal tranſlation of 
k It is abſolutely linpoſſible to tranſlate literally from any | 
language whatever without being often barbarous, ob- 
© ſcure, and equivocal,” Pr. Geddes Proſpectus, p. 127. 


f Pagninus and Montanus are leſs faithful guides than 
even Caſtalio, Michaelis, or Wynne, 


ſcripture 
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_ 


ſcripture ſhould not, however, be abandoned. 
Though words cannot be made to correſpond 
to words, either as to their number, ſynony- 
mity, or etymology; yet there is a middle- 
Way, though ſometimes difficult to be found, 

by which they may be made to correſpond i in 
equipollence and effect; ſo that the tranſla- | 
tion, though not frriftly, will be virtually lite= 
_ ral. x "ig a Tranſlation the Principle, which 
conſiders the Bible as a divine production, not 
only countenances, but requires: and, how- 
ever others may indulge their genius in tak- 
ing greater liberty with the words of Inſpira- 
tion, PROPRIETY will ſupport us in ſubſcrib- 
ing to the opinion of Beza, as far as the dif- 
| ference of the languages will admit, 240 pro- 
Pius abeſt a Gracis & Hebrais Latina Inter- 

pretatio, eo mihi magis probanda videatur w. 


The Idioms of languages differ more than 
the W ords, and the tranſlator of a proghage 


„Bens; Nov. Teſt. Dedieat. : 
© Where 3 verbal tranſlation cannot be interwoven, 
1 one equivalent to it ſhould be ſubſtituted, and the idiom 


I [or the word] | in the text ſhould be literally rendered in 
6 the W | 


Bp. Newconie, III. Rule, p. 23. 
author 


* 
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author would not be read or tolerated, Who 
does: not invariably make the change, and 
adopt that of his own language. But, in 
tranſlating the ſacred volume, the ſame Prin- 
ciple, for the ſame important reaſons, will 
preſcribe to the tranſlator a different Rule of 
conduct. To retain all the ſmaller peculia- 
rities in an Engliſh tranſlation, would, I 
know, be innecelſiey; and, indeed, abfars' 

fortunately, however, for the exact coinci- 
dence of idiom and phraſe with the originat, 
in all matters of more eſſential importance, 
there is a ſingular ceincidence and ſimilarity 
between the Hebrew and Engliſh tonguese: 
Many Hebrewiſms of greater conſequence 
have long appeared in an Engliſh dreſs in 


Nous tranſlations, and are at length ſo fami- 


nc Our Languaze eaſily 8 itſelf into the * FAO 
© form; and it rarely happens that we are under any neceſ- 
< ſity of having recourſe to paraphraſe and circumlocution 
_ © to expreſs the full meaning of the text. Even when the 
© ſyntaCtical arrangement is different, there is a ſtriking 
© equipollence of ſimplicity, conciſeneſs, and energy, to 
© be attained; which, perhaps, no modern language can 
©. boaſt of; and which is not found in ours with Os to 
3 any other language but the Hebrew.” 
Dr, Geddes' Proſpectus, Note, p. 128. 
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| Har to the ear by the frequency of repetition, 
that it would now feel itſelf ſtrange and 
even offended without them. They poſſeſs 
alſo that dignity which antiquity confers upon 
every thing with which it is connected; they 
have a warmth and animation unknown to 
modern languages, and raiſe the Engliſh above 
its natural level, qualifying it to become the 
vehicle of religious truths. 

There is a certain coldneſs, ſays the jodi- 
cious Addiſon, in the phraſes of our Eu- 
ropean languages, when compared with the 
oriental forms of ſpeech; and it happens 
very luckily that the Hebrew idiom runs 
into the Engliſh tongue with a peculiar 
grace and beauty, Our language has re- 
« ceived innumerable elegances and improve- 
ments from that infuſion of Hebrewiſms, 
© which are derived to it out of the poetical 
© paſſages in holy writ : they give force and 
energy to our expreſſion, warm and ani- 
mate our lan guage, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, than 
any that are to be met with in our own 
tongue. There is ſomething ſo pathetic in 
5 b kind of * that! it often ſets the 

| mind 
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© mind in a flame, and makes our hearts burn 
« within us. If any one ſhould judge of the 
« beauties of poetry which are to be met 
with in the divine writings, and examine 
how kindly the Hebrew manners of ſpeech 
* mix and incorporate with the Engliſh lan- 
* guage; after having peruſed the book of 
« Pſalms, let him read a literal tranſlation of 
Horace and Pindar, and he will find in theſe 
two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and confuſion of 
« ſtyle, with ſuch a comparative poverty of 
imagination, as will make him very ſenſible 
© of what I have been here advancing .“ 
Caſtalio, both in biblical learning and cri- 
tical judgment, was a ſuperior tranſlator: but, 
by an unhappy attempt to leave the Hebrew 
idiom behind and to clothe his verſion in all 
the elegance of the Latin phraſeology and 
conſtruction, upon the principle of profane 
tranſlation injudiciouſly applied, he has not 
only abandoned the fidelity, as well as others, 
but he has loſt all the dignity and ſimplicity, 
of holy ſcripture, Inſtead of being all that 
is elegant, and graceful, and ornamental, | 
as he expected; every thing is finical and 
affected i in this fancy· dreſs: and all the re- 


+ Þ Spectator. 4 4 
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dundance ar” his poliſh ſubmits, not only to 
the ſimplicity of his rival Beza, but often to 
the more ſervile repreſentations of Tremellius 
and Junius, and even thoſe of Montanus and 
Pagninus. 
Por theſe, among other Ne, a ctiticat 
reviſion and FINE) Edition of the Old, is 
more defirable than a New, Tranſlation : for, 
not only the Hebrew Idiom, but as many of 
the Words as poſſible of the old tranſlation 
ſhould be retained, on account of their ſim- 
plicity and dignity, and alſo, to indulge the 
honeſt prejudice of the people? : for the re- 


» When the Terms and Phraſes employed by former 
Interpreters are well adapted for conveying the ſenſe of 
© the author, they are juſtly preferred to other words 
© equally expreflive and proper; but which, not having 
© been uſed by former Interpreters, are not current in that 
0 application. Campbell's Diſſ. XI. p. 521. | 
Words that are too fine, too learned, or too modern, 
© are repugnant to the ſtyle of the ſacred penmen, are too 
© flowery, too affected, and too modiſh, to ſuit their ſtyle, 
© which is eminently natural, ſimple, and dignified. And, 
© on the other hand, words that are low and vulgar, are 
« ftill more derogatory from the exalted ſublimity of the 
« ſubject and an of holy Scripture,” Ibid, Difl. XI. 
p- 570. 

© The ſimple and ancient turn of tha 1 Verſen 
0 ſhould be retained.” Bp. Nemwcome s VIth Rule, p. xxxii. 


mark, 
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mark, from whatever quarter it may have 
come, is very juſtly made, * that common 
minds can with difficulty diſcriminate be- 
, tween the language and the ſubſtance z and 
in loſing the one they will be in no little 
anxiety * the other: beſides that the 
long uſe of writings avowedly ſacred gives 
a vetionbls: air to the language, and . 
almoſt to conſecrate it to the ſervice of 
religion 2. 
But, to crown this general reaſoning i in ſup- 
port of the e of the ancient idiom, 
we have two precedents whoſe authority 
will be allowed to be unqueſtionable. The 
Septuagint is a tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
ment, of very high, if not of divine, autho- 
rity; in which, though the language be 
Greek, the idiom is N Hebrew: and 
in the New Teſtament itſelf, though the 
words are Greek, the ideas are Jewiſh, and, 
the idiom Hebrew ; which afford a convinc- 
ing proof that the ice idiom thy at 55 
rate, to be preſerved.” ae ; 


ni gs 


* 


In regard to che particular Spirit, Sie Cha- 
rafter, and Manner, of each facred writer, the | 


A tin A Critical Review, Nov. 1789. ing) 
er 1 O transfuſion 
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transfuſion of which into their new language n 
conſtitutes, in the idea of our modern ran 
lators, the main difficulty, and the chief me- 


rit, of their art”: they are things much 
N more 


r« It js incumbent on every Tranſlator to ſtudy the 
© Manner of his author; to mark the peculiarities of his 
© Style; to imitate his features, his air, his geffure, and, as 
© far a different language will permit, even his voice; in 
© order to give a juſt and expreſſive reſemblance of the ori- 

« ginal,* Lowth. Prelim. Diſſert. to Iſaiah xxxv. 

The ſecond thing a tranſlator is to do, is, to convey 
© into his verſion as much as poſſible, in conſiſtency with 
© the genius of the language which he writes, the author” $ 
© ſpirit and manner, and, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the very 
character of his ye.“ Campbell's Diſſert. X. part 1. 
The fifth quality of a good tranſlation is that diverſity 
of Hyle which characterized the different ſcripture writers, 
which, however difficult to attain, ought certainly, by 
all means, to be aimed at. Every writer, whether ſacred 
or profane, has ſomething peculiar to himſelf, and it 
ought to be the endeavour of a tranſlator to retain as 
much as poſſible of that peculiarity.“ Geddes Proſpectus, 
p. 137, 138. This learned author then quotes the above 
words of Bp. Lowth, as authority, which, J hope, he does 
not embrace without conſidering what precedes and fol- 
lows them. 

To convey into his Verſion as much of his Author's 
. Spirit and Manner as the genius of the language which he 
© writes will admit,” is the ſecond qualification of a ſerip- 
ture a mentioned by Dr. TI and Mr. 
nnen 9 | Wakefield 


* 


of Taurs. „ 


more arbitrary and gain, than either 
words or idioms, varying more in different 
authors, than theſe do in different languages ; 


and to transfuſe them in tranſlating is an act 


of imitation which 1s fanciful and capricious, 
depending on the taſte and genius, more than 
the ſound judgment, of the tranſlator, with- 


out ſo much as a limit to reſtrain the imagi- 


nation. This favourite Rule is obviouſly taken 


from profane tranſlation, without ſufficiently - 


attending to the different nature of inſpired 
productions; and is too vague and licentious 
for the ſevere principle of ſcriptural tranſlation 


to admit. Tranſlators ſhould refle&, that by 


labouring to obſerve this rule, they are in the 


act of ing the preceding, to which they 


are more irictly bound, and of defeating their 


own deſign. 


To give his production all che beauties and 


advantages of the original, the tranſlator of a 
human work, eſpecially if it be-poetical, ſees 
that, in this imitation, lies his fulleſt and faireſt 


feope, and that his ſucceſs will depend on his 
poetical genius. In the execution, he not only 


: Wakefield is of opinion, that a conſiderable ſhare of haman 


ingenuity and Invention is requiſite in order to preferve this | 


Spirit and Manner. See his Preface. | 
O 2 8 leaves 


— 
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leaves many of the words and idioms of his 
author, but his figures too, and flies to the 
recourſes of his own fancy to ſupply him 
with ſuch others, as, whilſt they in a good 
meaſure convey the thought, ſuit the nature 
and elegance of his own language, and riſe 
of themſelves to that proportion of ſpirit and 
animation, and to that particular ſtyle and 
character, which he conceives his author to 
poſſeſs. And if, to heighten and improve 
theſe qualities, he metimes give a new turn 
to the thought, the licence has been com- 
mended; as, by making the author ſhine in 
the tranſlation with a higher luſtre than his 
own, it makes amends for ſome of the many 
particulars in which every tranſlator muſt fall 
ſhort of his original. And, however different 
it may be in many particular inſtances, if, the 
tranſlation produce the general effect of the 
author, the tranflator Way arrived at the ſum- 
mit of his art, to which, though all hope and 
imagine they have attained, their ſucceſs is in 
proportion to their genius, and their imita- 
tions as various as their taſte. 
Such imitation of the fy/e, charafter, and 


manner, of the ſacred wr Titers; whole language 
e eee 
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is always analogical, and often more highly 
poetical than the claſſic authors, is an effort 
of human genius, of which, I humbly con- 
ceive, the nature of the originals, and the ſe- 
vere laws of tranſlation which they dictate, 
cannot, in any degree, allow. This would 
be to mix too much of what is vague and hu- 
man with what is unchangeable and divine 
and is, indeed, ſubverſive of that literal and 
idiomatical fidelity for which we : have been 
contending, | Z 
The late learned and ingenious prelate to 
whom biblical learning 1s 10 much indebted, 
who brought too much claſſical refinement 
to the etc of ſacred poetry, introduced 
this imitative. tranſlation alſo from claſſical 
authors to the ſacred volume; under the per- 
ſuaſion that it is perfectly compatible with a 
ſtrictly literal verſion, Here the fame queſ- 
tions recur in regard to tranſlating, Which 
were propoſed in regard to criticizing, inſpired 
productions. How far is this imitation to 
be carried ? and who ſhall draw the line where 
it is to ſtop? He has ably obſerved, that in 
_ tranſlating the works of the beſt claſſic poets, 
much depends not only in giving the ſenſe of 
| O 3 the 
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the author with equal force and elegance, but 
in taking off his characteriſtic feature, his 
complexion, his perſonal mien, and very mo- 
tion. And he owns that whoever has thus 
attempted to tranſlate the ſacred poets into 
Greek or Latin verſe, if not quite inferior, 
they muſt neceſſarily be d ſimilar, to them“. 
And notwithſtanding this conceſſion, he has 
himſelf attempted to reconcile this character- 
iſtic imitation with his Engliſh verſion. He 
declares the deſign of his tranſlation of Tfaiah 
to be * not only to give an exact and faithful 
+ repreſentation of the words and of the ſenſe 
* of the prophet, by adhering as cloſely'ta 
the letter of the text, and treading as nearly 
as may be in his footſteps ; - but, moreover, 
to imitate the air and manner of the author, 


$ to expreſs the form and faſhion of his com- 


In exprimendis alia TIO egregiorum poetarum operi- 
bus, multum in eo poſitum eſt, ut non tantum iidem ſint 
intimi ſenſus, par in ſenſibus explicandis vis & venuſtas, 
ſed ut quantum fleri poteſt externa etiam oris lineamenta 

effingantur, ut ſuus cuique color atque habitus, ſuus etiam 
motus & inceſſus tribuatur. Qui itaque facros Vates 
Græco vel Latino carmine exprimere adeoque eorum veluti 
perſonam ſuſtinere conati ſunt, fieri non potuit quin toto 


genere & forma, fi non inferjores, multum certe ab iis 
diſſimiles eſſent. Præl. iii. 


K K 


poſition, 
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« poſition, and to give the Engliſh reader 
« ſome notion of the peculiar urn and caſt 
of the original.“ The latter part of this 
deſign coincides, he thinks, perfectly with 
the former: and, whatever his ſucceſs may 
have been in the execution, his ingenuity de- 
ſerves to be commended, however it may be 
with his conſiſtence. His example, however, 
rendered the more attractive by the celebrity 
of his learning, the brilliancy of his genius, 

the dignity of his ſtation, and the faſcinating 
elegances of his Latin ſtyle, others, poſſeſſed 
of leſs judicious caution, may have been too 
eager to follow, without keeping within the 
Ronde of imitation which he preſcribed *, 


Preliminary Diſſertation to his Iſaiah, p. 1. 

_ * His idea of imitation ſeems to have gone no farther than 
to an attempt to repreſent the prophet's manner, the form of 
his compoſition, and his character as a writer, ſo far as re- 
lates to their verſe, meaſure, and rhythm; without affecting 
the /fyle properl y underſtood, the idioms, metaphors, images, 
and expreſſions of the ſacred writers. And this imitation is, 
perhaps, founded in caprice and fancy rather than in fixed and 
certain principles. He hoped, however, that it was per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the literal ſenſe, © I muſt entreat the 
reader to be ſatisfied with my endeavour to expreſs the 
* literal ſenſe—this is what I have endeavoured cloſely and 
exactly to expreſs,” - Ibid. p. 74. | 

| DA relyig 


a 
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relying g too confidently on this falſe preſump- 
tion, that, though the matter was furniſhed 
by the inſpirer, yet the form and manner of 
uttering it was left entirely to the natural ge- 
nius ah inclination of the inſpired; agreeably 
to the words of Caſtalio, Res diflat Spiritus, 
verba quidem & linguam loquenti aut ſcribenti 
liberam permittit “. 

That inſpiration conſiſts in the communi- 
cation of ideas, and not in words, which are 
only the inſtrument and mode of that eom- 
munication, is an opinion confidently main- 
tained by many of the learned; with all de- 
ference to which, I would contend, that the 
Inſpirer was intereſted in the manner as well 
as in the matter, in the Wards as well as in 
the ideas. ; 
In his ſupernatural jntaroourts with men, 
the Almighty has recourſe to human inſtru- 
ments. It was ſhewn, in the preceding pages, 
that he condeſcended to employ human words 
to be analogically underſtood, in order to con- 
vey his divine truths to their underſtanding. 
But, becauſe the inſtruments are human, no 
one will preſume to take the liberty of giving 


1 Def. contra Bezam. 
128 them 
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them any n or different repreſentation 
by any effort of ; genius. No one will 
| preſume to change the words Father, Son, 
Redeemer, Mediator, which the inſpirer hath 
adopted. It was alſo ſhewn, that, for ſpecial 
purpoſes or revelation, he made uſe of that 
parabolical expreſſion, thoſe poetical ſymbols 
and figures, which abound in the eaſtern lan- 
guages ; and why are not they as ſacred a8 
thoſe analogical words“? 

Upon this ground of reaſoning, we r 
attribute their different les, their appro» 
priate ſpirit and characler to the natural ge- 
nius, or to the particular education, of the 
prophets: at the ſame time, that, as the Spirit 
of prophecy employed their language, what- 
ever it might be, with all its images and 
figures, to his own purpoſes, it became his in- 
ſtrument, as well as the prophets were them- 
ſelves, and Was, in that view, properly his own*, 

at; 


” Metaphors are in general to be retained, and the ſub- 
ſtitution or unneceſſary introduction of new ones ſhould be 
avoided. And, if the original metaphor cannot be tranſ- 
ferred, it ſnould be rendered in the margin. 

; Bp. Newcome's VIth Rule, xxxv. 

* Utrumque ro wee rag voncelg - edpewrnſSoncy et vo 
 oPodogey xa. bo 105414 wel; ] in hoc argumento uſur- 


Pamus, 
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But, who can affirm that his divine affla- 
tus had no concern in the immediate act of 
animating and forming theſe ſeveral ſtyles? 
or who ſhall draw the line and determine pre- 
ciſely how far he was concerned? Whether 
he addreſſed the world by Amos in the ſtyle 
of a ſhepherd, by Daniel in that of a cour- 
tier, or by David in that of a King; whe- 


ther he ſpoke in Hgures, in Arne or by 

double ſenſes, he would mould their minds, 
and why not their worde, their fyles, and 
even ations, to his heavenly purpoſe. And, 
| fince under the cover of theſe ſtyles and ſym- 
bols he generally concealed the main burden 
of prophetic enunciation from the prophets 
themſelves, his influence may be conſidered. 
as more immediate over theſe, than over their 


pamus, atque ita Sacris Vaidbus tribyimus, ut nihil dero- 
gemur Divini Spiritus afflatui: etſi ſuam interea vim pro- 
priæ cujuſquam ſcriptoris naturæ atque ingenio concedamus. 
Lowth, Præl. xvi. 

7 Hanc ſpeciem a0zo;aops appellarem N aturalem, niſi 
viderer plane inter ſe repugnantia conjungere: eſt certe 
longe diverſus, & altioris quidem originis, verus ille & ger- 
manus cube, eoque nomine unice dignus, quo ſo- 
| lummodo Hebrzorum Poeſis ſublimior, ac maxim Prophe- 

tica, incitatur. Ibid. Præl. xvii. 


* ds 


* 
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minds “ Go thy way, Daniel; for the words 
% are cloſed up and ſealed to the time of 
6 the end*.” 
When the Prophetic ayle conveys a touble 
ſenſe, a literal and a figurative, the words are 
the vehicle of the literal to him who under- 
ſtands the language only, and the literal ſenſe 
is the vehicle of the figurative to him ta 
whom it may be given to diſcern the things 
of the ſpirit ;* but, if the tranſlator, upon 
the idea of imitating what he 1 imagines to be 
the ſtyle and ſpirit "of the prophet, in order 
to transfuſe them into his verſion according 
as his taſte and genus may direct, make the 
leaſt change in the images or even in the 
words, in vain will the interpreter ſeek for 
the figurative meaning. And, howeyer the 
prophetical ſenſe be couched, whether under 
metaphors, ſymbals, or other cover, ſimilar 
conſequences will reſult from fimilar changes. 
That the difference of ſtyle in the writers, 
* who were alike the organs of inſpiration, is 
no objection to their having been inſpired,” 
is, therefore, a poſition to which I readily 
concede, The Almighty can employ the or- 


=. 


* Daniel xii. g. 


gans 
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gans of free agents as the inſtruments of his 
revelation, without making in them any ſen- 
ſible change. The ſacred writers might be 
permitted to uſe the ſtyle moſt congenial to 
their taſte and education, whilſt the inſpirer 
Was bending it, by his ſecret operation, to 
his prophetic en and even privately 
ſuggeſting ſuch words and phraſes, ſuch fi- 
gures and images, as were adapted to his end: 
which ſecret and ſupernatural operation upon 
the mind of man is the peculiar prerogative 
of the Holy Spirit, both in his extraordinary 
and ordinary communications. The wind 
* bloweth where it liſteth, and thou heareſt | 
“ the ſound thereof, but cannot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth : even ſo is 
every one that is born of the Spirit *.“ 

If, therefore, Zhings were the firſt object of 

inſpiration, words and forms of words were the 
ſecond; and the favourite poſition, upon the 
ſtrength of which critics and tranſlators make 
as free with Moſes,. David, and Ifaiah, as 
they do with Homer, Sophocles, or Virgil, 
That, whatever the matter may be, the wordt 
and manner are, in both caſes, equally their 


. John lil, 8. 7 
delt 
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their own, has no foundation, but in a weak 
and narrow-minded vanity, by which they 
hope to entertain the learned, and to aſtoniſh 
the ignorant, with a diſplay of their! n 
and ſelf- invention. 


1 How, then, it may be required, are the 
Spirit, and Manner, and characteriſtic Syle, of 
the ſacred writers, thoſe prominent and diſ- 
tinctive qualities, to be preſerved and repre- 
ſented in an Engliſh tranſlation? I anſwer: 
ſufficiently by dente g them as verbally and 
1diomatically as poſſible, without attempting 
any ingenious imitation at all; in which opi- 
nion I have the concurrence of one of the 
moſt ſober and judicious of our tranſlators, 
who obſerves, that, by a literal rendering 
* not only the matter of the ſcriptures, but 
© the peculiar turn of the language, will be 
« faithfully repreſented Dh de I think, with 
a better and more diſtinctive effect, than by 
the moſt ſucceſsful attempts of the tranſlator, 
which, in ſpite of his utmoſt endeavour to vary 
with the variety of each author, muſt retain | 
throughout the whole a characteriſtic ſimilarity | 


0 Bp. Newcome's Pref. to 12 Minor Prophets, p. xvii. 
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of his own. The Englith tongue, having been 
in the long habit of expreſſing Hebrew ideas 
in Hebrew phraſes, is, by uſe as well as nature, 
adapted for this effect. Without labouring 
to mimic the Jewiſh character and expreſſion; 
it can put them on at once, and, however va- 
rious they may be, they will not only fit with 
eaſe, but appear with elegance. That all 
10 poetry is confined to metre is an idea as falſe, 
as it is contracted: and, whether the original 
be in verſe or not, the tranſlation, though in 
proſe, will retain the poetic. ſtyle and ſpirit, 
which is the main object, and enough of the 
_ meaſure, whatever it might be, to preſerve 
the native dignity of the original. This is 
acknowledged by the late ingenious prelate*, 
who took the lead in imitative tranſlation, 

© Duo hic occurrunt adnotanda, quæ ex jam dictis quaſi 
conſectaria quædam enaſcuntur. Primo quidem, Poema 
ex Hebræa in aliam linguam converſum, & oratione ſoluta 
ad verbum expreſſum, cum ſententiarum formæ ædem per- 
maneant, multum adhuc, etiam quod ad numeros attinet, 
priſtinæ dignitatis retinebit, & adumbratam quandam car- 


minis imaginem. Hoc, itaque in vernacula ſacrorum poe- 
matum interpretatione cernitur, ubi plerumque 


<« Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetæ:“ 


quod in Græcis aut Latinis verſibus eodem modo converſis, 
longe aliter eveniret. | 


and 


and who, after labouring, in a preliminary 
apology, with his utmoſt ingenuity and addreſs, 
to aſcertain the meaſure, ſtructure, ſtyle, and 
character, of the Hebrew writers, in order to 
imitate them, felt at laſt the difficulties and 
inconſiſtencies in which he was entangled, 

and ingenuoully confeſſed, that the ſubject 
Was opintatrue in the foundation, and Preca- 
rious in the event“. . 


By the rules of Proraturr, terte re- 
ſulting from the principle of ſcriptural Tranſ- 
Metec founded on the nature of the ſacred 
volume, an Engliſh verſion of the bible ſhould 
be as verbal Ws idiomatical and exactly repre- 
ſentative of the original, as the language into 
which it is made will poſſibly admit. 


I. From the Rules of Propriety let us 
proceed, on the ſame ſcriptural principle, to 
thoſe of PRRSspIcVr Tx, that other tribunal at 
which tranſlators are to be judged. 


4 venture to ſubmit to the judgment of the candid. 
* reader the preceding obſervations upon a ſubject which 
© hardly admits of proof or certainty, which is rather a mat- 
ter of opinion and tafte, than of ſcience.” Diſſ. Pre- 
lim. xxxiii, 


LE — Perſpicuity 


„ 
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Perſpicuity is a quality of firſt importance 
in all human compoſition, and ſo eſſential to 
its perfection, that, whenever the author is 
obſcure, the tranſlator makes no ſcruple to ſtep 
cout of his province to give him light at all 
adventures, even if he have recourſe to con- 
jecture; the too haſty and licentious uſe of 
which, in criticizing and tranſlating claſſic aur 
thors, has, however, been rebel and juſtly 
cenſured. On the contrary, it has been ob- 
ſerved, that, in dictating the holy ſcriptures, 
obſcurity and concealment were often in the 
intention of the inſpirer: which different in- 
tention will require a different conduct in the 
tranſlator. In ſcriptural tranſlation, there- 
fore, Perſpicuity ſhould ever give place to Pro- 
priety; and we ſhould take care, leſt, in the 
purſuit of the ſecondary and inferior rule, we 
ſhould loſe ſight of the primary and ſuperior. 

As he treads on ground which is every where 
ſacred, and on involved in myſtery, the 
tranſlator ſhould religiouſly confine himſelf to 
the literal and grammatical ſenſe of the words. 
After the text is brought to all the perfection 
of which it is capable when that ſenſe is 
given, 
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given, if the meaning of the inſpired writer 
remain obſcure, or even apparently abſurd, 
the ſeverity of the rule, which Propriety en- 
joins, will require, that it be left ſo under a 
literal and grammatical tranſlation. Even 
Caſtalio, though a very free tranſlator, felt 
the force, and acknowledged the juſtice, of 
this obſervation. Hunc locum non intelligo, 


ideoque ad verbum tranſtuli, 
Upon this principle of ſeriptural trnatlation 
the determination of Le Clerc is warrantable. 
Tranſlatio, ubi archetypus ſermo clarus eft, 
clara; ubi obſcurus, obſcura eſſe debet *© And 
that of Houbigant, who, taking his ideas from 
profane tranſlation, attempts to turn it to 
_ ridicule, is inadmiſſible. Ob/eurus eſt non ſemel 
Horatius; num igitur laudanda ea erit Horatii 
Gallica interpretatio, ubi clarus clare, ubi ob- 
ſcurus obſcure loquentem reddit. And, in a 
ſort of triumph over Le Clerc, he proceeds, 
Dubitandum non efſet que ſacri ſeriptores ſerip- 
ſerunt, perſpicue ſcripſiſſe. Underſtood with 
this reſtriction, That what they were given 
clearly to underſtand themſelves, and intended 
that their readers ſhould clearly and imme- 
diately underſtand, they delivered clearly, or, 


+ # Prolegom, i in Pent. Diſſe rt. i ü. 5 1 5 
Vox. * 2 P | | That 


122. 
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That grammatically they were ſufficiently 
clear, the obſervation may be juſt : but, taken 


at large, and extended to every ſort 6f perſpi> 


cuity, it is indeed Killacioiis ; ; and, from his 
high reputation as a biblical "critic atid trauſ- 


7M his authority hath miſled, and 18 in 
danger of miſleading, others“ 0 
A ſenſible krahllater Has obſerved, on Alle 


dann, that © the Holy Spot of God often 


„ intends 


fc Peripicuily is the ſecond moſt Eential quality of a 
good tranſlator 3 nor need we the authority of Horace or 


Ariſtotle to eſtabliſ a propoſition ſo agreeable to com- 


© mon ſenſe.” Of ſcriptural tranſlation: -unfortunately : nei- 
ther Horace nor Ariſtotle could be Judges. The Jewiſh, 


Alke all other writers, certainly wrote to be underſtood. - 


Theſe Jewiſh writers were, in this important reſpect, totally 
unlike all other writers. The poets and prophets them- 
© ſelves are not obſcure on account of their ſtyle, which, 

s though bold and figurative, muſt have been perfectly i in- 


« telligible when they wrote,” How far perfectly intelli- 
ö gible ? Was it not by that bold and figurative ſtyle, that, 
| in their prophetical, the.moſt i important, ſenfe, they were 


often unintelligible 29 A Tranſlator, therefore, who, under 


© pretext that his originals are obſcure, affects to give: an 


* 41 6114. 


* obſcure tranſlation, betrays either his idtenefs or " ignorance, 


— offers an inſult to his readers, and throws an oblique 


1 ridicule on the author he pretends t to interpret, Tf the 
„ ſcriptures are at all to be tranſlated, of which we have no 


© doubt, they ſhould be made as plain and perſpicuous as 
* pollible, and got a -fingle ambi guey hag be ra in them 
* Cds that 


# ? 
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* intends a myſtery, and fo leayes the letter 
« ſeemingly obſcure ; ſuch ſeeming abſurdi- 
+ ties are left for the honour of God's Spirit, 
which clears the difficulty, and ſets all 
« rights.” Time is that only uiterpreter which 
can bring a light in the prophetical event to 
vindicate this honour by diſpelling all ſuch ' 
intended obſcurity, and which is not incidental 
to the letter. Critics and tranflators ſhould, 
as far as poflible, diſtinguiſh between theſe dif- 
ferent kinds of obſcurity ;. tothe want of which 
diſtinction, T am perſuaded, we may attribute 
the different opinions by which they are di- 
vided. The latter it is incumbent upon the ſa- 


cred eritio and tranflator to make clear by all pol- 
ſible means: with the former he has no man- 
ner of concern, but to take and leave it, under 
aliteral Rn; as he finds it l. mow; though 
FOO. tos 
, that © can any ways de Wen That Hers are certain . 
© myſterious words of the originals that ſhould not be ren- 
© dered, may be a pious, but is not a rational, notion,” 
(Dr. Geddes? Proſpectus, p. 128, 129.] Without mak- 
ing the juſt diſtinction between grammatical or idjomatical 
and prophetical obſcurities, does not this very learned and 5 
liberal - tranſlator ſacrifice Propriety to ar fy, the firſt 
law of ſcriptural tranlation to the ſecond? 8 
Pr. Gell. 
* * © There are ſome things that our Saviour ſaid as well 


as did to his diſciples, which it was not intended they 
F 3 - C thould 
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to us in theſe diſtant ages myſteries may be 
diſcloſed, which, when the ſcriptures were 
written, were hid in the womb of time, a 
tranſlator, Whoſe office is to give a repreſen- 
tation, not an explanation, of his original, (in 
which conſiſts the difference between a tranſ- 
lator and commentator,) ſhould not avail 
himſelf of this light. He ſhould preſerve the 
cover under which the prophetic meaning was 
concealed, though that meaning may now be 
clearly underſtood i: and, much more, ſhould 
a 757: HE 

© ſhould underſtand then; but which they would underſtand 
© afterwards, Theſe things, ſaid our Lord, I have ſpoken 
© to you in figures ; the time cometh, when I ſhall no longer 
© ſpeak to you in figures, but inſitrułt you plainly concerning 
© the Father. It was, therefore, not intended that every 
c thing in the Goſpel ſhould be announced at firſt with 
© plainneſs, It is withal certain that the veil of figurative 
© language thrown over ſome things was employed to ſhade 
© them only for a time, and, in the end, to conduce to their 
© evidence and greater luſtre, For there was no ſecret that 
© was not to be diſcovered, nor was ought concealed, that was 
© not to be diuulged. Now juſtice is not done to the wiſe 


4 © conduct of the Spirit, unleſs things be repreſented, as 
© nearly as poſſible, in his n manner. e 
Diſſertation, p. 625. WS 
1 Though many of the events foretold which are now 
© accompliſhed, have put the meaning of ſuch prophecies 
4 3 all Wee we ought. not, in trandlating —_ 
4 
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he keep inviolable the veil, under which ſe- 
crets may yet remain concealed. All that he 
ſhould attempt or hope, is, to render the bible 
ſo, as to be now literally underſtood as it was 
when originally written; to make it, if poſ- 
ſible, as intelligible to the learned reader of 
the preſent age, as the writings of Moſes were 
to the Iſraelites, and thoſe of the Apoſtles to 
the ancient Jews k: and it is the duty of the 

divine, (and a moſt weighty part of his mi- 
niſterial function,) to make that tranſlation 
intelligible by the vulgar. 5 8 
This is that bin and faithful- repreſen- 
tation which the dictates of inſpiration re- 
quire, guarded as they are by a ſolemn pro- 
hibition that a word ſhall be added, dimi- 

niſhed, or diſguiſed. Though, from their 


© add anylight borrowed merely from the accompliſhment. 
By ſo doing, we may materially injure the hiſtory, and 
render thoſe miſtakes incredible, which, on a more exact 
8 repreſentation of things as they muſt have appeared at the 
time, were entirely natural. enn Diſſertation, 
p-. 625. | 

k < Te is the duty of a trandlator to give every thing to his 
© readers as much as poſlible with the ſame advantages, nei- 
ther more nor leſs, with which the ſacred author gave it to 
3 * contemporaries, Ibid, 


P 3 EY greater 
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greater familiarity. with words, idioms, and 
cuſtorns, the contemporaries of a revelation 
may be ſuppoſed to have underſtood the lite- 
ral meaning better than we do; we enjoy 
more of the ſpiritual than they: and; if with 
theſe adyantages over us, they were duffered 
to remain under a thicker cloud of darkneſs, 
why ſhould we either wonder or repine, that 
a part of that cloud ſhould be ſtill left to hang 

over our heads? or why endeavour, by a fruit- 
leſs ingenuity, to remove/it ? When he has 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that from his eye time has 
removed the veil, let the tranſlator adhere to 
his literal duty; and, as a commentator, he 
may give the full meaning in the notes : And, 
Where the myſtery remains. involved in futu- 
rity, let him obſerve the rule of Caſtalio, an 
exact though finical tranſlator, by rendering 
the words literally, and acknow ledging 1 his 
ignorance of their true meaning in the margin. 
In attempting to carry Perſpicuity, by the 
Ahgenvuley of conjecture or by any other 
means, beyond the juſt limits which Propriety 
preſcribes, let -the tranllator of ſacred writ 
aw fully reflect, that he, Who) Walks on com- 
mon 1 18 not only ſtepping out of his 
e 5 province | 
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province into the ſhoes of an inſpired writer, 
who trod on holy ground, but even over his 
head into the perſon of the inſpirer in heaven, 
who frequently thought proper to hide his 
meaning from 'thoſe who gave utterance to | 
his words !: and, becauſe holy ſcripture is 
often obſcure i 1n the delivery, let him not too 
| haſtily i imagine that it is therefore imperfect, 

and fande in need of his emendation and 
improvement v. N 1 e 


III. But 

4 When Caiphas determined i in council i in regard to 1255 | 
that it was expedient that one man ſhould die for the people, and 
that the whole nation periſþ not, the: evangeliſt informs us that 
this he ſpake not of bimſel/ 5 but, being bigh prieft that year, he 
Propheſied that Feſus ſhould die for that nation; "which he's neĩ- 
ther intended nor underſtood himſelf, 
= See. Lowth's Prelim. Diſſert. to Iſaiah, p. 64. 
I am fully perſuaded that the words, as they ſtand in the 
preſent Hebrew text, are utterly unintelligible. There 
is no doubt of the meaning of them ſeparately; but put 
together, they make no ſenſe at all—In this difficulty 
what can be done, but to have recourſe to conjecture? This, 
it may be ſaid, is impoſing your ſenſe upon the prophet; 
but, however, it is better than to impoſe upon kim ut 
n yo ſenſe at all.“ : Be ods 

ee >; Lauth's Notes on Iaiah, p. 271, 272. 
When the text, if wrong, cannot be made right by col- 
lation, nothing ſhould, 1 think; be an but to render the 


N 


words as they ſtand verbatim. „ © df- vanes) 
£4: This 


8 1 .* 


wy 
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III. But, d by the cover of a n 
tive and parabolical ſtyle, in all its forms, the 
Holy Spirit threw a temporary veil over the 
whole prophetic diſpenſation, he prepared the 7 


This reaſoning from the Principle laid down, may, per- 
haps, militate in ſome reſpects againſt the 15th rule propdſed 
by a very learned prelate in his preface to his tranſlation of 
the 12 Minor Prophets, whoſe ſober and judicious conduct 
as a ſcriptural tranſlator, meets my ideas upon the whole 
more than that of any other. © Of dark paſſages which 
© exhibit no meaning as they ſtand in our preſent verſion, 
© an intelligible rendering ſhould be made on the principle 
© of ſound criticiſm.* He then quotes the authority of 
Dr. Lowth, ö that. it is better to impoſe your own ſenſe 
c upon the prophet, than to impoſe upon him what makes no 
© ſenſe at all.” As the authority and example of Houbi- 
bigant miſled this author, we cannot wonder that his ſhould 
miſlead others. | 

I cannot help ee ſays eu erben tranſ- 
lator, ( the admiſſion of any correction merely on conjec- 
| © ture; for were ſuch a method of correcting to be gene- 
rally adopted, no bound could be ſet to the freedom which 
© would be uſed with ſacred writ— This is an extreme, 
which, ſhould it prevail, would be much more pernicious 
© than the other extreme of adhering: implicitly, with or 
© without reaſon, to whatever we find in the common edi- 
g tion.” [Campbell's Diſſertation, p. 646.] What he ſo 
well obſeryes of correcting, will apply 1 equal force ta 
| tranſlating, by conjecture, Rt. 
way 
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way to its removal, in his own proper time, 
by preſerving an uniformity of language as 
the immediate key to unlock the ſacred oracles, 
when the prophetic events took place. In 
addition, therefore, to the rules of Propriety 
and Perſpicuity, that of UnizogmiTy ſhould 
be ſacredly n in all ſerigearsl tranſ- 
lation, _ 

N otwithſtanding _ many difforent.” fiyles 
of ſcripture ſo much contended for by the 
modern critics, this Uniformity is interwoven 

through every part of the ſacred volume, 
which, though written at very different times, 
and by very different pens, retains every 
| where the ſame or ſimilar fgures and ſymbols, 
and often the ſame wordi. Poſſeſſed only of 
the Spirit by meaſure, the ancient pro- 
phets were unacquainted with the whole of 
that vaſt diſpenſation, of which they were 
the partial inſtruments, and which was con- 
ducted under the univerſal eye of that omniſ- 
cient Mind, to which a thouſand years 
are as one day.“ What one foretold par- 

72 tially and darkly, another, at a different pe- 
riod, more fully and clearly ſignified, in the 
ſame rl. and almoſt che ſame words, but 

with 


1 
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with more pointed and Pertisühar circum- 
ſtances: by which conſiſtency light was re- 
flected from prophecy to prophecy,” and: the 
whole ſyſtem was made to be iluftrative of 
itſelf. If the Spirit of prophecy held! in con- 
templation ari uniform and conſiſtent ſeries 
of events, he was no leſs careful to expreſs 
their predictions in a language which was 
correſpondently uniform and conſiſtent, ex- 
actly caſt and moulded for the purpoſe. This 
18 ſtrikingly apparent through every part of 
the ſacred code; and is no Vbere more con- 
ſpicuous than in the uniformity which is 
wonderfully preſerved between the Old Teſ- 
tamen. and the New. As the prophets were 
bred in the ſame ſchool to qualify them for 
this neceflary uniformity of prophetic ſtyle; - 
ſo the Evangelical writers were all Jews'bred 
under the Law of the Prophets, and thus 
qualified to extend it from one diſpenſation to 


another, and to make it pervade the whole 
religious Gftem, 5 The Greek is known to 


| The reasons affigned_ by. I. Campbell in his Differ g 
tations, p- I2, for the Apoſtles mixing Hebrewiſts and 


R 


Chaldaiſms in their writings are extremely defective, as 
this s Uniformit of * is, 1 apprehend, the chief. 


5 . | differ | 
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differ 6 the Hebrew and other oriental 
tongues, as much in idiom and conſtruction 
as it does in character: notwithſtanding all 
this, though the words of the New Teſta. | 
ment be in Greek, the idiom and phraſeo- 
logy are invariably Hebrew. The whole is, 
indeed, Hebrew ideas and phraſes clothed 'in 
Greek. To prepare for this extraordinary 
mixture by adapting the Greek tongue to the 
Hebrew idiom, and to familiarize it to their 
_ uſe, the Septuagint verſion of the ancient 
ſor iptures had been providentially made, 
which is the Hebrew phraſeology in Greek 
words; and which formed a model for the 
uſe of Evangeliſts and Apoſtles. And thus, 
by an viboinilty of language, the figurative 
and ſymbolical predictions delivered under the 
Law are enabled to meet their correſpon- 
dencies in the Goſpel; where they were ei- 
ther interpreted, or extended to future ages 
of the church. 
This VUaizonaury *, as the key-of inter- 
pimtation, — therefore, a any rate be 
+ preſerved | 


bf » Thodrnſtator of Enecibl acthdhetbinor Prophets ſeems 
e this idea of 9 The ſame original and 


its 
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preſervedin tranſlation : and, upon this ground 
of reaſoning, we may ſubſcribe the opinion of 


_ Eraſmus 
© its derivatives according to the leading different fenſes, 
c and alſo the ſame phraſe, ſhould be reſpectively tranſlated 
© by the ſame correſpondent Engliſh word or phraſe ; ex- 
< cept where a diftin& repreſentation of a general idea, or 
e the nature of the Engliſh language, requires a different 
© mode of expreſſion. — Not only the ſenſe, but the beauty 
© and force, of many paſſages depend on a verſion not de- 
£ viating from Uniformity without a deciſive reaſon,” 

Bp. Newcome' s Pref, 24, &c. 
1 fourth quality of a good tranſlator is as ftrict an 
© Uniformity of ſtyle and manner as is conſiſtent with the 
_ © foregoing properties.” Dr. Geddes Proſpectus, 136. 
I wiſh the arguments for Uniformity, ſupported by theſe 
two great authorities, would weigh with our northern tranſ- 
Jator of the Goſpels, and induce him either to reconſider the 
| following poſition, or to be very careful of indulging in that 
Pariety which he ſeems to cheriſh, © There are caſes 
© wherein ſome things may be done, nay, ought to be done 
N. by a tranſlator for the ſake of Variety; for the ſacred hiſto- 
© rians do not always confine themſelves to the ſame words 
in expreſſing the ſame thoughts. This is owing to a free- 
dom from all ſolicitude about their language. An unva- 
+ © rying recourſe to the ſame words for expreſſing the ſame 
thoughts, would, in fact, ſhew one to be ſolicitous about 
A Uniformig, and uncommonly attentive to it.” 
Camppbell's Dif, XII. part i. p. 594- 
The language of the inſpired writers is of various kinds; 
. didactic, parabolical, and narrative; and the Uni- 
 formity 
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Eraſmus and Beza. Veterem interpretem, ſays 
Beza, Eraſmus. merito in eo reprehendit, quod 
unum idemque vocabulum ſœpe diverſis modis 
explicat. Atque in eo ipſo  quoties peccat ? 
Leviculum Hoc eft dices. Ego aliter cenſeo, nift 
cum ita neceſſe eft, in his quidem libris in quibus 
fepe videas mirifica quædam arcana .veluts 
unius vocabuli involucris legi. 


IV. In regard to the ELEANcRS or LAx- 
GUAGE and HARMONY or PERIODS, thoſe 
qualifications of good tranſlation held in eſteem 
by our modern adventurers, they have their 
foundation in the ſhifting caprice of faſhion 
and in the varying refinements of taſte, and 
are. thoſe ſuperficial accompliſhments with 
which the tranſlator of a claſſic author may 
facrifice to popular fame. He feels himſelf a 
ſort of rival of his author, and partly intereſts 
himſelf in the ſenſe and entirely in the lan- 
formity. of ſome may be of more importance than of others ; £ 
but which theſe are it may not be eaſy or neceſſary to deter- 
mine, Their meaning can be only known from their 
words, and where theſe di fer, the other may not be pre- 


- ciſely the ſame. This paſſion for TOW! is no favour- 
able omen in a x ſacred tranſlator, - 


f guage; ; 


guage; the latter of which, tricked up in the 
faſhionable, but fading ornaments of the day, 
may be a fairer candidate in the preſent age 
for public favour. The dighity and ſimpli- 
city-of ſcriptural verſion, in which the tranſ- 
lator has no power over the ſenſe or over the 
letter, reje& theſe whimſical and adventitious 
ornaments. Where the groſſer melegances 
and improprieties of language are avoided, ea 
 effiges laudatur, ſays Le Clerc, non qua vul- 
rum formoſum, fed qualis eft- revera Jpeftantium 
_ veulis fert v. The Holy Bible will appear 
in a more characteriſtic and becoming dreſs, 
inveſted in its native fimplicity and grandeur, 
than if adorned in all the fancy of mottern ele- 
gance; whether dilated through the finical 
and affected ſentences of a Fiſhiondble hiſto- 
Tian, or ſwelled out in all the pompous and un- 
claſſical formalities of the Kron ing pores. 


: This idea of e Tranſlation, grounded 
upon the principle that The Holy Bible, 
in manner as well as in matter, is different 
5 from all other books, and. therefore, re- 
© quires a different treatment, is more or lefs 


P » Prolegom. in Feit DIA. ii ii. I Ns 
2 repugnant 
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repugnant from the opinions advancet by our 
modern tranſlators, and the rules which they 
ſeverally preſcribe. In fupport of the preced- 
ing arguments for a 'tranflation of the bible 
which is as /izeral and iomaticul, as faithful, 
without attempting to do away any obſcuri- 
ties wWHich do not attach upon the letter, and 
as un! iform, as poſſible, 1 ſhall, therefore, 
quote one example out of en that may be 
produced. | 
In the 21ſt Chapter of Sint Matthew and | 
the 208th of Saint Luke, our Lord repreſents 
himſelf and the kingdom of the Goſpel under 
the ſymbol of a one ubs, as the ancient pro- 
phets had uniformly done before him l. TO 
this he applies the two verbs cu. ad 
NuνDei, figurative expreſſions, which had alſo 
been employed by the ancient prophlets . Of 
the former tranſlators have: given a literal fen- 
5 dering confingetur, he Shall: be broken ; but 
the W which is a bolder figure taken from 
the ruſtic employment of winndꝛving born, Hke 
many other ee figures, Appears a in 


„ 


1 Sbe 3 Hala abi, 155 Vit 10 I Daniel 
e „Pfalm cxviii- 12. Rom: ix. 325 33. N 
F Zechariah xii;g: Tſaiah wii. 13, 13 15. Xxx. * Je- 
"remiah xix. Daniel ii. 1. 305 35 44. Kon 
| its 
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its literal ſenſe, not only obſcure but utterly 
abſurd, rather than impoſe upon our Lord in 
their tranſlation what they thought no ſenſe 
at all, they judged it better, by ſome pious. 
rule or other, to impoſe upon him, and to help 
him out with, a little ſenſe of their own*. 
Inſtead, therefore, of ventilabit, it will blow 
him away like chaff, they have rendered 
it by conteret*, comminuet *, will grind him 
40 powder”, and one very lately, Shall cruſh 
him to pieces; in every one of which the 
original figure is totally loſt, and ſubſtituted 
by another, by which the meaning is com- 
pletely changed *. And, after all their pious 
labour to give the paſſage ſome meaning of 
their own, it has puzzled commentators and 
critics more than ,any other in the Golpels ; ; 
inſomuch that their explanations of it are not 
only vague and conjectural, but mm” different 
from each other. 


* See Lowth's Notes on Ifaiah Ixiv. 5. p. 271, 272. 

The Old Verhon, Eraſmus and roo. . 
_ ® Beza, 51 : | 

7 Engliſh Tranſlation. EP 

Dr. Campbell. Thy 
All the tranſlations I have ſeen entirely es the 
figure except the Gothic of Benzelius, which renders it by 
 diſſipabit, * * Wan. in the n | x 
3 F n 
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In applying theſe two figures to the em- 
blem of the ſtone, our Lord was, in the uniform 
uſe of the prophetic ſtyle, illuſtrating, con- 
firming, and extending, as he'and his Apoſtles 
often did, two ancient and very important 
prophecies. In the verſes directly preceding, 
he quotes the prophetic: words of the 18th 
Pſalm , telling the Jews that they. were on 
the point of bing fulfilled i in the Goſpel being 
taken from thei on account of their invete- 
rate obſtinacy, and given to others better 
qualified to receive it. Did ye never read 
_ «the ſcriptures, The fore which the build- 

ers rejected, the ſame is become the head 
<< of the corner: this is the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes? There- 
«© fore I fay unto you, The Kingdom of God 
„ ſhall be taken from you, and given to a 
$ nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.“ 
And in the next verſe he repeats the ſame 
ſymbol to which' he applies the two. figures 
in queſtion, confirming two farther prophecies 


relating to the Jews—by that of being broken, 


cuba heilen he confirms the prion of 


Verſe 22. "AE 
Matt. xxi. 42, 43. See Luks xx. 17. 
Vol. II. Q Iſaiah 
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Iſaiah and Jeremiah, which fignified that, 


after ſuch rejection from the kingdom of the 


| Goſpel, the Jews ſhould have their theocratic 
polity diffolved, and that their community 


would be broken. Sanctify the Lord your 
God, faith Ifaiah, „and let him be 
<< your fear, and let him be your dread ; and 


he ſhall be for a ſanctuary: but for a ſtone. 
of ſtumbling, and for a rock of offence to 


& both houſes of Iſrael, for a gin and for a 


* ſnare to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and 


„% many among them ſhall ſtumble, and fall, 
% and be broken*:” which figurative and 
ſymbolical enunciation is more directly ex- 
preſſed by Jeremiah in his repreſentative action 
of breaking the potter” s veſſel Not withſtand- 


ing this ſevere enunciation, there was a re- 


ſerve in the divine mercy in favour of this peo- 
ple of God, that, though rejected and broken, 


5 a remnant ſhould be faved*,” and which, 
however diſper {ed thr oughout the wor d, 


ſhould, at ſome diſtant period, be reunited and 
reſtored. The ſubject of prophetic enuncia- 


* Taiah viii. 13, 14, 15. 

d See xix. chap. and Iſaiah xxx. 14. 

© See Ifaiah xxvii. 32. and Rom. xi. 
6 Rs _ tion 
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tion were the four great empires of the world, 
which were finally to give place to this king - 
dom of the ſtone; and, by the ſecond "Ho 

Nr u, our Lord confirms another Mlul⸗ 


trious prophecy. reſpecting a. different people 
.reſeryed to a different fate, the laſt of theſe 


empires, the ſucceſſor and repreſentative of 
the three former ; which prophecy foretold 


that it was not only to be broken, as the 


Jewiſh polity, but that every trace and veſ- 
tige of it ſhould vaniſh as a ſpectre from the 
1 — and be blown away as chaff. That de- 
partment in the prophetic ſyſtem, which re- 
lates to the future fate and fortunes of this 
new and ſpiritual kingdom of the ſtone, fell 


eſpecially to the ſhare 755 the prophet Daniel, 


whoſe prophetic words in his declaration of 
Nebuchadnezzar s dream are exactly corre- 
ſpondent to this figure, „Thou ſaweſt, till 
e ſtone was cut out without hands, 


cc which ſmote the i image upon his feet of iron 
c 


„ 


« was the 1 iron, the clay, the brals, the ſilver, 
= 


nn 


* 


o 


and clay, and brake them to pieces. Then 


and the gold, broken to pieces together, and 
became lite the chaff of the ſummer threſhing | 
<6 « floors; ; and the wind carried them away, 


| Q 2 | , 100 that 
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that no place was found for them* ;” and in 
the interpretation which directly follows, as 
tranſlated by the LXXII, the prophet explains 

theſe laſt words by Amunru, the very word 
which our Lord employs *. 

Of theſe three prophecies relating to his 
Goſpel, to which Chriſt, gave a confirmation 
and extenſion, the two former have been com- 
pletely and wonderfully fulfilled, in the rejec- 

tion of the Jews, and the diflolution of their 
polity; and no inconſiderable portion of the 
third has met with its completion in the hiſ- 
tory of the world. For, of the three great 
prophetic empires, the Babyloniſh, the Medo- 
Perſian, and the Macedonian, no more trace 
or veſtige hath remained for many ages, than 
if they had never exiſted ; and in regard to 
the fourth, which is the Roman in its full 
extent, Imperial and Papal, it has been long 
upon the wain, and ſeems to be vaniſhing as 
a ſhadow from the globe: when the . ſtone 
* that ſmote the image will become a moun- 
46 tain, and fill the whole earth; when the 
„ kingdoms of the world ſhall become the 


6 * kingdoms of the Lord and of his Chriſt *; f. 


« Daniel ii. 24; 355 ä 
Daniel ii. 44. Avglnon & heog ru eas Gag, ns 
Ac@luyes XX nnn TXTH las Bacinias. F Ibid. 

cc But 
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gut the viſion is yet for an appointed time; 
« but in the end it will ſpeak and not lie z. 
- Inſtead of putting a new ſenſe upon the 
word Ampyre, by which the figure was loſt, 
| had tranſlators only rendered it literally and 
directly, that uniformity would have been 
preſeryed, which is the true key of interpre- 
tation“: and, inſtead of having recourſe to 
conjecture and invention in order to remove 
the difficulty of the paſſage which ariſes from 
a falſe tranſlation, commentators would have 
been led to its juſt interpretation in the book 
of Daniel; and one of the moſt important and 
extenſive prophecies of our Lord would not 
have been loſt to our underſtanding for many | 
ages |, 
An 
© Habakkuk ii. 3 


Inde hoc faltem collegi poteſt, uno eodemque vocabulo 
Grecum ſcriptorem uti ; ideoque locum unum cum altero 
conferri debere. Hen. Steph. Præf. in Nov. Teſt. 
Our Northern tranſlator of the Goſpels is a ftrong advo- 
cate for Variety, as a qualification of ſcriptural tranſlation ; 
by which he muſt frequently ſacrifice that Uniformity of words 
and phraſes, which is here contended for. In labouring at 
this variety, he has given us no promiſing ſpecimen of his 
tranſlation in the place before us: for he is not only guilty 
of the ſame fault with his predeceſſors in departing from the 
literal rendering, but, in his love of variety, be has differed 

; ny 
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W 


Mi FOES a mal, a 4 fab: and 
an uniforni tranſlation of the whole bible, 
both Old and New 7 Mabnbdts, is that learned 
work, which i is more earneſtly to be defired 
than a any other. Beſ des all other advantages, 


from them all, and is juſt ſo much inferior. He has not only 
loft the figure in Awqanoe, by rendering i it will «ruſh them to 


4% * _— 


pieces but that of ruh nE Hai t too, by tranſlating it bruiſed 
inſtead of broken ; by which' the prophetic meaning is totally 
deſtroyed. His Diſſertations promiſe better: and I hope 
His rendering of this paſſage is not a true ſpecimen of his 
work; as it is, in every reſpect, much inferior to the old 
tranſlation. The ſymbol, which had been employed by 
Moſes, David, Ifaiah; Zachariah, St. Paul, and Chriſt him- 
ſelf, to repreſent the kingdom of the Goſpel, the old tranſ- 
[itors have dignified by the proper article THE Stone, by which 
it is rendered particular and ſupereminent 3 5 but the abdve 
tranſlator hes diminiſhed it into a Stone, making it gen#ral 
and common, In our Lord's prediction af the rejection of 
the Jews and the call of the Gentiles; the words xa: 8 
| apf u « 87 bah lots 1 nu, which the old tranſlation ren- 
dered, and i it is marvellous i in our eyes, he has rendered, and 
we bebald it with admiration. Now wonder or furpr iſe, 
expreſſed by marvellous, i is one idea, and admiration, though 
akin, is quite another, having i in it a mixture of love and 
approbation : in which light the Jews, o of whom t the words 
are ſpoken, could not be ſuppoſed to view their own 
rejedtion 5 55 „ A 
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this would do more in reconciling parties and 
perſuaſions in religion, by lying a foundation 
of one true interpretation of ſcripture, and in 
bringing them together into one fold under 
one ſhepherd (a conſummation by all Chriſ- 
tians devoutly to be wiſhed 1), than any other 
human expedient. In the execution of this 
great work the books of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures cannot be too minutely ſtudied, too ex- 
tenfively collated, and too accurately com- 

pared: and the Septuagint, which is a ſafe 
and general guide to the knowledge of them 
all, thould never be neglected. It ſhould, 


indeed, be particularly conſulted, and attended 


to through the whole of the ſcriptural tranſ- 
lation, as forming the general model of the 
work. When the Old Teſtament has been 
thus conſiſtently and uniformly tranſlated, it | 
will prepare the way for the execution of what 
remains: for the tranſlation: of the New Teſ- 
tament ſhould be engrafted upon that of the 
Qld; and made a part of the ſame whole 
through the medium of the Septuagint. 


As this is a work to be defired and con» 


; tended for by Chriſtians of all denominations ; 
in the preparation for. it the learned of all 


Q4 countries 
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countries ſhould concur, and in the execution 
of it thoſe of every communion ſhould unite 
their labours. Too much learning cannot be 
employed, if ſeaſoned with kawiliby; too 
much ſagacity cannot be exerted, if tempered 
with ſobriety, too much judgment cannot be 
exerciſed, if conducted with diſcretion. | In 
this important undertaking all party opinions 
| ſhould be loſt in dent otherwiſe, inſtead 
of one, we ſhall have as many bibles, as there 
are ſets. Certain rules ſhould be enacted 
and religiouſly obſerved: for if men be left at 
large to tranſlate the bible with the ſame ca- 
pricious taſte and variety of genius by which 
they tranſlate other books; we ſhall have as 
many texts as men employed, and as many 
ſtyles as geniuſes, The bible, which is one 
conſiſtent body of light and truth, will be more 
varied in its meaning and metamorphoſed i in its 
form, than any 1 book; in proportion as 
it is more different in its authors, more vari- 
cous in its language, more myſterious in its 
ſenſe, more complex in its s delign, and more 
important in its end. 5 


19 9 4 þ7 * 
7 "4+ v In 
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In this chapter I have attempted a compen- 
dious ſketch of THE RIGHT UsE or REASON 
in MATTERS OF RELIGION, as a general 
out-line of the Study of Divinity. 

So far from ſuperſeding the exerciſe of 
Rxrason, Theology, we ſee, opens the largeſt, 
the richeſt, and the moſt various field for its 
cultivation; in which all the powers and pro- 
vinces of the UNDERSTANDING, the WILL, 
and the IMAGINATION, are engaged. And to 
prevent error in this vaſt and various walk of 
ſcience, which is more eaſy and more uſeful 
than to correct it, a general remedy will be to 
mark diſtinctly the different offices of Reaſon 


as it advances from one ſtage to another in 


rearing the edifice of the Chriſtian Faith. 
1. The Divine Teſtimony or Record, the 
Principle of Theology, is contained in a book 
preſenting a certain form of words: and to trace 
Reaſon up the aſcending ſcale, in the reverſe 
of the order purſued in the preceding pages, 
its firſt office is to enquire into the Hr of 
that book — The AUTHENTICITY of the holy 
$oriptares; | | 

21 This 
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2, This book profeſſes to have been writ- 
ten by men divinely aſſiſted and inſpired, and 
af courſe infallible in what they wrote; a ſe- 
cond office is, therefore, to inquire into the 
truth of this Infpiration—The AYTHORITY 


of the Holy Scriptures, 1) 


3. This Book is found to contain a num- 
ber of | truths doctrinal and moral, which are 
called myſteries, and which are aſſerted to be 
the immediate dictates of God himſelf; and, 
to evince this great point to men, a number 
of ſupernatural 79% and Evidences are inſe- 
parably gonnected with theſe Myſteries, ſo 
that if the former were true, the latter muſt 
be ſo; a third office of Reaſon, is, therefore, 
to examine theſe Teſts and Evidences—The 
Divinity of the Holy Scriptures, 

4. This book was written and early wink 
lated in ancient languages, and has its meaning 
conveyed, and often couched and concealed, „ 
in particular Styles and forms of writing; and 
a fourth office is, to underſtand theſe ancient 
Languages, and to unfold theſe peculiar Szyles 
he INTERPRETATION of the Holy Scrip- 


| TE 5. And 


oo And as this Bock v was given for the aſs 
and advantage of all Nations, a fifth office of 
Reaſon in matters · of Religion is ſo to converr 
it into different Languages, that it may be 
rightly and properly underſtood by thoſe who 
ſptak them The ae LATION of thy 
Holy Scriptures. 

When theſe ſeveral offices are duly exe- 
euted, the edifice of Theology is complete, 
Reaſon reſigns to Faith, whiely takes imme- 
diate poffeMoti, and embraces at once, with 
an implicit and firm afſent, all the contents 
of this myſterious Book. They are as the 
Principles of truth, which reje all dire at- 
tempts to judge, to compare, or to account 
for them. They are not the Pgſita of Philo- 
ſophers; ; but the Placita of Gd. 

6. But though Reaſon may not directly in- 
trude into the temple of Faith, which ſhe 
hath thus erected, it is her farther duty, as 
the handmaid of Religion, to honour this queen 
of heaven with all attention and obſervance, 
to contemplate her excellence, to illuſtrate 
her doctrines, to promote her intereſts, to 

| behold her fair beauty, and to bring all her 
8 chüdren, the arts and ſeiences, to miniſter 


* . in 
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in her courts. And, as her Precepis or mo- 
ral duties are delivered as the immediate will 
of God, a further office is, to propoſe them 
to the will of men with all the advantage of 
their truth and excellence ſeconded by all the 
powers of perſuafion—The MoRALITY of 
the Holy Scriptures, 
In all which various offices of Theological 
Reaſoning, which is different in the aggregate 
from e other kind, a ſound underſtanding 
and a good heart will be found more uſeful and 
e Wilen ay Mood and Fi igure. 


+ 


CHAP, 


'S HAP. m. 


Of Theological Tarn. 


* 
H Us, the prize cannot be won with- 
out labour in the race: and, when 
the prize is won, though, in its principle, in 
its utility, and in its end, 'THEOLOGICAL 
TxvurTH tranſcend every other kind, in pro- 
portion as the heaven is higher than the earth; 
yet, derived as it is into "hs human under- 
ſtanding through ſuch a various and compli- 
cated train of Reaſoning, and viewed in its 
Juſt logical proportion, it is not only different. 
from all others, but INTERIOR in its force 
and evidence. Its objects are not only re- 
moved from the apprehenſion of all Senſe, but 
many of them are placed out of the compre- 
henſion of all Intellect. Though its moral 
evidence be ſtrong and convincing, that is not 


7 
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of itſelf ſufficient” to ſupport its claim : and 
the ſcene in which its external evidences were 
diſplayed | to men, on which its authority 
mainly reſts, has been ſhifted for many ages. 
However divine and infallible in itſelf, the 


Teſtimony of God is conveyed through the 
, channel of human tradition, and made de- 
pendent on the fallible ſupport of the Te/ti- 
mony of men: and the ſubſtance of this truth 
itſelf, as recorded and conveyed to us, is a 


matter of various and difficult interpretation. 
The aſſent by which this ſingular ſpecies 
of Tfuth, fo. ſuperior in its intrinſic worth, 


but ſo inferior in its logical conſideration, is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Faith, which, 
however tranſcendent both in its origin and 
in its end, is humbled by the means through 


which it takes poſſeſſion of the mind; and is, 


by that very circumſtance, rendered, the 


greateſt of all virtues.” 


If this TruTH be or ſuch r and im- 
mene importance, why, it may be aſked, 


does its omniſcient author, whoſe mercies 
are over all his works, keep it ſo much con- 


cealed from men? Why are its doctrines ſo 
| myſterious ? ? 
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myſterious? Why are its evidences put at fo 
great a diſtance from our view, and made ſo 
painful and laborious in the acquiſition? Wh y 
is the written word ſo obſcure and concealed, 
couched in parabolical expreſſion, and involved 
in ſymbols and emblematic figures? and why 
is tlie conviction reſulting from the whole of 
revelation ſo much weaker and logically infe- 
rior to that of the other kinds of truth, which 
are much leſs univerſal in their uſe, and much 
lefs important in their end? Other truths can 
only lead men with comfort. and advantage 
through the preſent tranſitory life; this pro- 
fefles to open them a paſſage and to enſure 
them a portion in a future and a better, 
which will be permanent: and why, rejoins 

the mathematician, is it not founded on prin- 

ciples as ſelf-evident, why is it not fo clearly 
and eaſily to be deduced, and why is it not 
crowned with as ſtrong and full conviftion, 
as my demonſtrations ?*—And the ſame queſ- 
tions may be put by the patrons and profeſſors 
of all other parts of learning in their turn. 
They may jointly demand—Why does this 
. celeſtial knowledge, which flows 1mmedt- 
ately from the fountain of light and truth, 


derive 
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derive from him ſuch- weak and clouded 
beams, as to ſhine upon the human mind 
through a denſer and more complex medium 
than any other? 

To theſe queſtions one general anſwer 
might ſuffice, That Truth, like every thing 
elle, is of many and different kinds, each of 
which has it its own proper nature, by which 
it is adapted to the particular uſe and end for 

which it was deſigned: that this difference, 

in whatever it may conſiſt, cannot operate to 
the rejection of any; but that all, of what- 
ever kind, are equally entitled to the reaſon- 
able aſſent of the human mind, for which they 
were intended, though not operating with equal 
degrees of evidence: that ethical is not to be 
exploded becauſe it is not phyſical, nor phy- 
ſical becauſe it is not mathematical: and that 
the uſes and ends, which they are ſeverally 
calculated to anſwer, are by no means in pro- 
portion to their ſtrength and brightneſs : that 
it is, therefore, Te on all reaſonable 
men, inſtead of preſcribing the conditions on 
ö which Truth is to be received, to embrace it 
with gratitude upon the terms on which it is 
Siven; valuing it according to the meaſure of 
its 
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its utility; and reſolving its different appear- 
ance and effect into the reaſon of Him who 
gave it, whether that reaſon can be known 
Or not. : 


But, beſide this general anſwer, | a Cult 
one may be made from the End which Theo- 
logical Truth has profeſſedly in view ; from 
which, we may infer an obvious reaſon, why 
it is conſtituted what it is. 


Future Happineſs, in the more im kae 
fruition of the Deity, exalted by his preſence 
and crowned by his love, is the end of that 
Faith by which this truth is to be embraced. 
_ Frequent and explicit are the declarations of 
holy ſcripture, that the pure in heart ſhall 
“ ſee God ,“ and that * without holineſs 
% no,man ſhall ſee the Lord” It is there- 
fore neceſſary that this purity of beart, which 
18 ſo indiſpenſable to the end, ſhould become 
an ingredient of the mean, Which! 18 deſtined 
to open the way and to lead men to it. In 
order, therefore, to give Faith this purifying 
influence over the heart, tlle Truth, which 
is its object, is withdrawn from the fuller and 
more immediate view of the underſtanding. 

* Mal. v. 8. eb. Xii. 14. 
Vol. I. R of By 
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By this divine expedient an intermediate 

- diſcipline is inſtituted, in which all the beſt 

affections of the heart are voluntarily diſ- 
| played, and all the moral virtues exerciſed, 

in the act of embracing, honouring , and obey- 

ing „the truth. | 

Tn this ſhort probationary ſtage of being, 

men are only in the infancy of their bis, 

and, to train them up'to a maturity of moral 

virtue in which their manhood is to conſiſt, 

they are appointed to walk by faith, and not 

e e ſight.“ In the whole of his religious 

wt e therefore, he is a God that 
B < hideth himſelf;” and the ſearch of him in 
his world of Grace, is calculated by his wiſ⸗ 
dom to call into action every generous diſpo- 
ſition and virtuous inclination of the heart, 
which is devoted to religion. The taſk of 

; making its firſt offering at the ſhrine of Faith 

| may be painful and laborious ; for all the evil 
affections, which ſtand in the way, are firſt 
"= to be removed. By exerciſe and habit, how- 
| ever, it will become not only eaſy but de- 
lightful; till the pleaſure which reſults, in- 

| dependent of the ae? will amply repay 
_ the WOO: Ee ODE CN 


/ 


In 


_— dis i. acme 
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In the inſtitution, therefore, of this proba- 
tionary Diſcipline, ſo requiſite to the end, we 
have an adequate ſolution of all the objections 
which can be made to the difficulty and ob- 
ſcurity of Theological Truth. He, whoſe 
ſuperabundant lows undertook all that was 
requiſite to be done, in the reconciliation be- 
tween God and man, who had the exclu- 
five privilege of knowing what is in man,” 
and who treated him according to his mature, 
ſaw the neceſſity of this diſcipline, and adapted 
the condition of his religion to it: which, we 
may conclude, could not have taken place, 
had the Truths of Theology been any other, 
or unfolded in any other way, than what they 
are ; and had the Faith, by which they are to 
be embraced, been a different ſpecies of 

aſſent. | 


, 


Were the evidences and objects of our moſt 
holy Faith placed upon a level with thoſe of 
Senſe, this moral diſcipline, ſo neceſſary to 
the end in view, would be removed from 
earth ; and other evil conſequences would have 
enſued to mankind in general. | 
Being as full, and obvious, and eaſy to be 
evinced, as thoſe of many other kinds of truth, 
N32 the 
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the evidences of religion would force the con- 
viction of the underſtanding independently of 
the will, without calling forth the exerciſe of . 
thoſe moral virtues, by: which alone man 1s 
qualified for all the ſublime offices of religion, 
and deſerving its reward. Reſting upon Hick 
proofs as invite no ſpontaneous defire or emo- 
tion of the mind, and require no application 
of induſtry or labour of diſcuſſion, and aſſent- 
ing to ſuch truths as are obvious of themſelves 


7 Ha eaſy of admiſſion, Faith would not be 


what it was intended : it would be a very eaſy 
and ſuperficial accompliſhment, in the exer- 
' ciſe of which, though the underſtanding 
might be improv ed, "the heart would Have 
ſmall concern ; and though an intellectual, it 
could not be a moral, virtue. It could not be 
the condition of a Religion whoſe criterion is 
holineſs, and which is Emma to every 
character and deſcription of men} 

But, from the conſtitution of Theologic 
TFruth, Faith becomes a moral, more than an 
intellectual, virtue; more the voluntar y offer- 
ing of the heart, than the neceſſary reſult of 
the underſtanding. The evidences of religion 


are not ſo d as to compel the aſſent 
. | 1 


enn G68 


of all: they are only made ſufficient for the 
rational conviction of every candid and well- 
diſpoſed, and for the religious conduct of 
every virtuous and willing, mins. * And thus 
it is that Faith, being a moral virtue, is equally 
- accommodated to all men, and that! its n 
is equally laid open to their enjoyment. 

To ſearch and to know the truth by which 
they are to be ſaved, is, indeed, the duty of 
every one: it is, however, experimentally 

known that, according to the œconomy of 
this world, and the condition of human life, 
all do not enjoy equal opportunities, all are not 
bleſt with equal powers. As the end of Faith 
is, however, equally the privilege of all; it 
is ſo conſtituted, that they who ſeek the truth 
with diligence and deſire, with a humble and 
willing mind, and with a hope full of immor- 
tality, according to the advantages they en- 
Joy; and make it, when found, the rule of 
their religious conduct, will be entitled to all 
its benefits. And, the objects of Faith, which 
men are .commanded to embrace with the 
firmeſt truſt and confidence, on the authority 
of him that beareth witneſs, are many 
of them concealed from the moſt learned in- 
3 1 5 veltigation 
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veſtigation and the moſt penetrating eye: ſo 
that, in the houſehold of Faith, the learned and 
the unlearned are eventually put on equal 
terms, and may jointly exclaim in admira- 
ration, Lord, I believe, Op thou mine 


„ unbehef.”” 


Thus, Faith is not ſo 8 to know, as 
to embrace, the truth: and to all, whoſe 
minds are willing and well-diſpoſed, the evi- 
dences of religion, after ſuch a probationary 
and preparatory diſcipline, will be abundantly 
ſufficient, and its objects will be ſufficiently 
clear, to enſure that ſalvation which is the 
end of Faith; but to all others, however ſu- 
Perior 2 and excellent their knowledge, they will 
prove, as they were intended, ene in- 
ſufficient. ” 
Were their evidences as ak and ends, 
the truths of religion would, by the vulgar, 
be held in ſimilar eſtimation with the com- 

moneſt truths of common life; ſubje& to that 
indignity and neglect ſhewn to whatever is of 
eaſy acquiſition and common uſe. To the 
learned they would not afford that extenſive 
field for the exerciſe of reaſon, in which all 
the active virtues of the mind and imagination 
| are 
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are put in motion, and ſupported, by the beſt 
affections and exertions of the will. And, 

were the objects of Faith revealed in all their 
glory, were the heavenly manſions diſplayed 
to view, all the powers of intelle& would be 
loſt in exſtatic wonder. Inſtead of being em- 
ployed in thoſe duties and occupations neceſ- 
ſary to their exiſtence and accommodation 
here, the faculties of men would be abſtracted 
from all thoſe earthly objects and concerns, 
with which they are connected. Inſtead of 
employing themſelves in thoſe offices, which 
are adapted to their probationary ſtate, as. in- 
habitants of this earth, and by which they 
are to be prepared to become inhabitants of 
heaven; they would be led to undervalue and 
deſpiſe them, in the anticipation of that ſupe- 


rior and celeſtial ſtate, before they were qua- 
lified for its e 


\ 


Thus, though the affent Shak accompa- 
nies the eon 78 of all the other kinds of 
truth, be only a virtue of the underſtanding, 

conſtituting the Wiſdom which is 8 

Faith is of the Wiſdom which is divine, which 

is ( firſt pure, then perfect,“ penetrating the 
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nou and ſubduiag its „en This purity 
of heart, which alone can qualify men to ſee 
and to enjoy their maker in the intercourſe of 
his love, is the great object which religion 
invariably holds in view, and which it- every 
where promotes. The nature of its evidences, 
the ſublimity of its doctrines, the excellence 
of its precepts, the perfection of its examples, 
its regenerating grace every part of the Chriſ- 
tian em has a direct tendency to improve 
the heart and to perfect moral virtue. The 
image of God, that celeſtial character, origi- | 
nally imprefſed on the human mind, how- 
ever injured and effaced, it is the buſineſs of 
religion to repair, and to reſtore, after a courſe 


of probationary diſcipline, to more than prif- 
tine beauty. 


| In conſequence of this inferiority of Tazo Lo- 
oe TRUTH, that ſuch is the true nature of 
that Faith, which, in the act of embracing it 
with a full confidence and aſſent, becomes the 
greateſt of virtues, is ſtrikingly apparent from 
the different diſpenſation of religious infor- 
mation to men in different circumſtances and 


ages 
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ages of the world—to thoſe holy men , old, 
in reſpect of the diſtant objects of the faith 
by which they were juſtified - to the Apoſtles 
and more immediate witneſſes of Ch riſt—and to 
ourſelves in theſe di Pant times. 

To men placed in ſuch very different ſitua 
tions Theologic Truth appeared with a very 
different aſpect, as viewed from different 
points: notwithſtanding which, the whole 
religious economy is ſo wonderfully adjuſted, = 
that the Faith, by which it is entertained, and 
by which they are to be juſtified together, is 
in all the ſelf-ſame virtue, intereſting the Will 
as much as engaging the intellect, and faddreſſed | 


to the heart more directly than to the under- 
. 


1. Though the eyidences of a ſupernatural 
aitorpolition were diſpenſed with a liberal 
hand through the patriarchal ages, the celeſ- 
tial light os upon them as in a dark, and 
from a diſtant, place; and the objects of Noir 


faith could be ſeen only as through an indiſ- BL 


tin& and clouded medium. Excepting that 
which regulated their moral conduct, all other 
religious inſtruction was wrapped up in a 
2 figurative 


* 
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figurative and ænigmatical cover, and made 


inacceſſible, in its 3 important ſenſe, by 
the apprehenſion even of thoſe through whoſe 
mouth 1t came. Relying upon a- Promiſe 


delivered, at firſt, in obſcure and general 


terms, and. exhibited, in future generations, 


under ſuch types and figurative repreſenta- 
tions, as were only a ſhadow of better things 
to come w, their Faith was founded on a truſt 


in God a from their piety and virtue. 


8 Under this Tk and dubious: cloud, which 
nothing but the perſonal riſing of x it ſun of 
te could effectually diſpel after the 


lapſe of many ages, the holy men of old were 
placed; and their Faith was only * the ſub- 


« ſtance of a future hope,” deriving that ex- 
cellent quality, by which it was ſo triumph- 


ant, from that obedience and pious reſignation - 


by which it was accompanied v. Although, 
to their dim and imperfect ſight, clouds 
« and darkneſs 1 were round Ke him,” they 
reſted 1 1n a confident. aſſurance, which their 
virtue had ſupplied, that * righteouſneſs and 


40 judgment were the habitation of his throne.” | 


See Col. ii. 17. Heb. viii, 5: xX. 1. 
n See xi. ch Heb. 


Prophecy 8 
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Prophecy was the principal mean of reli- 
gious inſtruction in theſe early ages. This 
was delivered in a myſterious and mol 5 
ſhape, that it might afford N to the 
moral faculties and voluntary diſpoſitions of 
the willing and well-diſpoſed; and that, whilſt 
it was calculated to be the teſt of truth, it 

might be, at the ſame time, the reward of 
virtue. Of this ſublime intention of the in- 
ſpirer we have a full and unequivocal aſſurance 
in the angel's reply to the prophet Daniel, 
Who was 1 in ignorance of the very pre- 
dictions he was commiſſioned to pronounce. 
« And I heard,” ſaid the prophet, ** but I 
< underſtood not: then ſaid I, O my Lord, 
what ſhall be the end of theſe things? And 
ehe ſaid, Go thy way Daniel; for the words 
are cloſed up and ſealed to the time of the 
% end. Many ſhall be purified and made 
Rive white, and tried ; but the wicked ſhall do 
 £* wickedly: none of the wicked ſhall under- 
„ ſtand; but the wiſe ſhall underſtand.” 
The: faith of Abraham ſtands forward as a 
prominent example, and will ever remain a 
ſplendid | monument, of his virtue, Dark in 


. © Daniel xii. 8, 9, 10. 
ES oa its 


* 
% 
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its evidence and diſtant in its object, it was 


ſanctified by his ready and unreſerved obe- 


dience to the will of God; and from thence 
„ accounted to him for righteouſneſs.” By 


virtue of ſuch a Faith he was denominated 


„The Righteous,” and conſtituted «Phe 
Father of the Faithful,” of all the religious 


in all future ages, who believe and obey after 
his example, and who, in participation of his 
future reward, will be“ bleſt with faithful 
„Abraham r.“ As a temporal reward for that 


ſingular and magnanimous inſtance of ſuch a 


Faith diſplayed in ſtretching his ſon upon the 
altar, the Almighty, dead” indulged the 


aged patriarch, in the illuſtrious act, Mah an 
det and diſtant view of that future day, 


when the whole myſtery of his faith was to 


be evolved in the perſonal ſacrifice of his Son 


upon the croſs 4. For as, on the part of . 


Abraham, this was the moſt ſignal example 
of obedience; ſo, on the part of: God, it was 


| a ſignal inſtance of the language of prophetic 
action, which was interpreted by Chriſt him- 
ſelf, in that ſingular declaration, by which 
the Jews. were ſo much offended, and by 


e See Gal. chap. iii. See Gen, chap, xxii. 
which 


which commentators have been as erh con- 
founded“ Your father Abraham rejoiced 
« to ſee my day, and he ſaw it, and was 
66 * ola NA? : 1355 
Had the information and conviction of the 
er ee been the ſole, or, indeed, the 
main, object, in the intention of the inſpirer 
in theſe early ages; inſtead of delivering his 
religious information in ſuch a dark and ml 
terious form, he would have adopted a mode 
of ſupernatural communication more imme- 
diate and direct: but He, who had determined 
by an unalterable decree, that without 
6 holineſs no man ſhould ſee him,” had a 
farther and greater end in view. Religious 
inſtruction was communicated in ſuch a way 

and with ſuch qualifications, as to excite the 

deſires, to exerciſe the induſtry, and to im- 
prove the virtue, of theſe venerable men: fo 
that the firſt and beſt offering which they 
made to religion, became the neceflar y offer- 
ing of the heart. 

. was the nature of that holy Faith, oy 
which ; the elders obtained a good report,” 
anticipating its object in dark and diſtant proſ- 
John viii. 55. 
| _ pets, 
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pects, but full of pious affectidn, anxious de- 
ſire, and holy truſt. And, after enumerat- 
ing an illuſtrious phalanx of ſaints and mar- 
tyrs, who were juſtified by this faith, the 
| Apoſtle has given a reaſon why they were 
withheld from the enjoyment of the Promiſe, 
moſt encouraging to the virtue, and flatter- 
ing to the hope, of the partakers of ſuch a 
faith, in all times ſince it was fulfilled, ©* God 
© having provided ſome better thing for us; 
« that they without us ſhould not de made 
« perfectꝰ:“ but that the whole family and 
houſehold of the faithful, in every age, as chil- 
dren of their father . n be © ns 7 
fied together. | 


2. The circumſtances and ſituation of things 
at the advent of Chriſt, and his conduct and 
that of his Apoſtles in preaching the goſpel, 
will afford us more ample illuſtration of the 
true genius of Faith. | 
His divine commiſſion was opened by an 
illuſtrious prophet ſpecially ſent to prepare the 
Way for his reception, 90 preaching '** the 
6 baptiſm of repentance,” or the internal 


* Heb. xi. 40. 
3 purgation 
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purgation of the heart, as the prelude to that 
external baptiſm which is emblematical of it, 
and which he, therefore, ordained to be the 
initiating rite of his religion. 
On lane his oroghatic character, he 
firſt addreſſed himſelf to thoſe learned Jews, 
who, from the ſuperiority of their ſtation and 
the ritual offices which they filled, ought to 
have been prepared to receive him as the Meſ- 
ſiah, both by hearts purified after the inſti- 
tution of the Law, and by the application of 
Prophecies fulfilled in him, to which it was 
their office to attend. Wanting, however, 
the firſt qualification, they became totally loft 
to the ſecond. By a perverſion of judgment 
the moſt obſtinate and vicious, they were led 
to miſinterpret the obvious meaning of their 
prophets : and when he diſplayed before their 
eyes the moſt ſtupendous miracles, their 
hearts being hardened *© through the deceit- | 
4 fulneſs of Gn,” their e a 2 gs revolted 
from the conviction of the Jenks light *. 
Their Faith was blaſted by an obduracy of 
mind, the effect of many groſs and habitual 
vices, particularly the predominant one of 


. John xii, 40. u John xii, 37» 38. 
| | pride, 
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pride, 4b that of the molt inveterate ſpecies 
—the pride of knowledge. Wanting that 
charity which alone could edify, their know- 
ledge was vain and puffed up. The vices of 
the heart obſtructed the light of the under- 
ſtanding, ** therefore,” faith the beloved apoſ- 
| tle, they could not believe :” which won- 
derful perverſion of all the faculties of the hu- 
man mind in rejecting his Goſpel, was an 
event fo ſingular and important as to be the 
{ſubject of a Ganal prophecy, by which it was 
converted into an evidence of the very truth 
which it rejected. That the ſaying of 
Efaias might be fulfilled, He hath blinded 
„ their eyes. and hardened their heart, that 
they ſhould not ſee with their eyes, nor 
« underſtand with their heart, and heel 
e yerted, and I ſhould heal them.” : 
Habitual goodneſs of diſpoſition was the 
object of his ſearch, and the only ſubject of 
his improvement. To try whether their 
faith could have its foundation laid in vir- 
tue, he delivered his ſaving truths under the 
cover of parables", that he might provoke 


La) 


& 


a 


John xii, 40. See Rom. x. 21. 3 
See Matth. xiit. and Mark iv. 


their 
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their voluntary endeavours to underſtand. 
Had he given them in open terms, their divine 
power, ſupported by the miracles by which 
they were confirmed, would have diſarmed 
their obſtinacy, and they would have been 
converted and healed by a compulſive power, 


in oppoſition to their will, contrary to the 5 


whole intent of his religion. But, by couch- 
ing them under parables, he held them in re- 
ſarve. ſo that ſeeing they might ſee, and not 
* perceive, and hens 11 might hear, and 
« not underſtand *.” 

From ſuch unpromiſing ſubjects of a Pal 
Faith he turned his attention to others of an 
oppoſite deſcription, with this ſevere and 
pointed ſentence, For judgment am I come 
into the world, that they which ſee not, 
© might ſee; and they which ſee, might be 
“ made blind. Theſe were thoſe humble 
characters, who were poſſeſſed of the firſt, 
but who had no great pretenſion to the 45 
cond, qualification of a rational faith: in 
whom he fulfilled another prophecy, by 
being found of them that ſought him not; 

and bein 8 made manifeſt to chem that aſked 


83 


4 « Mark i iv, 12. 5 7 John i We 39. - 
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4 not aſter him „» Their minds, though 
uninformed; were well-difpofed ; though ig- 
norant, unprejudiced 3 though weak, yet in- 
nocent; Poſſeſſed, in a ſufficient degree, of 

the firſt and more eſſential qualification, they 
were proper ſubjects of a kingdom to be 
founded and adminiſtered in righteouſneſs: 
and, under the care and diſcipline of ſuch a 
maſter, they would in time acquire the ſecond, 


by having their underſtanding enlarged and 


fireagthendd From his ihiracles they ac- 


divine authority. By "owing themſelves 
ready to obey him and willing to be inſtructed, 
they poſſeſſed the neceffary qualifications to 
be his diſciples. ** He that hath my com- 


4 the doctrine whether it be of God. 


to os ob; their minds were weak and' tender: 
he, therefore, diſciplined them with the moſt 
attentive caution, left, by alarming their ap- 


Rom. x. 20. John xiyv. 1. John vii. 17. 
„ a | virtues 


knowledged, with an ingenuous candour, his 


«© mandments and keepeth them, I will love 
44 him, and will manifeſt myſelf to him*.” If 
any man will do his will, he ſhall know of 


But, however open their hearts and willing 


prehenfions, he ſhould ſubvert or check ow 
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virtues which were to be of voluntary growth; 


improving by degrees the one, and ſtrengthen- 
ing by degrees the other. He did not unfold 
to them all at once the myſteries of his king- 
dom, unable as they were to underſtand ſuch 


deep, or to bear ſuch diſmal, truths. To 


excite in them, however, a voluntary curio- 


- fity and defire to be informed, and, at the ; 
fame time, to conceal from them, till they 


were ſtrengthened and prepared for its recep- 


tion, the awful ſubjects of his information, 


he taught them in parables: and, after they 
had ſufficiently employed the beſt affections of 
the mind in a virtuous endeavour to know 
their meaning, thoſe which he had delivered 

in public before the Seribes and Phariſees, he 
explained to them in private, as they approved 
themſelves able to receive them ©” Upon 
their requiring the reaſon why he taught un- 
der this parabolical diſguiſe, and not openly ; ; 
to encourage them to go on from virtue to 
virtue, he ſet them, mean as they were in 


their own eſteem, above their haughty teach- 
ers. To you it is given to know the myſ- 
2 teries of the kingdom of heaven; but to 


© Mark iv. 2. 
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them in parables*,” to ſtigmatize their ob 


ſtinacy, to puniſh their vice, and to con- 
found their pride. And, to illuſtrate this 
important point of the progreſſive diſcipline 


and voluntary eſtabliſhment of his kingdom 
in the heart, he delivered two expreſſive para- 


bles; that of the Sower *, and Rat, of the 


Talenis f. 


After the choſen . were ſafficiently 
diſciplined and confirmed, he commiſſioned | 
them to preach the kingdom of God with 


power, and * appointed Sen others alſo 
«+, to go before his face into every city and 


« place whither he himſelf ſhould come ?: 
and, when theſe humble inſtruments told him, 


on their return, of their ſucceſs in preaching 
the Goſpel and. the progreſs they had made- 


in Faith, in that hour Jeſus rejoiced in 
„ ſpirit. and. ſaid, I thank thee, O Father, | 
$6. Lord of, heaven and earth, that thou haſt 


«6 hidden theſe things from the wile. and pru- 
dent, and revealed them unto babes: : even 


7 Matt xili. 13, 14. 


VM,att. xiii. 3 to 23. and Jakes viii. 4 to 13. 


Matt. XXY. 14 to 30. and Luke xix. 11 to 7 


Luke x. I. 


* io, 
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oy bo; O g for ſo it ſeemeth good 3 in 
« thy ſight b.? 
Ae could dg opened hah underſtehding 
in an inſtant, and have filled it with all Know- 
ledge: but, * knowing what is in man, and 
„ whereof he is made,” he treated him a9 
a rational and moral being, leaving the mind 
to its own voluntary motion, to furniſh itſelf 
with virtue, to ſtrengthen 1 in goodneſs, and 
to grow in gracę. As it improved in virtue, 
he increaſed Its knowledge : 4 the latter of 
which, without the former, was no qualifi- 
cation of . religion which is holy and unde · | 
filed, Failing of this moral improvement ſo 
indiſpenſable to a ſound and ſaving Faith, after 
all the wonders he had ſeen, 400 the divine 
inſtructions he had received, one of the 
Twelve fell an unhappy victim to this im- 
portant truth. Even the Eleyen, who con- 
tinued faithful to the end, were ſuffered, for 
the ſame moral purpoſes, to remain in igno- 
rance of the true nature of his ſpiritual king- 
5 dom, till after his reſurrection ; Knowing, 
however, that they were veſſels ſeaſoned and 
prepared, by a long courſe of ſevere and try- 
d Luke x. 21. i See Matt. xx. 21. and Acts i. 6. 
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ing n for its. full reception ; ; at laſt 
he poured upon them his Holy Spirit, to open 
their understanding, and to lead them into all 


ä truth. 


Such was that Diſcipline by which, the 


| Apoſtles were trained, through ſcenes of dark- 


neſs gradually enlightened, in a virtuous and 


holy Faith, by the hand of Chriſt himſelf: 


and his example towards them they followed 


in their conduct towards others, obſerving on 


all occaſions the great rule of F aith which he 


had delivered—** Whoſoever hath, to him 


« ſhall be given, and he ſhall have more 
T abundance ; but whoſoever hath not, from 
„ him ſhall be taken away even that he 


1 bath k.“ 


e it be that oy the patriarch, 
oy 9 as It was in the beginning, it will 
continue unto the end: for as there 4 is one 
66 Lord, and one Baptiſm, ſo there 1 18 only one 
40 © Faith,” FI which 1s the fame virtue in all 


* Matt. alt 12. & XXV. 29 Luke avi. 26. be. 


1 ages, 


unt 
Vale 
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of heart and underſtanding. 
Before the advent of Chriſt, . Faith Was 
<< the ſubſtance of things hoped for,” brought 
into the mind by anticipation : and, fince kis 
final departure and the præternatural operation 
of the Holy Ghoſt, it is the evidence of 
„things not ſeen,” brought into the mind 
by retroſpection a. It is evermore the glory 
of our Religion, that it conſtitutes a willing 
as well as a reaſonable, ſervice; and the fitua- 
tion and circumſtances under which we are 
placed, in theſe diſtant times, in regard to its 
_ truths and evidences, are ſuch as render ne- 
ceſſary the ſame virtuous endeavour and vo- 
luntary exertion; ſuch as arouſe every lovely 
affection of the mind, in the ſearch and adop- 
tion of theologic truth; and ſuch as conſti- 
tute our Faith the 8 e and ex- 
alted virtue. | 

The truths of our religion are the fame 
| Nie and e myſteries, to be 
firmly embraced on the ſole authority of the 
word of God: and the evidences of that word 
to us are diſtant and indirect. The road to 


os » Heb, ii. 1. 
Ss "as 
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theſe evidences is lengthened and laborious, 
where numerous difficulties and obſtructions 
are thrown acroſs, to give exertion to the mo- 
ral, as well as to the intellectual, powers; that 
the ſtudent may improve in virtue as he im- 
proves in knowledge. In this laborious ſearch, 
his induſtry is excited, his deſires kindled, his 
love promoted. Whether we view him tra- 
velling through the annals of civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, to prove the authenticity of 
the ſacred cade ; whether we regard him as 
employed in the painful taſł of comparing an- 
cient manuſcripts, copies, editions, and tranſ- 
lations, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing an un- 
corrupted text; whether he be engaged in 
collecting the evidences of chriſtianity in order 
to deduce the immortal argument from the 
whole; or whether he be interpreting or tranſ- 
lating different parts af the haly ſeriptures: 
we behold him traverſing theſe regions of 
various learning with a breaſt throbbing with 
deſire, and with a hope full of immortality. 
However deep his erudition and indefatigable 
his induſtry, his attention and perſeverance 
will prove unequal to the tafk, unleſs ani- 
mated by the cauſe which leads him on. 
35 Thus 


23 
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Thus diſciplined in virtue, whilſt he advance $: 
in knowledge, and encouraged by the exam- 
ple of thoſe pious men, who, in every age, 
have trod the ſame learned and laborious walk, 
and are gone before him to receive the wages 
of their virtue, the ſame hopes by which they 
were animated enable him to perſevere: and, 
vhilſt he looks up to them with gratitude and 
veneration for their. uſeful labours, he will 
attribute their ſucceſs as much to the good- 
neſs of their heart, as to the ſtrength of heir , 
underſtanding, 

But the great glory of our Faith is, that, 
if we turn our eye from the theological ſtu- 
dent to the humble believer, who, employed 
in any of the honeſt occupations of civil life, 
reads his bible, or hears it read, who“ thinks 

of the Lord with a good heart, and in ſim- 
6 plicity of heart ſeeks him, he will be found 
„ of him that tempts him not, and ſheweth 
„ himſelf to ſuch as do not diſtruſt him v.“ 
It is the peculiar glory of our Faith, that it is 
made for all men, accommodated to the uſe, 
and intended for the benefit, of every claſs and 
geſcription in civil life; that he, who breathes 


* Wiſdom i. 1; "ſs 
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with a virtuous ods after. the prize of his 
_ chriſtian calling, however ignorant and unin- 
formed his head may be, if his heart be good, 
will be accepted according to what he 
< hath, and not n to e he Hach 
2 not. 

Since the inhabitants of; every a age 208 na- 


a could not poſſibly enjoy the evidence of 5 is 


eye-witnefles, let it be our glory to reſt our 
Faith with firmneſs on the teſtimony of thoſe 
who did; in the ſanguine hope, that the 
greater piety, affiduity, and confidence, we 
exert 1n the exerciſe of our religion, the more 
abundant. will be our reward. Thomas, 
e becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, hen haſt be- 

0 heved:.blefled are they that have not ſeen, 
and yet have believed.“ When thoſe 
unhappy numbers, who beheld the miracles of 
Jeſus, rejected his doctrines, and aſcribed his 
works to Beelzebub; whilſt we, in theſe diſ - 
tant ages, repoſe our Faith with confidence 
on the teſtimony of others: at a future day, 
this will, doubtleſs, redound to their misfor- 
tune and to our advantage. We are kept 
66 by the power of God, through this Fits b. 


2 Cor. vill, 12. * ? John xx. 29. 


1 | * unto 
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« unto Grin, ready to be revealed in the 
« laſt time. Wherein we greatly rejoice 
that the trial of our faith, being much more 
e precious than of — 4 which periſheth 
« though it be tried with fire, may be found 
4 unto 1 5 honour, and glory, at the ap- 
« pearing of Jeſus Chriſt, whom having not 

e ſeen, we love, in whom, though now we 
_ «+ ſee him not, yet believing, we rejoice with 
«6 * Joy unſpeakable, and full of glory; receiv- 
ing the end of our faith, the falvation of 
e our ſouls a. 
In every age of the e the Chriſtian 
Religion is a "Ghool of moral diſcipline, in 
which © the wicked will do wickedly. None 
of the wicked ſhall underſtand ; but the 
% wiſe ſhall underſtand*.” Had its truths 
and evidences been made to ſhine upon the 
_ underſtanding with that full glare of light and 
palpable conviction, which ſome have igno- 
rantly required; they would have forced from 
the wicked his hard and unbelieving heart, 
and rendered it poſſible to be a chriſtian againſt 
the prerogative of his will, in total ſubverſion | 
both of the end of religion and the nature of 


1 Pet. i „ 6, 7% l.. Dan. Kii. 10. 
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man. He who © knows whereof we are 


66 made,” hath dealt with his moral agents 
in a way more ſuitable to our condition, and 
to the honour of his own government, by 


affording us ſuch a degree of light, as, whilſt 
it gives exereiſe to our liberty and virtue, is | 


fully ſufficient to convince the willing and 
well-difpoſed : but which does not mine with 


ſuch powerful and irreſiſtible force, as to con- 


vince thoſe, who love darkneſs rather than 


G light, becauſe their deeds are evil“, a, 


Tavs, from the natir> of THEOLOGICAT. 


Torx, it becomes the privilege of Faith to 


be the greateſt of virtues, comprehending all 


moral and intellectual good, and forming that 
exalted union in which all the virtues of the 


Heart and Underſtanding join in one. It is 


that inviolable bond, in which TRVTrRH and 


CHARITY meet together in that WISs DOM! 
which is only from * which is firſt pure, 
ſubduing the affections, and then perfect, ex- 


: celling all other knowledge: and this FAITEH, 


by which, in every age, ſhe is to be“ juſti- 


„ fied of her children u, however varied in 


* John iii. 19. 


| 
© * See firſt volume, chap. i. 
Matt. xi. 19, 8 


8 


i - a9 


its object by circumſtance and ſituation; is the 
ſame quality in all men, more the voluntary 
| dictate of the heart, than the neceſſary reſult 
of the underſtanding. 


So pure in her origin, ſo progreſſive in her 
increaſe, and ſo perfect i in her end, let it re- 
fle& no diſhonour on this Wiſdom that fhe can 
be juſtified only of her children, nor diſcredit - 
on that Faith by which this celeſtial virtue is 
entertained, that the names of ſome men of 
brilliant parts and ſuperior endowments are 
not enrolled under its banners. It i is not, that 
they reject and diſhonour her: it is, that the 
rejects and diſhonours them. Either a cold 
and evil ſpirit of unbelief hath chilled the 
heart ; or the ſtomach is ſo vitiated and de- 
praved, that it turns the moſt wholeſome food 
into deadly poiſon. Whilſt we admire their 
talents and emulate their learning, to theſe 
ſplendid monuments of human folly let us 
look up with pity, as our Lord did with tears 
to the temple of Jeruſalem, that ſuperb edi- 
fice erected for the ſervice of the living God, 


and once worthy of his abode ; but which was 
5 then 
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| then deſecrated and prophaned, and deſtined 
ſoon to be deſtroyed. 


You deiſt, you free-thinker, you minute 


- philoſopher, you unbeliever of whatever name, 


however inveterate the prejudices or aban- 


doned the habits with which you labour, ws 


can truſt you with this important queſtion, 


Which of you convinceth me of fin?” 
Which of you can impeach the morality of 
the Goſpel ? ? One advantage you muſt allow 
us to enjoy over you in the oreat utility of its 


precepts and examples, whith” contribute ſo 


much to the happineſs and enjoyment of civil 


life. And to this advantage reſulting from | 


the Charity” of the at” which, we 
know, will never fail, We Will; join ano- 
ther of equal or ſuperior | moment to our hap- 


pineſs, derived from the Hope“ we have in 


believing, which throws a beam of perpe- 


tual comfort over the mind, which cheers 
and enlivens every ſcene of life; althougl 


our faith ſhould be a dream, from which, 


when we paſs into the ſleep of death, we are 


never to awake. For this virtuous, this happy 


dream, which ſoftens all our cares, alleviates 
all our pains, animates all our joys, whilſt we 


5 „ 
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are paſſing through this vale of tears and ſor- 
rows, permit us to look up to the divine 
founder of that faith, with affections of grati- | 
tude and love. Such a founder you do not 
allow, Suffer us, then, to offer them up to 
God and to his Providence for fo great a 
bleſſing. But ſome of you deny that God, 
and more of you his Providence, convinced 
that if you admit of them, they will too 
powerfully imply the reſt. If you will, then, 
take from us every real ſource of truſt and 
comfort, allow us to look up to heaven and to 
thank our ſtars, for the many and great ad- 
vantages, even in this deplorable ſtate of 
things, which, by embracing the Goſpel, we 
enjoy above you. But conſider, ſerioully con- 
fider, if what you ſo much deride, ſhould 
eventually prove no dream, how ſuperabun- 
dant then will be our joy and conſolation ! 
and how diſmal will be your mortification and 
_ condemnation ! 
| "But thanks be to God who hath given 
« us” not only the advantage, but the 
6 victory, over you and the world, even 
the victory of our Faith, 0 through our 


"66 Lord fins Chriſt; 5 which ; is, indeed, no 
- 1 dream, 
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dream, but a virtuous, a pious, and a reaſon- 
able conviction, built on ſubſtantial grounds, 
and to be crowned with ſure enjoyment. 
The truths which it embraces are ſo divinely 
authoriſed ; the evidences by which they are 
atteſted are ſo well authenticated; they are 
accompanied by ſo many concurrent circum- 
ſtances and credible qualifications, the per- 
ſonal knowledge, the honeſty, the number, 
the conſiſtency, of the witneſſes, men Who 

had neither intereſt nor ability to forge ſuch a 
great and intereſting falſehood, in the very 
ſcene, and almoſt at the time of action, when 
all men had the immediate power to diſprove 
it; they are tranſmitted through ſo many 
different and oppoſite channels, and come 

atteſted by ſo many collateral authorities, as 
to raiſe in every mind that is rational and truly 
candid, a conviction, though not ſo palpable, 
yet as indubitable, as the ſtrongeſt evidence: 
inſomuch that, if the Goſpel be hid, it is 
« hid from them that are loſt; in whom the 
„ God of this world hath blinded the minds 
„of them that believe not, leſt the light of 
« the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt ſhould ſhine 


« unto them!. 85 


2 Cor. iv. 3. 4. 8 5 
1 
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The prejudice of habit, the pride of ſcience; 
or the impertinence of curioſity, may make 
ſome men diſſatisfied, unleſs they can climb 
up to the confines of demonſtration, for the 
proof of every queſtion, We eſteem it, on 
the contrary, not only the privilege, but the 
honour, of every fair and rational enquirer, 
willingly to embrace and thankfully to ac- 
quieſce in ſuch evidence and grounds of 
aſſent; as are ſufficient ; more particularly in 
ſuch, as are naturally adapted to the kind of 
truth in queſtion ; and moſt eſpecially in ſuch, 
as are accommodated fo the nature of the ſub- 
ject . Better and fairer can in no Caſe be 
required: and with ſuch the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is abundantly ſupplied. God hath re- 
8 himſelf as he thought beſt for his own _ 
glory and our good; and, if ye cannot believe 
him, becauſe he has not given you exactly that 
degree of light, which your own wayward 
fancy may require, but of which things do 
not admit, „ he will not be mocked,” ye 
muſt take the blame upon yourſelves: : and 
all the aſſiſtance which we can give you, is to 
pray, that % He who commanded the light 


| D See Hurd's Serm. Vol. vi. bg rota: of 
Vor. II. : — "00 


* 


| 
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to ſhine out of darkneſs, may ſhine in your 


« hearts, to give you the light of the know- 


<« ledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
PM Jeſus — AE 


The kingdom of God is within you,” 


Was the anfiver of our Lord to the interrogat- 
ing Jews, implying that it has its origin in 
the heart, To reprefent this fundamental 


truth to the full view of his diſciples, ** Jeſus 

e took a child and ſet him in the midſt, and 
e faid, unleſs ye be converted and become as 
< little' children, ye ſhall not enter into the 


00 kingdom of heaven.“ And, to illuſtrate it 
ſtill farther, he employs the two parables of 


the /eed*, and the /eed of muſtard . By the 
former he ſignifies, that at firſt it is ſmall, and 
that its increaſe will depend 'upon the good- 
neſs of the ſoil, which is to be prepared and 
cleanſed from the weeds of vice, and that, in 


ſuch a ſoil, it will make gradual advances from 


one ſtage to another, ences, « firſt, the 


„ blade, next the ſtem, then the ear, and, 


«+. laſtly, the full corn in 1 the car”: 3 And, by 


* 2 Cor. iv. 6. Y Luke xvii. 21. + Matt, 2 Xill, 3. de. 
." "0 Matt. xiii. 31. Mark i iv. 28. | 


the 
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the latter he ſignifies, that, however ſmall at 
firſt, it will become at laſt the great and 
reigning. principle of the human mind. Thus 
the path of the juſt,” in the courts and - 
offices of religion, is as a ſhining light, 
« which,” by a perpetual increaſe of faith, 
and by a perpetual ſupply of virtue, ſhineth 
e more and more unto the perfect day.“ 
For the admiſſion, as well as for the fruition, — 
of the truths of a religion which is pure and ä 
undefiled, the requiſite qualification is that of 
purity and renovation of heart, expreſſed in 
ſeripture by the figure of being born again or 
From above: Accordingly the great Apoſtle of 
the Gentiles admoniſhes the Epheſians © to 
put on the new man, which after God is 
„ created in righteouſneſs and true holi- 
4. neſs*;” and his Roman converts, not 
eto be conformed to this world, but to be 
transformed in the renewing of their mind. 
<« that they may be able to prove what is the 
„ good and acceptable and perfect work of 
66 God ©. 
In conſecrating his labours at the knee of 
religion, whilſt be cultivates Truth with his 


© Prov. iv. 18. ph. IV. 24. 


0 Rom, xii. 2. 
SEEN, eee Under- 
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Underſtanding, let the child of Wiſdom, nou- | 
riſh Charity in his heart, as the firſt and moſt 
eſſential ingredient of 2 ſound and faving 
Faith; awfully reflecting on the predictive TY 
monition of the laſt great prophet—** He 
46 that i is unjuſt, let bios be unjuſt ſtill : he 
& that is filthy, let him be filthy till : he 
«© that 1s righteous, let him be righteous ſtill: 
* he that 3 18 holy, let him be holy ſtill“ 8 


FRroM this logical view of the province of 
THEOLOGY, in its Principle, in its Reaſon- 
ing, and in its Truth, the ſtudent in Divinity 
will entertain an awful ſenſe of the dignity, 
as well as of the difficulty, of that ſcience, 
which leaves behind all terreſtrial things, 
and opens his proſpe& into future and diſ- 
| embodied ſcenes. With the bumility, which 
becomes his preſent ſtate, he will feel him- 
ſelf to be only in the infancy of his exiſtence, 
and that his knowledge is proportioned to the 
immaturity of his age. In reſpe& of the 
manhood of his Sire he only thinks and 
under ſtands as a child; and, in this ſchool of 
terreſtrial diſcipline 1n which he 1s training | 
| Rev. Xxil. 11, | 

333 for 


for im mortality, he walks by faith and not 
„by fight.” He will acknowledge, that this 


| life | does not admit of any adequate view of 
things, and that even the eye of faith, by 


which they are ſpiritually diſcerned, can only 
* ſee them imperfectly and in part, and as 


„ through a glaſs darkly.” | He will be con- 


vinced, that re are innumerable and inef- 
fable truths repoſed i in this divine, out of the 


preſent comprehenſion of the human, mind: 
from whence will ſpring a lively hope, that, in 


the future periods of his exiſtence, he may be 


admitted to their knowledge and enjoyment; 
when, diveſted of this mortal body, and re- 
moved from this material ſyſtem, he will be 
tranſplanted into a purer climate under the in- 
fluence of a brighter ſun, and advance by per- 


petual approaches toward Him, who is now 


1 


* enſhrined in clouds and darkneſs,” but who 


| will then preſent himſelf, «© to be ſeen even 
„„ as he himſelf is ſeen;“ „ when he will 


& behold his preſence i in righteouſneſs, and 
„ awaking after his likeneſs, he will be ſa- 


| %:tisfied with u ahve 90 ; 


, x 5 ; '% 
I » RS 755 * 142 , 


2 WE xvii. 16. 


„ 2 Ta HA. 
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CHAP, Iv. 


General RECAPITULATION, and Pidsrzc rut 


1 the future Plan. 


ANL in the - Si of one, who has 8 
travelling over a flat but fertile country. 
W hen he firſt ſet out, the place of his deſti- 
nation appeared at no great diſtance; and the 


objects to be noticed in the way ſeemed nei- 


ther ſo many nor ſo important, but that he 
could view them with ſufficient attention for 
the purpoſe of his journey, and arrive at the 


end. in a given time. As he advanced, he 
found the way lengthening every mile, the 
objects increaſing in number and ſwelling in 


magnitude as the eye approached them; inſo- 


much that, though he made no excurſion out 


of the road, he found himſelf employed and 
detained upon i it more than twice as long as 


hg 
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by beer Thus the plan, which I hoped 


to execute, in ſome meaſure, in a courſe of 
ten or twelve lectures, is not half finiſhed: 
and, though J have endeavoured to treat the 
important topics of various diſquiſition as they 
occurred, with all the conciſeneſs in my 
power, I am only arrived at the point from 
which I intended to take my general ſcope. 
This may, I fear, be a tax upon the future 
patience of my auditors; and it is, I am ſure, 
a preſent diſappointment to myſelf. But, be- 
fore I ſtart again, if I ſhould find opportunity 
and encouragement to go on, and can over- 
come that indolence which is a vice I feel 
too deeply rooted in my conſtitution, it may 
be proper to take a general view of the ground. 
over which I have come, by way of ſettling 
accounts as I go along, and alſo to give my 
reader a ſhort ſketeh of the country, through 
which I may be tempted, perhaps, at future 
| periods, to lead him: unleſs ſome one elſe 
better qualified than myſelf ſhould undertake 
the taſk; et gaudebo certe, ſi alli, quod nos 
s ins, melioribus ipſi auſpiciis et ne- 
i ceffarus ad tantum opus prefidus GNP 
* perfecerint *. | 


„ Cauſabon, p. 406. | 
1 WIs vonn, 
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Wiznine, with which 1 commenced theſe 


: ohiteſophibat reſearches, is that univerſal vir- 


tue both of the Heart and Underſtanding, 
which comprehends all moral arid intellectual 


good; and which is accordingly divided into 


two collateral branches, Truth and Charity, 


the foundation and conſummation of all 


things.—TRuUTH is of the nature and effence 
of God, incapable of a verbal definition, but 
to be illuſtrated by the fimilitude of Light. 


From the. divine Mind, it becomes by com- 


munication an attribute of the human, and 18 
proportioned to the mind in which it is. 


Tn the divine mind it is univerſal, intui- 


tive, equal, and infallible: in the human, it 


is partial, progreſſ ve, various, and hidden, to 
be ſought by a virtuous and aſſiduous inveſti- | 
gation : : in both, it is immutable ®. 


In the inveſtigation of Truth, the Pu1Lo- 


 :$oPHY of MIND, of which it is an attribute, 
is the it in natural order, though the laſt in 
the courſe of human ſtudy, e e. 
called METAPHYSIC ; a ſcience which, in 
its juſt and proper cultivation, is of great im- 


portance, as it lays the philoſophical founda- 


tion and diſtinction of all other ſciences; diſ- 


Chap. i. of firſt volume. TRL 
; 8 tributing 
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vibutiogt the human mind into three general 
provinces, the theoretic, the practic, and the 
poetic, or the Intellect, the Will, and the Ina- 
gination; and claſſing Truth in general under 
theſe different provinces, as it divides into 
ſpecial relations, according to the operation of 
theſe different faculties on their reſpective in- 
ternal and external objects ©. 

All truth, to whichever province it belong, 
is deduced from PRINC1PLEs as they exiſt in 
the nature and conſtitution of things, which are 
of two general kinds, Primary and Secondary: 
the Primary are the Evidence of External Senſe, 
the Evidence of Internal Senſe, and the Eui- 
dence of Memory, &c.: the Secondary are 
Axioms or Univerſal Propoſitions, derived from 
the former by a proceſs of reaſon. Theſe two 
ſorts of Principles divide all direct Reaſoning 

into two kinds or methods“. 

Truths are deduced from Principles by a an 
act of Reason, their common inſtrument, 
2X conſiſting of Perception and Judgment, and 
acting by Compariſon; whoſe office is to judge 
of Evidences, to form and apply Axioms, and 
to trace Similitudes— According to the Prin- 


F Chap. ii. of firſt volume. 1858 Chap. i iii. of ibid. 
| | HT age 
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ciples on which it optrates, Reieümg is di- 
vided into different Method. — The firſt is the 
Induclive, which encounters with particulars 
from the primary Principles, comparing many 
of them together by ſimple acts, and extract- 
ing 8 laws reſpecting the powers, pro- 
perties, and relations, of things; and abſtract- 
ing, by an experimental proceſs, general 1deas 
or formal cauſes. By affirming or denying a 
genus of a ſpecies, or an accident of a ſub- 
ſtance, through all the ſtages of the aſcending 
proceſs, it forms general comtluſions; which, 
if logically conducted, are axioms ranged one 
above another, till they terminate in #univer- 
fal—When axioms or ſecondary principles 
are thus formed, the Method is the reverſe, 
and becomes Sy/logitic, which applies theſe 
general axioms to the proof of leſs general or 
particular truths ; predicating a genus of a 
ſpecies or individual, in a deſcending proceſs ; 
and proceeding by double or complex compas 
riſons, by the help of a third or middle term, 
— To theſe two, which are direct, is added 
the Analogic, which is indirect and ſubſer- 
vient to them. This compares things already 
Hane, by whatever N with thol which 
are 
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are not known, and, from their ſimilitude, 
concludes of the truth of the latter; which is 
a Method of vaſt utility and extent, and ſup- 
plemental to both the former. Theſe three 
Methods are totally M erent, and conſtitute 
the whole bufineſs of Los ic as an inſtru- 
mental art*. 
Truth in mace takes a ſpecial form, ac- 
gording to the ſpecial nature of its different 
Means, which are all thoſe various ſubſtances 
and ſubjects of Mind and Body, from which 

its particular principles are ſupplied, Ac- 


| cording to theſe particular Principles, and 


the method of Reaſoning adapted to them, 
Truth divides into particular K1nps, poſſeſſed 
of different degrees of evidence and convic- 
tion: and the general RULE, by which Rea. 
ſon conducts its operations in each, is, To 
inveſtigate its proper Principles, to purſue | 
them in the proper Method, and to entertain 
its proper Truth with a juſt and due aſſent f. 
In applying this general Rule to the diffe- 
rent Kinds of learning, the firſt part of my 
| PLAN, executed in theſe two volumes, conſiſts; | 
| which, by exhibiting a Parallel of their Prin- 


Chap. iv, of firſt volume, f Chap. v. of ibid. 


— 
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ciples, their Reaſoning, and their T; ihe, forms 
a general CHART of their diſtin& and ſepa- 
rate provinces, and their ſubdiviſions; and, 
by placing them in juxta-poſition and a com- 


parative point of view, furniſhes a general 


SCALE, by which the proper nature and weight 
of the TRUTH of each may be adjuſted s. 
Every thing that is the ſubject of human 


knowledge, belongs either to Mind or Body. 


Metaphyſic is the univerſal ſcience, Logic 


the univerſal art, which treat more imme- 
diately of the former ; Phyſics of the latter. 


Between them lies a ſcience which relates to | 
and partakes of both, having its ſubject derived 


from the ſenſible qualities of body, but abſtracted 


by an act of mind; which is MATHEMATICS, 
confined to Quantity continuous and diſcrete, 


or Magnitude and Multitude, and accordingly 
_ dividing into Geometry and -Arithmetic—The 


Evidence of the external Senſes exerciſed upon 
bodies in reſpe& to quantity, from which all 
other attributes are abſtracted with ſo much 
eaſe as to ſuperſede the neceſſity of induc- 
tion, is the primary principle of Mathema- 
tical ſcience; which begins with general ideas, : 
* Chap vi. of firſt volume. 4 
| cle 


capable of a clear and adequate definition, of 
being exhibited to the eye by diagrams and 
ſigns, being ſimple modes diſtinct from all other 
ideas, abſolute and unchangeable i in themſ elves, 
and exactly meaſured and aſcertained. Theſe 
ideas being compared, form a few general 
propoſitions which are Axioms or ſecondary 
Principles, which compel conviction from a 
ſingle act of judgment, and are, therefore, 
fel //-evident, but not intuitive From theſe axi- 
oms Mathematical Reaſoning is perfectly Syt- 
logiſtic, reducing general Truths under more 
general till they terminate in the moſt general; 
which conclufions or demonſtrated theorems 
to be applied, in the ſame way, to the proof of 
others almoſt ad infiuitum The Truths re- 
ſulting from ſuch a proceſs are purely ſcien- 
tific, en the nes eee and ns ible 
condic Jion 844 : 

The ſcience of nnd or NATURAL. r 
LOSOPHY inveſtigates the Qualilies of individual 
and particular A the properties and ope- 
rations of natural body—The Evidence of the 

External Senſes is the primary Principle of 
Phyſics, aſſiſted by experiments and philoſo- 


d Chap. vii, of firſt volume. 
; __ phicaal- 
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. phical ob/ervatrons—The method of Reaſoning, 
from a number of theſe experiments and ob- 
fervations to general cauſes or ſecondary prin- 
ciples, is purely and excluſively Induclive ex- 
tended by Analogy. When theſe ſecondary 
principles or laws of Phyſic have been thus 
_ eſtabliſhed, they will account for the truth of 
particulars by Superinduction only without 
the help of Syllogi/m: but Mathematics ap- 
ply with great effect to thoſe phyſical forms, 
which are capable of menſuration— As ex- 
periments. do not penetrate into the eſſences 
of things, but only inform the ſenſes of ap- 
parent qualities or effects, as the induc- 
tion is partial and confined, and the conclu- 
ſions particular only, Phyfical Truth is infe- 
rior to mathematical, and, however certain, 
not abſolutely neceſſary. Phyſics are, how- 
ever, a moſt uſeful and intereſting part of 
ſciences,” © f5; Ee. 

Facts form an extenſive. and important 
ſpecies of truth—Their jr /# and ſole Principle 
is the evidence of the External Senſes, re- 
quiring to their proof the coincidence of a par- 
ticular tranſaction, perſon, time, and place — 


Chap. viii. of firſt volume. he 
Being: 
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Being themſelves as firſt principles reſulting 
directly from the ſenſes, they require no direct 
reaſoning, either inductive or ſyllogiſtic—But 
Reaſon is employed in examining the Senſes 
by comparing them with ee e in order 
to know, whether they be ſound and well- in- 
formed, ſubject to no impediment from nature, 
impoſition from art, or fallacy from accident. 
— The Truth which reſults is immediate and 
irreſiſtible, both /e//-evident and intuitiven. 
Facts are enlarged, and extended to diſtant 
times and places by Hi1sToR y—The r Prin- 
ciple of hiſtorical knowledge is the faculty of 
Memory, ſupported by that univerſal affection 
the Love of truth, operating together and pro- 
_ ducing the ſecondary Principle of Teflimony— 
The method of Reaſoning is firſt inductive, 
from the primary principle, exerciſed in innu- 
merable particular inſtances, to the general 
truth of the ſecondary ; Teſtimony is, how- 


ever, different from other general principles, 


and the reaſoning from it very different. It 
is not, like them, the cauſe of truth, it is 
only the medium by which truths derived 
from other cauſes are conveyed, producing 


* Chap. | ix. of fiſt volume. 
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different degrees of conviction according to 
the different circumſtances, perſons, times, 
and places, with which it is connected, and 
requiring to be particularly inveſtigated, 
through the competency of witneſſes, the 
fidelity of relators, the authenticity of records, 
and collateral vouchers— H. forical Truth is 
only ſecondary and indirect, varying in its 


ſtrength with theſe circumſtances, the fidelity . 


of the inveſtigation, and the clearneſs or obſcu- 
rity of the media by which it comes, aa 
all the degrees of probability i. 
All theſe kinds of truth belong to the pro- 
vince of the UNDERSTANDING. 
The practice functions are in the 8 
of the WILL, and relate to MORAL ACT1ON; 
the end of which is Happine/5— The Primary 
Principle of Morality is Internal or Moral 
Senſe, an inſtinct of our common nature, in- 
forming us of Good and Evil, of the exiſtence 
of the Vill, by which men chooſe the one 
and avoid the other, and of Reward attaching 
on the performance of the one, and Puniſb- 
ment of the other: from whence are inferred a a 
| ſuperior Law and moral Government, the 
1 "ou x. of firſt volume. | 
foundation 
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foundation of moral obligation fixed in the 
attributes and will of Ged. From the ope- 
ration of theſe primary principles, 1 in innumer- 
able particulars, Reaſon derives, by a kind of 
tacit induction, two univerſal propoſitions as 
ſecondary principles, 


All voluntary good will have reward : 
All voluntary evil will have puniſhment. 


But, as morality conſiſts of particular actions 
which are innumerable, ariſing from various 
relations, the chief office of ethical reaſoning 
is, to range theſe, by induction into claſſes 
called Virtues and Vices, Sins and Duties, 
with their appropriate attributes; and. ſo to 
form leſs general propofitions as middle prin- 
ciples, under which particular actions are to 
be referred by Hllogiſin— The truths fo de- 
duced are Ethical, which, however clear and 
firong in their conviction, are very different 
and znferior to mathematical demonſtrations. 
The moſt perfect ethics is 0 morality of the 
Goſpel”. 

PoerTRY belongs to the IMAGINATION, and 


1s employed by Enitation in producing ſome 13 


ff 


0 Os: xi, of firſt volume. | 
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Efect.. It conſiſts of the Elegant Arts, ele 0 
end is Pleaſure with Inſtruction, and whoſe | 
excellence depends on their correſpondence to 
truth, under the conduct of reaſon The frft 
Principle of poetical or imitative art, is a na- 
tive and internal Senſibility recognizing the 
objects and events which produce the dif- 
ferent modes of pleaſure and pain Of theſe 
different effects often experienced Reaſon firſt 
inveſtigates the proper cauſes, which it then 
_ ranks, by indyTion, into general claſſes as poe- 
| tical ideas or ſecondary principles, from 
whence the poet draws the reſources of his 
art, which he applies in all the different acts of 
Imitation, to produce the poetical effect—If 
theſe generals be well formed and Jjudicicuſly 
n if the imitation be true, and the re- 
ſemblance which it exhibits juſt, the check 
produced upon the mind will be wniform and 
certain, which conſtitutes poetic Truth, ope- 
rating on the gas of all, according to 
its powers“. 

Mus1c is alſo an ending art, though: com- 
plicated and involved in Wen which de- 


> Pe xii. of fd volume. . 
N ſerves 


wi. 
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FIR to be particularly analyzed and criti» 
cally aſcertained”. - | 105 
In the concluſion of the firſt volume, 1 
have offered ſome ſtrictures on the ARIS ro- 
TELIAN LoG1c, in order to trace its origin, 
and to eſtimate its worth ? : and alſo on the 
DISCIPLINE or THE SCHOOLS, With a cor- 
dial view to its improvement 4. 


THEOLOGY is a ſcience more different from 

all the preceding, than any of them are from 
each other, not taking its origin, like them, 
from any material ſubjef or from the mind of 
man, but from another and much higher 
ſource, the mind of God, in which all the pro- 
vinces of INTELLECT, WILL, and IMAG1- 

NATION, are concerned. Its Logic will, 
however, derive important elucidation from 
a.compariſon with them. 5 
The Theological PRINCPLE, is, accord- 
a totally different from and infinitely ſu pe- 
rior to every other, being the TESTIMONY of | 
WorD or Gop, conveyed to men by a ſuper- 
natural mode of communication called Reve- 


5 Chap. xiii. of firſt volume. 5 Chap. xiv. ibid. 
1 Chap. xv. ibid. : 


12 lation. 
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lation. The nature of this Divine Teſtimony 
is ſomewhat fimilar to human Teſtimony, 
from which fimilarity it takes poſſeſſion of the 
human mind: but, when the poſſeſſion is ſe- 
cured, it is not only univerſal in its operation, 
but ſo much ſaperior to all other principles, 
and fo tranſcendent in its power, that it re- 
jects all reaſoning, both in deducing its truths, 
and 1n properly deciding upon them. They 
reſult of themſelves frat its divine authority 
and produce an c in proportion to the prin- 
ciple, which is the ſtrongeſt and moſt im- 
plicit afſent of the mind diſtinguiſhed by the. 
name of Faith. Theſe Truths are Myſteries, 
different from all other kinds, to be thought 
upon with . reverence, and embraced N 
confidence *. , 
But, though REASON may have no proper 
or direct concern with the Principle or the 
Myſteries of Revelation, its office in THEO - 
| Loy is various and important; which is to 
enquire, Whether ſuch a Revelation, con- 
taining ſuch a Principle, with its Myſteries 
and Credentials, was actually g given by God, 
and received by men. 


Chap. i. of ſecond volume. 


The 
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The GROUNDS of Reaſoning in Divinity 
are, therefore, the various Means by which 
the Goſpel, which contains this Principle or 


Word of God, was confirmed, is conveyed 


to us, and 1s to be underſtood by us: and 
the MgTmop it purſues, is, 1ſt, By eſti- 
mating the Morality or Internal Evidence of 
the Goſpel. 2dly, In judging of that part of 
its External Evidence called Miracles. zdly, 
In the ſtudy of Prophecy, that other part of 
External Evidence. And, as both the time 
and place of this Revelation are far removed 


from ours, Reaſon has to enquire, by an 


hiſtorical inveſtigation, Whether the i tneſſes 
of ſuch Evidences were well-informed and 
faithful, whether the written record, in which 
the whole is contained, was aided by inſpira- 
tion, and whether the bible which we have 
be a true and authentic tranſcript of the 
original“. 
| & the ſtudy of the Hon v Sckirrukrs, 
ſo confirmed and authenticated, Reaſoning is 
an aft of Interpretation: and the right and 
true Method of interpreting the Volume of 
| Grace is analogous and ſimilar to that which 


8 Chap. ll, leck. 1. of ſecond volume. 
ce | | | U 3 ! has, 


\ 
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has, of late years, been adopted by the beſt 
natural philoſophers in interpreting the Vo- 
lume of Nature: not by hypotheſis, facti- 
tious ſyſtem, and diſputation, but from grounds 
and documents contained in ſcripture*. | 
In the GENERAL INTERPRETATION of the 
Holy Scriptures, the firſt obje& of the ſtu- 
dent's attention are the Learned Languages, 
in which they were originally written or early 
_ tranſlated : the ſecond is the Analogical Style, 
and the third, the Parabolical Style, of the ſa- 
cred writings in all its variety and extent v. 
In the PaRTICULAR INTERPRETATION | 
or T'RANSLATION of the Holy Scriptures, 
the firſt object is, by an able and accurate 
collation, to procure a genuine Copy; and the 
next, to render it in another language accord- 
ing to the Rules of Inpartialiiy, Propriety, 
Perſpicuity, and Uniformiy, which the par- 
_ ticular natyre of inſpired and divine produc: 
tions warrants and requires. „„ 
The TxuTa reſulting from this various 
and extenſive train of Reaſoning in regard to 
the Hans the Autharity, the ARE 


15 4 ii. ſect, 2. of ſecond volume. 
8-1 Chap. 1 li. ſect. 3+ of ibid. 
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_ ticity, the Interpretation, and Tranſlation of 
the Holy Scriptures, is TuzoLocicai., to- 
.tally different from every other kind, and 
requiring a different aſſent, and though ſupe- 
rior in value, zxferior in force, from which 
logical inferiority, Faith by which it is em- 
braced and entertained by the inhabitants of 
every age, the Patriarch of old, the Eye- 
witneſs, and the modern Believer, is the 
greateſt of virtues, engagin g all the beſt affec- 
185 of the Heart as 1 as the faculties of 
the Underſtanding, and conſtituting that pure 
and perfect Wispom in which Truth and 
Charity are united, with which theſe lectures 
commenced, and with which they end“, as 
being, in the language of our great philoſo- 
pher, the port and og of all human 
4 contemplations *. „ 


In this general cuakx or Geography of 
Torn, I have attempted to give a Paralle] 
2 and Comparatrue V, Vi. ew of Ir POR Kinds 


»Chaß. ili, of ſecond Skies” | 
Cum ſit portus et ſabbatum humanarum contempla- 
tionum omnium. Baconus de Augm. Sc, lib, iii. cap. 1. 


vs =: 


Pg 
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of learning human and ie claſſing and 
arranging them under ſeparate provinces, and 
analyzing them according to their reſpective 
nature and conſtitution: ſo that, whilſt all 
may be ſeen at one view in their relative ſitua- 
tion, each, in its proper cultivation, may be 
kept diſtinct; its own Principles aſſerted; its 
own Proofs ane ads *; and the conviction 


x « Supereſt artis judicandi appendix quedam ialignis 

quam deſiderari ſtatuimus: Siquidem Ariſtoteles rem no- 
tavit, modum rei nullibi perſecutus eſt, Ea tractat, quales 
demonſtrationes ad quales materias ſive ſubjecta applicari | 
debeant; ut hæc doctrina tanquam Judicationes judicatio- 
num contineat. Optime enim Ariſtoteles, Neque enim 
demonſtrationes ab oratoribus, neque ſuaſiones a mathema- 
ticis requiri debere monet: Ut, fi in probationis genere aber- 
retur, judicatio ipſa non abſolvatur. Quando vero ſunt 
quatuor demonſtrationum genera, vel per. conſenſum imme - 

diatum & notiones communes, vel per inductionem, vel 
per ſyllogiſmum, vel per eam (quam recte vocat Ariſto- 
teles) demonſtrationem in orbem, (non a notioribus ſcilicet 
ſed tanquam de plano, ) habent haz demonſtrationes ſingulæ 
certa fubjecta & materias ſcientiarum in quibus pollent; 
alla, a quibus excluduntur. Etenim rigor & curiofitas in 
paſcendo probationes nimium ſeveras in aliquibus, multo 
magis facilitas & remiſſio in acqueſcendo probationibus 
levioribus in aliis, inter ea ſunt numeranda, quæ detrimenti 
plurimum ſcientiis attulcrunt, Bean Ne r Se. 
bb. y. cap. 4. | 1 


, A 
+ 8 


_— 
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of its Truths meaſured and aſcertained by a 
mutual Scarx. This appeared, in my mind, | 
to be the juſt and philoſophical method to 
keep the underſtanding clear and ſteady in its 
reſearches, to render it ſucceſsful in its inveſ- 
tigations, ſenſible of its own weakneſs, and 
thankfully acquieſcent in every kind of Truth, 
particularly in that which is the ſubject of 
THz CHRISTIAN FAITH, TO GROUND AND 
sT ABLIskH which, upon a broad and ſolid 
baſis, is the principle object of theſe lectures. 
This various and extenſive taſk I have exe- 
epted in a treatiſe ef more than ſufficient 
length, if we conſider the number and value 
of its pages; but much too ſhort, I fear, if 
we conſider the extent and importance of the 
ſubject, It was not, however, in my inten- 
tion to deſcend to a full diſcuſſion of the ſe- 
veral branches of learning; but only to take 
a general and curſory yiew of each: in which 
I do not preſume to teach others in the ſtyle 
of one that dictates, but to invite them to 
ſtudy for themſelves, in the language of a 
friend and fellow -labourer. And, though 1 
ſhould: not have leiſure or ability to execute 
be other parts of my projected plan, this will 
1 4 not 
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not be thought imperfect on that account, as 
it embraces the firſt object I had in view as 
entirely and independently, as if I Was to exe · 
cute the whole . 115 | 


\ 


The foturs piſs to which this be 
Chart will be preparatory, after putting Theo- 
jogy upon its diſtinct and proper hottom, will 
be more fully to conyIRM THE CHRISTIAN 
Fa1TH; and alſo to develope the CAusks or 
HERETICAL AND SCHISMATICAL' een 
by which it is oppoſed. 5 

To theſe purpoſes nothing can is offices | 
tually contribute as extenſive views, which 
break all narrow habits of thinking, and fer 
the mind at liberty; which enable it to em- 
brace the moſt diſtant and diſſimilar parts of 
learning, and which give it a command over 
the general expanſe of knowledge, as the eye 
elevated upon a rock has over the Whole 
country below, which can ſee the bearings 

and connections of every part, can allow tao 
each its proper latitude and extent, and con- 
template the WHO ſcene loan mixture or 
confuſion, e YL TO eng . 


- 
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The ſecond part of my plan will be, if I 
| ſhould be tempted to purſue it, to apply thoſe 


parts of human learning, which have been 
analyzed and digeſted in the firſt volume, to 


Theology: in order to diſeover exactly how 
far, when cultivated according to the Nule 


of Reaſon, they contribute to its introduction 
and ſupport, and where their application ought 


to terminate; which will give us a compre - 
henſive view of the RIGHT vusE or LEARN- 


ING *. In the execution of this part we. 
{ſhall obſer ve the ſeyeral branches a8 they ſpri n 9 5 


out of the general tree of knowledge; we ſhall 
diſtinguiſh their affinities, connections, and 
dependences ; and we fhall ſee how one kind 


of Truth is built upon another, and how far 


thoſe which are humati miniſter, in their 
ſubordinate and proper exerciſe, to o thoſe that 
are divine. 


N And the third part will yery conveniently 
run along with the ſecond: for, by turning 
our attention from this right uſe of Learning. 


in which theſe different branches are thus 


| 1 Sec p. 76 of the firſt volume. 


logically 
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logically contributing to Theology, to the 


ABVsE * of it, in which the Rule of Reaſon is 


neglected or infringed, and they are illogi- 
| eally confounded and mixed together, we 
| ſhall be able to diſcover the true and adequate 


Cauſes of thoſe Heretical and Schiſmatical 
Errors, which only want. to be diſcovered to 


5 * eradicated. 


The execution of this part, which farms 
the completion of the plan laid down, if at- 


| tended with that ſucceſs, of which an author 


may be permitted to indulge a hope, promiſes 
to be an effectual ſupport of ſacred truth, by 


a radical. {ſubverſion of its opponents; at the 


ſame time that it 1s calculated to reward his 
labour by conferring a high gratification upon 


his mind, through every ſtage of the inveſti- 


gation. * Suave eft ſpectaculum, ſtantem aut 
ambulantem in littore, navem intueri tem- 

* Peſtate in mare jactatam; ſuave itidem ex 
© edita arce duas cernere acies concurſantes i in 


** planitie: at nil dulcius eſt homini, quam 


mens per doctrinam in arce veritatis collo- 
& 6 cata, unde aliorum errores & laberes diſ- 
*'picere poſſit .. NF 


See p. 77 of the firſt volume. 
1 * Baconus De Augm. Sc, lib. * 
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All Falſehood is oppoſite to Truth. Error 
is that Falſehood, which, availing itſelf of the 
weakneſs of the Underſtanding, the depra- 
vity of the Will, or the undue influence of 
the Imagination, aſſumes the colour of Truth, 

by which Reaſon is deceived. Truth is the 
health, Error the diſorder, of the mind : the 
one leading to honour and happineſs; the 
other to difgrace and miſery. 

The hucked Body 1s a machine or 8 
conſiſting of many different parts and opera- 

tions: the Mind is alſo a machine or ſyſtem 
conſiſting of ſimilar parts and operations; and, 
though their union be myſterious, their ana- 
logy is conſpicuous. The health of both con- 
ſiſts alike of a due and regular diſcharge of 
their reſpective parts and operations; and the 
diſorder of both ſprings reſpectively from 
their ſuſpenſion or irregularity. To cure the 
diſorders of the Body is the duty of the phy- 
ſician, and to cure thoſe of the Mind is the 
duty of the philoſopher. But, before either 
can apply his remedy, he muſt find out the 
GOL for the maxim, Sublatd cauſd tollitur 

* effefius,” holds as good in philoſophy as in 
medicine, and has there, indeed, a more full 


* 1 ” 
* W  — „„ 6 — ts At 
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and effectual operation: for, after the phy- 
ſician has found the cauſe, he has to invent 
and to apply his medicines without a certainty 
of ſucceſs in the event; whereas, in philo- 
ſophy divine or human, the invention of the 


cauſe, will, in generous minds at leaſt, be 
itſelf the cure. 


To enable him to inveſtigate a diſorder, the 
phyſician is acquainted with the anatomy of 
the human Body, has ſtudied its co 


and analyzed its functions, and in their obſtruc- 


tion or irregularity he remarks thoſe ſymp- 
toms which diſcover to him the cauſe. By a 


fimilar analyſis of the Mind, and an acquaint- 
ance with its faculties and operations, and 


by knowing the proper exerciſe of reaſon in 
every department of knowledge, either in its 


” Suſpenfion or in its Af application, the philo- 


ſopher is enabled to diſcover the different 
Goes of Error. | 


The fof 3 cat ſprings from a total 


neglect or Saſpenſian of Reaſon, in conſe- 


quence of which, men embrace falſehood 
for truth with an implicit truſt, upon the 
bare credit and blind authority of others. 


From 
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- From this cauſe ſpring all - thoſe Vulgur 
Errors cheriſhed from-age to age by the blind- 
neſs of prejudice and the inveteracy of habit; 
and alſo Errors of Super ftition differing from 
the former only as they obtain in matters of 
religion, and growing more inveterate in pro- 
portion to the greater ſeriouſneſs and ſolem- 
nity of the ſubject, and the univerſal intereſt 8 
which it involves. Equally the children of 
ignorance and obſtinacy, they embrace as 
San They have always grown and thriven - 
together in the ſame foil and climate, under 
the ſame civil adminiſtration and the ſame 
friendly cloud of darkneſs and prejudice; and 
are together annihilated and diſpelled by the 
approach of learning wherever it gains ad- 
mittance, as night is by the approach of day. 
Under the deadly ſhade of ſuperſtitious errors, 
ſeperinduced by the artifice of intereſted and 
ambitious men, and thickened by the baſe 
and corrupted policy of degenerate ſtates de- 
voted to the god of MERE the Religion of 
Aſia and the greateſt part of Europe has lan- 
guiſhed for many ages. As knowledge, how- 
ever, advances, they naturally decline. In 
the provinces of . they have been long 
6 F upon 


1 
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upon the wain, and are rapidly haſtening to de- 


cay. Thoſe of the Jews have been ably refutedb. 


Thoſe of the Roman Pontiff, not withſtand- | 


ing all the gloſs and varniſh with which they 


have been diſguiſed, have been ſufficiently ex- 


poſed e. And thoſe of the falſe Prophet of 


Arabia, though under the cloud of Aſiatic 
ignorance more +: Higitat cſpouſed, are ſtill 


ealier 1 to be refuted . * 


The e 88 0 auſe of Error ſpt prings 


from a different ſource, the Perverſi on and 
Miſapplication of Reaſon, more deceitful 


and difficult to be found and extirpated ; 


Which, in all the different ſhapes that it 
aſſumes, will be the ſubject of my future ſtu- 


dies. This is the ABUSE OF LEARNING from 


the violation of the Rule of Reaſon®, in all theſe 
different ways.—F rſt, by reaſoning from 0 


 Limborch te Veritate Religionis Sa amica 


collatio cum erudito Judæo. 


5 Chillingworth's Safe Way to Salvation. 

4 Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion. Bp. 
Gibſon's Second Paſtoral Letter. Grotius De Veritate 
Chriſtiane Religionis. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, and 
Dr. White's Bampton LeQures. | 
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Prividpter at all: or, ſecond! y, by reaſoning 
from the Principles ꝙ one branch of learning 
in the Method of another: or, thirdly, by rea- 
ſoning from the Principles of one to the Truths 
of another: or, laſtly, by expecting the ſame 
ind and degree of Conviction in the Truths of 
one, which belong to another, and of which it 
does, not admit. So that this ſecond general 
ſource of Error divides into four particular 
Cauſes, which, in their ſeparate or joint ope- 
ration, will account for all Scientifical and 
Theological Errors, however different they 
may appear to be, according to the acute 
obſervation of the great philoſopher, that 
. - oppoſite errors "the cauſes of W are 
commonly the ſame . 
Fpringing from a different a theſe 
Learned Errors have à different effect from 
thoſe of Ignorance. As theſe are on the wain, 
they are on the increaſe. Strenuouſſy defend- 
ing themſelves in the uſurped. fortreſſes of 
Truth, and jealous of their hold, they ſup- 
port their falſe claim by all the formalities of 
reaſoning and appearance of conviction, and 
| 6 50 in che chains of ſophiſtry a eee 
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part of the banal world. Aſſuming various 
| ſhapes and poſtures of defence, ſhifting from 
ground to ground, and relieving each other 


with the changes of time and faſhion, while 
the mind is ſubject to vice and infirmity, they 


threaten to prevail, and to keep pace with 
Truth herſelf. They are the only enemies 
religion has to dread; for, though its truths 
will overcome at laſt, for a time they weaken 
its force and retard its progreſs. | 
The uſual method of combating wh 


'theſe Errors is to attack them, with the 


arms of polemical divinity, as they appear in 
ſome ſtage of their Eects equipped in the 


accoutrements of falſe reaſoning : but the more | 
ſucceſsful and compendious mode of extermi- 


nating them will be to find and expoſe their 
Cauſes; which would immediately defeat their 
coniſequences i in every ſtage.” Inſtead of level- 
ling bold and efficient Aebee at the root of 
dhe tree of Error, eontroverſy, however well 
conducted, is only like beating among the 
branches; where, if one be cut off, two ſpring ö 
in its place. This method has prevailed, be- 
_ cauſe it is friendly to that polemical conten- 
tion and that holaftic diſ e which de- 


; * * 
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light to 1 up the ball from age to age, in 
which many a champion of truth has been 
defeated by the patron of error, and many a 
battle drawn. The method which theſe lec- 
tures would adopt and recommend, is, not to 
combat particular errors under the diſguiſe of 
truth, by particular arguments, . but to inveſ- 
tigate and expoſe their general Cauſe ; under 
the perſuaſion, that it will contribute more ef- 
fectually to their extirpation, than if I were to 
write volumes of controverſy to attack, the 
various forms and appearances of error pre- 
pared to deceive and miſlead mankind : for, 
when the tree is cut at the root, all its 
branches with their FG fruit muſt come 
0 down together. 
The general Cauſes — I 3 mentioned, - 
and to which, in their joint or ſeparate ope- 
ration, all learned errors are to be attributed, 
originate either in the Pride or e of the 
human mind. 
The frf, which conſiſts in reqſuning fron 
no Principle at all, however abſurd it may ap- 
pear even to common ſenſe, is of great in- 
fluence and extent. The powers of the human 
mind are, doubtleſs, great; but her prefumps 
AS _ 


& ſuaviter decipiuntur. Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. i. 
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tion is ſometimes greate d. Noʒt content | to ; 


be employed upon ſuch principles and te 


rials as are furniſhed for her uſe by Providence 
and the natural ſtate of things, in a flow and 
ſober exerciſe, ſhe vainly preſumes, by an 

action and operation of her own, to invent 


others of a ſuperior order, by the help of 
which, ſhe can ſoar with a rapid wing into 


the poſſeſſion of the ſublimeſt truths. Buoyed 
up into the air by theſe ſelf-inventions, the at- 
tempts unbounded flights into the fertile but de- 
luſive 5 79755 of i maginuttion.” In theſe regions 


f Alius error uit ex nimia reverentia, & quaſi ee 
tione intellectus humani, unde homines abduxere ſe a 
contemplatione naturæ, atque ab experientia, in propriis 
meditationibus & ingenii commentis ſuſque deque volu- 
tantes. Cæterum præclaros hos opinatores & (fi ita loqui 


licet) intellectualiſtas, qui tamen pro maxime ſublimibus & 
divinis philoſophis haberi ſolent, recte Heraclitus perſtrinxit, 


Homines, inquit, querunt veritatem in microcoſmis ſuis, non 

in mundo majori. Reſpuunt enim quaſi abecedarium naturz, | 
primumque in operibus divinis tirocinium: quod fi non 
facerent, potuiſſent fortaſſe graduatim & ſenſim, poſt literas 


ſimplices & deinceps ſyllabas, ad textum & volumen ipſarum ; 
- creaturarum expedite legendum : aſcendere. At illi contra, 


jugi mentis agitatione, urgent & tanquam invocant ſuos 
genios, ut vaticinentur eis edantque oracula, quibus merito 


Was 
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was erected the edifice of Hypotheſis, filled 


with golden dreams and enchanted fictions, 

with which the pride and ſelf-ſufficiency of 
_ philoſophers make them to be enamoured, 
and to embrace them for the moſt valuable 

truths. From theſe fictitious principles we 
ſee even Ariſtotle, Plato, and Pythagoras, 
the ancient, and more particularly the mo- 
dern, metaphyſicians led, by trains of ſolid 
reaſoning, to the temple of ſplendid and delu- 
five errors: for when the mind, that com: 
plex machine, has its firſt wheel ſet wrong, 
which gives movement to every other, though 
all the reſt go right, the whole Will terminate 
in wrong. 


The peculiar nature ad ie cablimity 


of Theology open a two-fold door for the 
introduction of this Cauſe Either on princi- 
ples of human invention to erect nominal 


truths that haye no exiſtenee or, to attempt, 


from ſuch principles, to prove or to diſprove 
truths, which are to be embraced on no other 
/ principle. than the EEE: of God. 


The * 1 5 3 i as che 
"1 general Cauſes of Error, conſiſting in the 
X 3 "__ 
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Hahption of wit P> inves," in the Applicas 
tron.of a wrong Method of Reafoning, or in the 
 Expedation of a wrong Species of Convidtion, 
have their origin in Prejudice e _ 
partial and inveterate Habiis. 

Man is altogether a creature of bir. | All 
ba virtues are habits; all his vices are habits: 
and habit has a wonderful ſway over the mind 
not only in the elegant, but alſo in the ſcien» 
tific, parts of learning. As the ear is pre- 
pared and qualified by habit for the enjoyment 
of: muſic, the eye for that of painting, and 
every other part of the mental and corporeal 
frame adapted to its proper object: ſo is the 
mind prepared and qualified by habit for the 
ſearch and reliſh of every kind of truth, But 
this ſame habit, which is the friend of all vir- 
tue and all knowledge, by being too long 
and too cloſely confined to the ſame objects, 
employments, and purſuits, as it is obſerved 
to cont ratt and even diſtort the body, ſo it 
generates in the mind a prejudice and con- 
firms a partiality, which not ouly cramp and 
n but often weaken and deltfoys its 
| . e is 44 5 EF N 14 
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15 is the angle of a "SAM writer, who. is 
no ordinary philoſopher, that © cuſtom and 
ſome other cauſes have made many devia- 
tions from the natural pleaſures and pains of 
the ſeveral taſtes; but then the power of 


« diſtinguiſhing between the natural and the 


acquired reliſh remains to the very: laſt, 


A man, ' ſays he, frequently comes to 


prefer the taſte of tobacco to that of ſugar, 
© and the flavour of vinegar to that of milk, 


but this makes no confuſion i in taſtes, whilſt 
1 he is ſenſible that the tobacco and vinegar 


© are not ſweet, and whilſt he' knows that 
habit alone has reconciled his palate to theſe 
alien pleaſures8.” Unfortunately, however, 
for the intereſts of truth, it is not ſo well with 
the mind as with the palate; for when that 
has been enſlaved by long uſage to the culti- 
vation of one kind of truth, it not only re- 
liſhes and prefers it, but becomes often inſen- 


| ſible: to the diſtinction and e even exiſtence of 


other kinds. 


Thus addicted to one fn of Principles, 
thus habituated to one train of Reaſoning, n 


| x Burke 8 1 to Eſta on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
bee Ariſtotle's — Book ii. chap. 3 | 
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and thus accuſtomed: to one fort of Conclu- 


ſions, men are often diſqualified, by the very 


habit of ſtating; reaſoning, and concluding, 


and by their very ſucceſs in ſome parts of ; 


learning, from proſecuting truth in others. 


Wedded by an intemperate fondneſs and ad- 


miration to their own ſtudies, and, not 
knowing as they ſeldom do, much beyond 
them, they are unwilling to allow that truth 
can exiſt in any other way. In every part of 
ſcience, either their principle muſt be adopted, 

or their method of reaſoning employed, or 
their concluſions drawn: and they refuſe to 


be ſatisfied with any other b. 


When, under the . of esa pre- 


N judices and partial habits, philoſophers turn 
their attention from their ather ſtudies to 


h Alius error bags oleic gie apn eſt, gd homines 
ſepius imbuant & inficiant meditationes & doctrinas ſuas 
opinionibus quibuſdam & conceptibus propriis, quos pou 
fimum in admiratione habent, aut artibus, quibus maxime 
addicti & conſecrati ſunt; cætera omnia illis deliciis infi- 
cientes & quaſi intingentes, licet fuco admodum fallaci. 
Sic ſuæ philofophiz immiſcuit'Plato theologiam, Ariſtoteles 
logicam, ſecunda ſchola Platonis (Proclus ſcilicet & reliqui) 
mathematicas. Iſtas enim artes ſolebant illi tanquam filiolos 
ſuos ſuaviari- Baconus De Augm. Sc. . 
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Theology, they are either defeated in their 
attempt to reaſon at all, or elſe they reaſon 
in a wrong way, or elſe they are diſappointed 
that its truths do not bring the ſame convic- 
tion they have been accuſtomed to expect: 
which will account for a phænomenon much 
to be deplored, that ſome of the brighteſt or- 
naments of human learning haye reaſqned 
themſelves out of the ſacred temple of light 
and truth, into the gloomy priſe M + in- 
fidelity. 
Theſe I a to * the true A 
of the moſt dangerous and inveterate ERRORS 


that beſet the Chriſtian Faith; and which 


are the more to be lamented, as they raiſe 
enemies to religion in the perſans of thoſe, 
who, from the love of learning, would, by 
a proper uſe of it, prove its ableſt ſupport. 
After ſhewing, therefore, how far thoſe parts 
of learning which have been analyzed in the 
preceding volume, miniſter to religion, I 
would endeavour to trace theſe Errors to their 
proper Cauſes in the joint or ſeparate opera- 
tion: which method of combating with error 


will relieve me from two evils attendant on 


that ot ther of polexyical controverſy—d; Puta- 
| | tion, 
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tion, | whidh//terminatey in logomathy—and 
Ren warmth, which ends in animoſity, 

1. Inſtead of adding to the general ſtock of 
learning on the one hand, by drawing from 
its true and genuine reſources, and guarding 
it from error, on the other, by enquiring into 


the Cauſes from which it ſprings; learned 
men ſhut up what they had, or ſuppoſed they 


had, in ſciences and ſyſtems ', as the miſer 
does his money in cheſts and boxes; and then 
defended them with all the fury of a clamor- 


ous diſputation. Hence polemical controverſy 
tock its riſe, in which the combatants and 
defenders of ſyftems took the field, each 


equipped in his own private armour, which he 
etiipi6yed in his own partial way: and the 

whole merit of the conteſt conſiſted in len gth- 
ening out the diſputation by univocating, equi- 


vocating, and defining, by terms divorced 
from things, and propoſitions without a means 

ing. The ſame queſtions, which had been 
agitated for ages, were left undetermined : BY 


4 Anus error reſt prematurs atqu proterya reduio Jan: 


. $.SF 8 


ſcientia aut parum aut nihil proficit... 


| Baconys De FRO 85 lib. i: 
and 


of Trurk. To ay 


and the fields, which were neither loſt nor 
won, were always ready to be fought again. 

Of the three expedients propoſed dy i its great 
reformer to remove the difficulties of learning, 


the moſt important, he obſerves, - is that 


_ © 4wi/dom of defign, which ſtrikes out the right 
way to accompliſh what we want: that 

© prudent choice of the means to be employed, 
© which conduces more effectually to the end 
in view, than the application and accumu- 


lation of the greateſt force *.” If the plan, 
which I have laid down for the invention of 
different kinds of Truth, be ſound and Phi- 
loſophical, it will point out that which is to 
be purſued in the detection of Error, which is 


its oppoſite : for as the way to the one is in a 
right line exactly preſcribed, every deviation 
from that will lead to the other; and we 
have only to mark with care that particular 
cauſe or obſtacle, which interferes to throw. 
men out of the nen ito the oblique, 


* 


1 


| * Later "oak tria merito primas tenet « Gf Awake Ty 
fanitas; hoc eſt monſtratio & delineatio viz rectæ & pro- 


! 


clivis, ad rem, quæ proponitur, peragendam medii prudens | 


eleFio efficacius conducit ad rem, quam virium aut intentio 
. accumulatio· Baconus De Augm. S0. lib, ii. cap. i. 
„ 
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road. And by —_— 850 : Cauſe we. ay 


ayoid the error. | 
This is to detect error Ns 3 light of auh 
r applied; which would bring all 


reaſoning. which has been ſo various and ſo 


clamorous, to a certain and ſilent iſſue, by 
preſcribing a general and ſtanding law, That 
the matter in aa e be referred to its proper 
province, that the combatants come out of 
their private ground, and meet it on its own 
principles, and none elſe; that they leave 
their prejudices and habits, which are their 


private armour, behind, and argue in the me- 
itbod which is its own, and in no other; and 


that they go hand in hand in the philoſo- 
phical, not diſputatious, ſearch of Truth and 
Error, obliging themſelves to embrace the 
one, and to diſcard the other, what « or Where- 
ever they men bel * e 

2. As to the other evil m to contro- 
verſy, if the temper of the theological rea- 
ſoner were ever ſo irritable, the method here 
propoſed would relieve him from the effects 
of an unbecoming warmth. It can trace Er- 
rors to ſome of "the cauſes. which have been 
aligned, without charging them indiſcrimi- 


= | . 5 r 
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nately on vice; and, in the fair purſuit of its 
object, it can allow their patrons all the merit 


they poſſeſs and forgive their faults, con- 
vinced of the validity of this axiom, that 


Truth is never ſo graceful and ſucceſsful as 
when led by the Band by Charity. 
The ſpirit of this Wiſdom, we are told, 


«© is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
« eaſy to be entreated, full of mercy and 


< good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
« out hypocriſy !:“ and of ſo lovely a por- 
trait, it becomes her children, in the act of 
juſtifying her, not to injure or diſtort the 


features. Why ſhould intemperate heat be 


ſuffered to take place of ſober argument? 
Why ſhould candour be ſupplanted by illibe- 
rality, and benevolence by ſcorn? By the 
favour of providence and the liberality of 
kings, the Chriſtian Church has ample en- 


dowments, if properly beſtowed, for the ſup- 
port of advocates Who are able and willing 
to maintain her cauſe; and why ſhould they 


ſwell with anger that the temple of religion 
ſhould be attacked i Experience would inform 


them that they have better e to a e N y: 


"A 
71 


. 1 James i iii. 17. 
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_ nee her truths will be ſure to triumph from 
examination, and in that dong to. Bin 
larger and firmer ground. LN 


Sacerdotal pride, inflamed by i Ignorance, 
has too often injured and diſgraced her cauſe; 
for when ignorance felt its weakneſs ta de- 
fend, it had recourſe to pride to come for- 
wards with a volley of anathenias and abuſe. 
How much more becoming the children of 
Wiſdom to ſay, Come on ye champions of 


Hereſy and Infidelity, put on your beſt- 


proved armour and meet us fairly in the 
field. Ye ſhall be generouſly and Kindly 


treated. We will fight you upon equal 
terms, and that for the ſake of truth and 


charity, not. of victory and triumph. The 


ſubject of this amicable conteſt is ſome part of 


Theology, take which you will; and we de- 
ſire no other conditions than thoſe which 
providence and the nature of the queſtion have 
made common to us and you. Together we 
will examine theological truths on theolo - 
gical principles, as we would do natural 
phenomena. on phyſical experiments. We 


Will reaſon together fairly and logically, that 
is in the method ae: principles preſcribe ; 
and 
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and together embrace the conviction that re- 
ſults. The terms are not of our making; we 
take them as we find them: Neither ſhall 
they be' of yours, But, if ye will contend 


only on thoſe which ye make yourſelves, all 


that we can do is to ſay, that we are ſorry 


ye put it out of our power to' meet you, by 


flying from this fair and open ground; for 
ſhould we follow: you to contend on your own 
partial and private ground, error and confu- 


ſion, not truth and conviction, will attend 


the conteſt. That ye remain under the domi- 
nion of Errors is, therefore, entirely your 


own fault. They are, we ſuppoſe, the 


effect of habit, which may in other caſes be 
eſſential to much virtue, but which, in the 


caſe of Religion, is unfortunately the cauſe 


of hurtful prejudices. We would endeavour 


to ſoften and remove theſe prejudices, by giv- 


ing you enlarged and comparative views of 

things, and to diſcover to you the cauſes 
of your errors and miſtakes: and, if our en- 
deavours ſhould not have the deſired ſucceſs, 


we would only exhort you to live good lives, 


and to be as virtuous as ye can, (which is in 


all reſpects the beſt antidote to Error), and 
r e | ak WE 
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we will bk and pray, that the God we ane 
will of his goodneſs forgive the effects of theſe 
prejudices, and that he will have a reſerve 1 in 
his infinite mercy to reach unto you.” 
An excellent Prelate, whoſe learning and 
virtues do honour to this age in which he 
lives, in his zeal for moderation, thinks it an 
act of wiſdom, to ſhew condeſcenſion to 
the very prejudices and humours of men; 
and is alſo of opinion that their Errors may 
© ſometimes be removed by arguing with them 
on their own mi ;fraken Principles. To this 
one act of his condeſcenſion the author of theſe 
lectures cannot conſiſtently ſubſcribe, as it 
is diametrically oppoſite to the whole ſcope 
and tenor of this work, and has been ſtated 
as a principal cauſe of Error. In all other 
points his Lordſhip' 8 condeſcenſion and mo- 
deration do equal honour to his heart and 
underſtanding. The Errors of men, he 
goes on, may ſometimes be removed by 
allowing all that truth and reaſon will war- 
nant to their opinions; by putting the faireſt 
c conſtruction upon their deſigus, inſtead of 
© fiercely declaiming againſt them; above all, 
. A cp a ſincere diſpoſition to advance 
* , „ 


of Turn. 32 ; 


Truth and Goodneſs without any Wan 
views to our own intereſt. Or, were all 
other conſiderations out of the caſe, we 


* Ko > 


N 


treating them with due reſpect, and ex- 
preſſing the ſincereſt good-will to their per- 
* ſons. Be their moral and religious defects 
What they will, we ſhould hardly be %%, 


* 


* if we reproved with bitterneſs, adviſed. 


* with inſolence, and eondemned with paſ- 
ſſion. In all addreſſes to miſtaken and bad 


men, where our purpole is to inform or 


* amend them, the gentleſt applications are 


© ſurely the beſt, becauſe theſe excite no pe 
I ſion to counteract their virtue pro. 


%, 


Thus I have executed, to "ths ka of 


my power, the firſt part of this new Logic, 
or general Inveſtigation of Trutk and Error, 
and given a Proſpect of the other two: and, 
though I acknowledge myſelf under great 
obligations to different writers and philoſo- 


; paced. gioularly: the two champions of 


m Hurd, 2 vol. 2 . ; 


Vor. II. 0 * | learning, 
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could never be excuſed from proceeding in 
the way of gentleneſs and civility, from 
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learning, Ariſtotle and Bacon, I have exer- 


ciſed the privilege of an author, by ſubmit- 
boy their doctrines to the examination of my 
own judgment; making myſelf ſolely and 
properly reſponſible for whe whole. And, if 


I have been too bold and too much ſelf- directed 


in the exerciſe of this privilege, to ſay that I 
am ſorry for it, is what I deem a very weak 
and inſufficient apology. The beſt amends that 
I can make to the authors J have injured, and 
to the public, will be to ſolicit, as I do, the 


fair examination of all ſcholars and philoſo- 


phers, and to promiſe, as I will, to retract, 
to change, to correct, and to improve any or 

every part upon fair conviction. Senfible, as 
I fully am, of the many faults and imper- 
fections which muſt have overtaken me in 

my various and extenſive walk, and profeſſ- 
ing, as I ſincerely do, that the improvement 


FP ſound learning is not only the reigning 
motive, but the ſole object, of my heart, I 
have to requeſt of the Few who ſhall do theſe 
volumes the honour of a perufal, (for, from 
the nature of the work, it neither expects nor 
hopes for many readers,) that, with a free and 
. independent mind, they will read with care 
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and judge with candour ; and no one will, L 
hope, have reaſon to complain of the tenacity. ' 
or diſingenuity of their author. And, ſhould 
this humble effay, which I preſume to call 
a New Loeic, have the ſingle good for- 
tune to lead men, who are ſons of ſcience, 
to think and to judge for themſelves, and not in 
the thoughts and opinions 'of others: this one 
effect, by opening the door to that ſound im- 
provement, will be more than a ſufficient 
reward of all wy labour. 


Now to You, my t and learned 
auditors, for the patience and attention with 
which I have been indulged, may my tri- 

bute of love and binde be duly paid: 
and to Him, whoſe gracious goodneſs hath 
enabled me, with whatever ability, to exe- 
cute this part of my intended plan, to whoſe 
honour and ſervice it is more eſpecially dedi- 
cated, who is of power to eſtabliſh you 
6 according to the Goſpel of the Evangeliſts 
and Apoſtles, and the preaching of Joke 
Chriſt, according to the revelation of the 
myſtery which was kept ſecret ſince the 
World 
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world began, but now is made manifeſt 1 
by the Scriptures of the prophets, and, 
according to the commandment of the 
eternal God, made known to all nations for 
the obedience of faith; to God only wiſe 
be glory through Jeſus 8 for ever. 
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